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7) the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


THERE is a good old proverb which 
says “ It is an ill bird that bewrays us 
own nest;” and never was the adage 
more completely exemplified than in the 
publication of the late Bishop Watson's 
posthumous memoir by his son. It is 
true, the work was designedly drawn up 
by the author for the press, and we are 
told by himself that he employed the 
latter years of his life in arranging the 
materials which he had, from time to 
time, prepared for the purpose. But 
filial duty would have been better dis- 
charged in withholding the manuscript 
from the press, than in gratifying idle cu- 
riosity, or even obeying the positive in- 
junction of a parent. ‘The work is now 
before the world, and exhibits altogether 
such a picture of vanity, irritability, 
and inconsistency, as can scarcely be 
paralleled in literary history. When 
Cicero requested his friend Atticus to 
spare no pains in embellishing the nar- 
rative of his public life, the orator acted 
with a degree of modesty compared to 
the deceased prelate, who employed his 
latter days in writing his own eulogium, 
mingled with the bitterest reproaches 
upon his contemporaries for neglecting 
to reward bis merit. The illustrious 
Roman was naturally anxious to have 
hisadministration in Sicily set forth in 
the most advantageous light; but how- 
ever strong the love of fame might be in 
his bosom, he knew very well that the 
object of his ambition could not be 
easily obtained by writing an account of 
bisown actions. The vanity of Cicero 
Was egregious, but it affected only him- 
self, as the knowledge of it was confined 
to his friend in a private currespondence. 
The bishop of Landaff, on the contrary, 
took special care to celebrate his own 
praises by preparing a monument in- 
scribed throughout with lofty boastings 
of his ex raordinary qualifications, his 
transcendant virtues, and public services. 
Cicero, like a statesman and philosopher, 
wished to be honoured in the estimation 
of his countrymen and of posterity by 
‘A€ pen of a man whose talents were ge- 
derally admired, and whose integrity was 
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universally acknowledged ; but our pre- 
late alike unmindful of the heathen rule, 
‘* Laudari a viro laudato;” and of the 
sacred precept, “ Let another man 
praise thee, and not thineown mouth; a 
stranger, and not thine own lips ;”—was 
resolved not even to trust the commemo- 
ration of his worth to the partiality of 
friendship. Still there would have been 
no room for censure had the bishop con- 
tented himself with leaving behind him 
a simple narrative of his private and 
public life, free from ostentation, and 
untainted with calumny. If, like the 
exemplary Bishop Hall, in the seven- 
teenth century, this extraordinary man 
had employed his hours of retirement in 
recording the “ specialties of divine pro- 
vidence,” observed by him in the course 
of his long acquaintance withthe world; 
or if with the amiable Bishop Newton of 
his own age and college, he had indulged 
a vein of garrulous good humour in relat- 
ing stories of his contemporaries, he 
would have bequeathed an instructive 
and entertaining legacy to his survivors. 
As it is, we have only to lament the per- 
version of an intellect of superior endow- 
ments to the crooked politics of party, 
and its continuance, to the very end of 
this mortal coil under the maddening in- 
fluence of ambition. 

Of the piece of self-biography left for 
publieation by Bishop Watson it is diffi- 
cult to say whether it abounds most in 
sins of omission or those of commission. 
Under the former head are to be enumer- 
ated facts studiously suppressed, infor- 
mation cautiously withheld, and eluci- 
datory explanations silently passed over, 
which honestly stated would have given 
a very different colour to the matters in 
complaint, and have furnished sufficient 
reasons for the neglect which the bishop 
experienced, The parts of the book 
more directly offensive consist of scurri!l- 
ous reflections upon persons in the 
highest stations, contumelious epithets, 
accusations void of all credit, and ad- 
vanced upon no other authority than 
the evil surmises of a morbid imagina- 
tion. Throughout this laborious per- 
formance it bas been the evident aim of 
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the author to make the world believe 
that he has been kept down in the 
church by those who envied his talents 
or disliked his virtues: on which ac- 
count, and impressed by this persuasion, 
he strains his utmost efforts to panegyrize 
himself, and to depreciate those who 
either differed from him 10 opinion, or 
were more successful in obtaining preter- 
ment. Thus, aotwithstanding hts vaunt- 
ed liberality of disposition, the bishop 
has in the former case manifested a de- 
ficiency of candour, and in the latter a 
total want of charity. 

Were it not for the injury done to 
respected individuals, and the danger 
likely to arise from such misrepresenta- 
tions, the mingled mass of conceit and 
calumny might well be suffered to pass 
down the stream of time unnoticed.— 
But considering the temper of the age, 
and with what avidity scandalous chro- 
nicles are received by the discontented 
part of the community, and those refrac- 
tory spirits whose delight is to fish in 
troubled waters, I propose to substan- 
tiate the charge which IL have brought 
against the right reverend biographer by 
the adduction of some leading articles in 
his narrative, and illustrating them by 
circumstances which he has torborne to 
piention, 

Ou his early years and academical 
pursuits little need be said, but when we 
find the bishop adverting to two of his 
college themes for the purpose of throw- 
ing out a base insinuation against the tu- 
tors of his majesty, we at once discern 
the warrowness of his mind, and his 
readiness to seize the slightest occasion 
that offered of venting his resentment at 
the expence of common decorum. Hav- 
ing mentioned the subjects of his two 
declamations, which he acknowledges to 
have been suggested by the perusal of 
the Abbé Vertot’s Roman Revolutions, 
he makes this reflection: ‘* Were such 
kind of books put into the hands of kings 
during their boyhood, and Tory trash atno 
age recommended to them, kings in their 
manhood would scorn to aim at arbitrary 
power through corrupted parliaments.” 

The obvious string of this virulent pa- 
ragraph cannot possibly be mistaken ; it 
is intended to sink our venerable sove- 
reign in the estimation of the present race 
aud of posterity by representing him as 
having im consequence of a bad education 
endeavoured to become an arbitrary 
monarch through the most abominable 
of all means, that of parliaments cor- 
rupted by his influence and with his 
knowledge. Ifthe reader can put any 
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other construction upon the words, he 
must do so at the expense of the bishop’, 
understanding, or that of the commop 
bulk of mankind. But that the bishop 
in fact was pretty sensible of what he 
was about when he penned the sneer. 
ing reflection, and that he intended ; 
for a stigma upon the king, will appea 
from the following simple story. Whey 
his Majesty was in his fifteenth year he 
happened to pass through a room where 
one of the pages had casually left the 
History of the English Revolution wri. 
ten in French by Father Orleans, ang 
translated by Archdeacon Echard. The 
book attracted the notice of the prince, 
who took it to his closet and enterg 
upon the perusal of it with that intense 
curiosity which has ever marked his cha. 
racter. While he was thus engaged, ; 
nobleman, then in opposition, chanced 
to enter the apartment, and having taken 
particular notice of the book, but with, 
out making any observation at the time 
as to the manner in which the prince ob- 
tained it, he immediately reported the 
circumstance to his party, by whom it 
was eagerly seized and converted into 
grave matter of charge against the per 
sons who had the care of his royal high 
ness’s education. These meddlers even 
proceeded so far as to draw up a long 
memorial on the occasion, which was 
presented in due form to George the 
Second, who knew very little about books, 
but was sensibly alarmed at the idea of 
what was called Toryism, which he, like 
mavy others, confounded with Popery 
and Jacobitism. As the good old king, 
however, was not master of the subject, 
he very prudently caused an inquiry t0 
be instituted by those who were compe 
tent judges; the consequence of which 
was, a complete explanation on the pat 
of the prince, the expulsion of the poor 
page, and the disgrace of the informers. 
Yet this ridiculous and mischief-makiog 
incident has the late Bishop of Landa 
artfully contrived at the distance of sist’ 
years, to work up, by a suppression 0 
the real facts, into a venomous insinux 
tion against the moral and political cho 
racter of his sovereign. 

After taking this liberty with the king 
it ought not to excite much wonder 
see an inuendo equally liberal throws 
outupon an archbishop. Having related 
a story about Paley, who was intimidated 
trom disputing for his degree on the que* 
tion of eternal punishments, the bishop 
very sagaciously and generously suppose 
that Dr. Green, then master of St. Joba’ 
College, was afraid to suffer such a top" 
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to be agitated by one of his society, lest 
he should be considered at Lambeth as 
a heretic for so doing. The story itself, 
as far as concerns Paley, may be true, 
but the motive for his withdrawing it is 
4 mere evil conjecture of the bishop. 
Secker was at that time in the archiepis- 
copal chair, and both the education and 
rinciples of that prelate were at com- 
lete variance with the idea of his enter- 
taining any displeasure at the terms of 
an academical question. 

But while the right reverend biogra- 

er was thus free in treating others with 

contempt, on no other ground than that 
of suspicion, after the lapse of half a 
century, it is singular that he should not 
have considered how his own conduct 
would appear in the eyes of impartial 
posterity. ‘Tf Paley and_ his superior 
evinced a ridiculous timidity on a very 
simple occasion, surely Watson displayed 
a culpable degree of presumption in 
standing candidate for the chair of che- 
mistry, when he was so ignorant of the 
elements of the science as hardly to know 
aretort froma blow-pipe. Yet he did 
venture to solicit that professorship, and 
more wonderful still, he succeeded in 
gaining the appointment, though, at the 
same time, he had to learn the very no- 
menclature of the art in which he was 
called to prelect before a learned body, 
This temerity on his part, and condescen- 
sion on that of Alma Mater, will perhaps 
remind some of your readers of a similar 
circumstance that occurred in the last 
century at Gresham College. But as 
the story may not be generally known, 
and is very apposite, I shall here relate 
it; leaving the application to the ad- 
mirers of Bishop Watson’s casuistry and 
the defenders, if such there be, of his 
consistency. 

On a vacancy for the professorship of 
music, Dr. Shippen, master of Brasennose 
College, Oxford, made interest with the 
Mercers’ company for the situation, and 
obtained it in opposition toa very learned 
theorist and composer. A little while 
alterwards the chair of Astronomy, on 
the same foundation, became vacant, on 
Which the electors, who were ashamed of 
what they had done in the former in- 
Stance, voluntarily offered the professor- 
ship to the musician, who replied, witha 
becoming sense of propriety: ** No, gen- 
lemen; my conscience will not permit 
Me to accept the place; for I know no 
Nore of astronomy than Dr. Shippen 
does of music.” It is no excuse for the 
chemical professor at Cambridge, to say 
that he subsequently made himself master 


of his subject, any more than it would 
have been an apology for the Gresham 
reader on music to say that he eluci- 
dated very ably the theory of harmonics, 
The inconsistency of the thing in the 
first instance is the matter which calls 
for censure; but it must be confessed that 
the conduct of the University was much 
worse than that of the city company in 
the exact proportion to their respective 
degrees of information. Little better 
can be said in favour of the election of 
Dr, Watson to the divinity chair, when 
we find, by his own account, that he had 
at that time “ no predilection for the 
Church of England.” 

Now, by the law of the land, as well 
as by the statutes of the University, this 
dignity cannot be held by one who is not 
a member of the established church; and 
for this very obvious reason, that the 
office was expressly erected for the pur- 
pose of watching over the interests of 
that church, in a place set apart for 
the instruction of those who are to ex- 
ercise the ministry in her communion. 
The Regius professor of divinity, there- 
fore, must in conscience be devotedly at- 
tached to the articies of the Church of 
England, otherwise he is an unfaithful 
steward, and a teacher upon whose sin- 
cerity no reliance can be placed. In- 
difference in such an important concern 
as this, is enmity of the very worst de- 
scription; for it 1s playing fast and loose 
with sacred things, making a mockery of 
religious obligations, and moulding moral 
truth into a nose of wax. 

According to this accommodating prin- 
ciple, Protestants may with propriety oc- 
cupy theological Jectureships where the 
doctrine of transubstantiation is required 
as the test of faith; while Socinians, with 
equal justice, may subscribe Trinitarian 
confessions in order to enjoy the temporal 
good things of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. 

The reformers who offered up their 
lives in the flames, rather than commu- 
nicate with a church for which they had 
“no predilection,” must have been, ac- 
cording to this principle of expediency, 
very silly wights indeed, when, by hold- 
ing their tongues, they might so easily 
have contrived to retain professorships, 
sinecures, and even bishoprics, without 
running any risk for the sake of con- 
science. But enough of this for the pre- 
sent; in my next letter I shall enter more 
closely into the examination of these 
Memoirs. I am, &c. 

J. WATKINS. 

March 3, 1818. 
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To the Editor of the New Munthly Magazine. 
Quis indomitas tantus dolor excitat iras ? 
Virc, Ain, 
HOWEVER implacable may have 
been the animosity between one man and 
another in this transitory theatre of con- 
flicting interests and tumultous passions, 
there is, surely, something extremely ig- 
noble, not to say profane, in that enmity 
which carries its unabated violence be- 
yond the precincts of the grave. Ex- 
ainples of individual conduct totally un- 
influenced by this humane delicacy of 
feeling are too common; but mankind 
seem, nevertheless, to concur, with una- 
nimity, in the sentiment, that a wanton 
and uncalled-for aspersion of the dead is 
deserving of strong reprobation. That 
there is, at least, scarcely an exception to 
this universal sense of its cruelty and in- 
decency is, I think, in great measure, 
proved by the circuinstance—of general 
occurrence—that they who have been 
most guilty in that respect are usually 
foynd to display an eagerness to screen 
themselves behind the plea, that their 
obloquy was dictated by some more 
laudable motive than that of private 
que. The truly generous man cannot 
a feel his resentment softened by the 
reflection, that his adversary 1s no longer 
in a condition to offend,—will deem it an 
act of cowardice to revile a tellow-crea- 
ture whom the stroke of death has de- 
prived of the power of self-vindication,— 
and will think it becoming, if he must 
censure, to abstain trom bitter and un- 
sparing Severity towards him who has 
closed that awful account with his Maker 
which 1s to be decisive of his eternal 
doom. He will narrowly scruunize the 
part which de has acted; and will give a 
favourable reception to every suggestion 
which pleads on behalf of his enemy. 
Among those writers with whom such 
considerations scem to have had no 
weight a distinguished place is held b 
Miss Seward. Ido not recollect where 
departed worth has been more acrimo- 
nivusly assaulted than in the Letters of 
that lady;—never were my disgust and 
indignation more strongly excited than 
by the unfeeling slander of the venerable 
Johnson to which she has not been 
ashamed to give publicity. I have just 
finished the perusal of them, I confess, 
for the first time. The impression left 
upon-Mmy mind by the various extracts 
from them, soon after their first appear- 
ance, was not that of violent impatience 
to proceed through the whole six vols. 
1 will not * beso superfluous” as to 
expauate on the character of Dr, Jobn- 


[April], 


son. Its slightest features have been go 
accurately pourtrayed,—the most minute 
particulars of his life aud conversation 
have been so carefully recorded and g9 
thoroughly canvassed,—that their dis. 
cussion can elicit no novelty of remark, 
[ cannot, however, avoid the gratifying 
and—to those who fairly view the im. 
mense mass of information concernin 
him — obvious reflection, that of him 
whose actions have been so copiously de. 
scribed so little has been told upon 
which the keenest hatred, without resort. 
ing to the vilest misrepresentation, can 
dilate with satisfaction. That he had 
failings is but to say, as it has been well 
observed, that “ Johnson was a mag;” 
but, on the whole, it may be affirmed 
that he is, not only an honour to the 
country that gave him birth, but an orna. 
ment to human nature. If we are to 
give credence to Miss Seward, he wasa 
compound of the basest qualities,—of 
pride, envy, malignicy, ferocity, falsehood, 
hypocrisy, and ingratitude. 

The quantity of intemperate abuse 
which is heaped upon that wonderful 
man, in the said epistles, is, of itself, dis- 
craceful to their vindictive writer and, 
with reference to the circumstances 
which attended their publication, abso- 
lutely detestable. Not content with dis. 
seminating, as widely and as incessantly 
as her extensive correspondence per 
mitted, the most indecent libels upon ber 
illustrious townsman, she resolves, with 
cool deliberation, while standing on the 
brink of eternity, to be, as it were, ac: 
tively employed in persecuting his me 
mory, even when she shall have ceased to 
exist. Ifow thankful is she to Mrs. 
Piozzi by whom she supposes that she has 
been rescued from “ the consciousness 
of going down to posterity with the en- 
venonicd arrows of Johnson’s malevolence 
sticking about (her)!” How does she re- 
joice in her fancied escape from those 
very wounds which she so mercilessly 
strives to inflict upon another. Had 
Miss Seward uniformly acted in that 
spirit of christianity upon which she oc 
casivnally descants so plausibly, she 
would have been anxious to make the 
only possible reparation for her fierce and 
relentless hatred, by consigning every re 
cord of it within her reach to merited 
destruction. But 

** tum corde sub imo 
Inclusam rabidis patefecit vocibus iram.”* 

Whatever cause she may have chose0 
to assign, whatever colour she may bavé 
been pleased to give to her inextinguish- 


* Claudian, 
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able rage; its real origin af ears to be 
clearly discernible in many oi >r expres- 
sions. We may, if I mistake not, in 
(her) own words (her) own intentions 
hear.” They plainly evince that her 
fyrious invectives chiefly arose from 
« piqued pride and personal soreness.”* 
Every reproachful line in her letters pre- 
: Pov “‘ the gall’d jade” 
sents to our view gaia J 
wincing under the smart of mortified va- 
nit¥e ; 

it seems she took delight in obtruding, 
ia the presence of Johnson, opinions di- 
rectly opposed to those which were held 
by the doctor. “ Zeal for my favourite 
quthors,” says she, * irresistibly urged me 
to defend them against his spleenful in- 
iustice;” she speaks of “ his rage for 
casting rival-excellence into the shade ;” 
assures us that the praise of others was 
“caustic” to his spirit; and with her 
characteristic vanity thus expresses her- 
self, “ Chafing him, as I used to do, like 
a hunted boar at bay, with my praises of 
other writers, I always knew he hated 
me.” This perpetual contradiction—this 
importunate and gnat-like buzzing with 
which she, doubtless, teazed the noble 
animal which she ridiculously imagined 
she had hunted into a corner—was a pro- 
vocation to which Johnson could neither 
have been accustomed, nor disposed, nor 
expected quietly to submit. Boswell, 
speaking of one of the doctor’s boisterous 
and overwhelming sallies, says “ he had 
been, in some measure, forced into this 
warmth by the exudting air which I had 
assumed: for, when he began, he said, 
‘since you will drive the nail.’” A simi- 
lar expression also occurs, in his well- 
known dialogue with Mrs. Knowles,which 
shews that he was angry (aod, surely, not 
altogether without cause) at being so per- 
twaciously furced into an unpleasant 
It, therefore, appears ex- 
tremely probable that the intrusive teme- 
ity of Miss Seward drew upon her such 


. occasional roughness of chastisement as 


shocked her ¢ softer disposition,” caused 
her to look very silly, and perhaps ex- 
posed her to laughter. If she so fre- 
quently tempted him to exercise that 
sarcastic and merciless wit, and to bear 
down with that ‘ awless impoliteness,” 
t which she bitterly complains, the 
Presumption is, that she sometimes retir- 
ed from such contests, not ‘* covered 
with glory” but, overwhelmed with ri- 
cicule, 

From what we know of Miss Seward’s 
“'Sposition—and very striking traits of 


"sees 





* Miss Seward, 
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it are disclosed in her writings—it js 
evident that any treatment so contemptu- 
ous would remain “ alta mente,” and 
kindle in her breast the flame of lasting 
hatred. Her letters are filled with the 
strongest evidences of an intolerance of 
temper which could not, without extreme 
difficulty, curb its vehement impatience 
of all opposition to her frequently un- 
warrantable sentiments, Whoever re- 
fuses to acquiesce in the canons of criti- 
cism, both literary and political, which 
she luys down, pronounces a “ Midas- 
assertion” or shews an “ idiot-prefers 
ence,—-whoso sees not with her eyes 
is a mole ; Mr. Pitt, for instance, was a 
member of ‘fa mole-eyed cabinet.” Of 
her great favourite Dr. Parr she says, 
“ On one only theme” (that in which he 
happened to disagree with Miss S.) “ he 
was unjust; but that so flagrantly, so 
inconcervably !—ah ! it was to Gray, the 
first lyric bard the world has produced, 
Such a spot of heresy, on such a sun as 
the mind of Dr. Parr! Spot did I say, an 
absolute eclipse.” —‘ Risum teneatis?” She 
discontinues her acquaintance with a 
Litchfield gentleman, because he pre- 
sumed to dissent from her opinions and 
to assume (she says) “ an air of superio- 
rity.” She writes to her friend Mr. 
Hardinge,* as though she could almost 
box his ears; and as for poor Mr. Bos- 
well—who was “ too impudent to blush” 
and “ capable, says she, of insulting any 
person who cannot inflict upon him the 
punishment of personal chastisement.”— 
I cannot prevent my imagination from 
painting Aim with the impressions of 
finger-nails on his countenance.” Pro- 
fessions of modest diffidence and mild 
forbearance are mingled with language 
evincing the most inveterate malice and 
the most offensive arrogance. In the very 
same letter in which we are told, with 
great humility, that she merely opines, 
and does not aspire to deciston—“ I 
think modestly, and with no pretence to 
decision,” vol. III. Let. 24.—nay, in the 
very preceding page has she the amazing 
effrontery to call that “ unequalled man” 
Edmund Burke an “ oratoric renegade!” 
In vol. If. Let. 19, she says to her cor- 
respondent ‘* neither of us fancy (fan- 
cies)+ that greater and wiser people than 
ourselves must necessarily have violated 
that greatness and wisdom, whenever 





* It is impossible not to lament that the 
Letters of that gentleman have not been pub- 
lished. 

+ Miss Seward attacks Priscian as fre- 


quently as she does Johnson, ’ 
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they acted or spoke contrary to our 
ideas,”"—-yet in a Letter, written five 
days betore, is the following detestable 
effusion of ri nc yur against th: - Be great 
and wise man” Dr, Johnson. She asserts 
that “ he scrupled not to deny things to 
be true, if 
others ; (that) he gave his goods to feed 
the poor, yet burnt towards reputation 
with the lust of hatred ; and (that) he 
wor ship, ped God as Indians do the De- 


vil!’ But the gross inconsistencies of 


this lady are too multiplied to be enu- 
merated, 

Miss Seward is very prodigal of ca- 
lumny ; but Johnson 1s the noble and 
conspicuous object against whom she is 
most furious. For Ais disparagement 
she seems to have “ stored (her) memory 
with an army” of vilitying epithets ; and 
to have been 

‘© semper ardentes acuens sagittas 

Coté cruenta.” Hor.” 


Against him the fervour of her ven- 
geance never cools. The idea of Johu- 
son's ** worst and most detestable self” 
seems to have been almost ever present 
to her enraged imagination, She cannot 
speak of Hayley’ s Lite of Milton without 
fretting and chafing that he has not been 
“more sparing oi those sugar-plums 
about Johnson’s supposed greatness and 
goodness of heart; * and another book, 
in Which the criticism of “ the bloody 
inguisitor” (i. e. Johnson) is depreciated, 
she hails as ‘fa composition tor which 
(her) heart panted.” She is so impatient 
of Mason’s forbearance towards Johnson 
as to print some verses to reproach him 
for it. Those Letters in which Johnson 
is named are quite an abundant reposi- 
tory of variegated scurrility: e. g.— 
“Tlis heart, says she, had swelled with 
pride, envy, and hatred through the 
whole course of his existence”—again, 
‘his heart seems, at his very creation to 
hi ave been steeped in_ surliness”—and 

‘he gloried in his m: alignity’ ’—he was 
‘a malignant calumniator,” “ a mali- 
clos: tyrant both as an author and a 
man,” * a cynic,” an “ ingrate,” an 
‘‘imperious and gloomy intolerant,” a 
“ erowling philosopher,”—a “ barbarian” 
(Gen. Mag. vol. LVI. p. 125) and “a 
human hornet” (1 ib. ). He is accused of 
“ ruff an- asperity, a. in habitual malig- 
nancy, of * corroding envy,” of “ un- 
devotion,” of “ rancour of 
spirit,” of ungrateful virulence,” of © a 
lying spirit of criticism,” of “ falsehood 
and ‘flattering duplicity. /! This im- 
perfect selection of beauties from that 





they made for the honour of 





vocabulary of defamation will form the 
most striking comment imaginable upon 
the following exclamation of Miss Se. 
ward—* Great Justice, thou art my god. 
dess '’—for so fervent an acknowledy. 
ment of a ruling power, surely, never was 
uttered by a more disobedient votary, 


Thus Candour’s maxims flow from Rap. 
cour’s throat.” Cuurcuinz, 


Justice her goddess ! why, if the pic. 
ture which she has drawn of Johnson re 
semble him,—if the charges which she 
preters against him could be established, 
—his memory would merit execration 
and not the profound reverence with 
which it is regarded. It 1s not possible 
for any well-regulated mind to contem 
plate, without being shocked at, this un- 
bridied licence of a female pen.’ Such 
opprobrious and unfounded reproach, 
levelled against a character so estim- 
able, cannot fail to recoil upon the ac. 
cuser, It forcibly suggests the applica. 
tion to Miss Seward of her own words 
“ the whole literary world should unite 
in reprobating such venomed and foul- 
mouthed railing.” —(Letter 27th, vol. II.) 

It would not be dithcult, I conceive, 
to retort almost all the degrading i impu- 
tations of this censovious lady upon her- 
self; perhaps the whole of them, and 
with interest too, if her laxity of infer 
ence and interpretation be adopted.— 
She accuses Johnson, repeatedly, of 
“lying.” Now in the note addressed to 
Mr. Constable, the fac-simile of which 
strikes the eye on opening the first vo- 
lume, is a most evident and shameful 
falsehood. In that note she states that 
the volumes consigned to the care of Mr, 
C— “contain copies of letters, or of 
parts of letters, that, after I had written 
them, appeared. to me worth the atten 
tion of the public.” It is needless to 
allege the internal evidence afforded by 
the letters themselves that they were 
written expressly for publication at some 
future period, because there exists 3 
more decisive proof of that fact. It is 
contained in Letter 72, vol. IV., dated 
nearly ten years and a half before the 
termination of her correspondence. We 
there find the following passage—* My 
long habit of transcribing into a book 
every letter of my own which appears (0 
me worth the attention of the public—— 
has already filled several volumes.” 

She insists upon it that every censure 
which Johnson has pronounced upon 
Milton !, Prior, Gray, &c. is attribute 
able to envy, to injustice, and malignity. 
Surely such attacks as these did not come 
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with a very good grace from Miss Se- 
ward; for she had many “ darling sin- 
sylartties’ Which craved indulgence.— 
She does not scruple to declare (vol. VI, 
| 97) that “ every well-educated person, 
of talents not above the common level, 
every day produces letters as well worth 
atteutivn as most of Cowper's, especially 
as to diction !”——-to exclaim, vol. VI. 
L. 25, What a disgusting publication 
these five volumes of Lady M. W. Mon- 
racue’s Letters!” which she further as- 
certs “ have ne graces of style, no en- 
chantment of fancy”—and to inform us 
that “she cannot read a stanza in 
Spencer without weariness.” She,—who 
speaks thus contemptuously of composi- 
tions so generally admired, yet impu- 
dently intimates that Johnson, for ex- 
pressing some distaste for Gray, 1s a ma- 
lignant liar,—boasts that “a love of li- 
terary as well as moral justice is one of 
the best qualities about (her) "7 Her 
notion of Johnson’s envy towards Milton 
is the very acme of absurdity. 

With what delight she dwells upon the 
superstitious turn of Johnson’s mind ! 
and oh! what fine fun does she extract 
from Mrs. Knewles’ belief in animal 
magnetism ! But is there any thing in 
the fanaticism of Mrs. Knowles that ex- 
ceeds, or in Dr. Johnson’s enquiries into 
the evidences of second-sight that even 
approaches, the folly of an implicit as- 
sent to the monstrous doctrine (vol. I. 
L. 5) that the vegetable, as well as the 
animal, world is endowed with conscious 
sensition ?/ In the page opposite to 
that in which Johnson’s observation— 
that West was one of those few poets 
towhom the grave needed not be ter- 
ible” —is most strongly condemned, as a 
malignant assault upon one “ class of 
beings,” stands the following passage— 
which is a libel upon almost. the whole 
of the species—she thinks any attempt 
hopeless to stem that overwhelming tide 
of injustice and malignity, Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets;” because “ it is so 
much more acceptable to the mass of 
mankind to see excellence degraded 
than exalted,” vol. III. p. 350, 351.— 
‘hese are a few of the striking illustra- 
“ons which the writings of Miss Seward 
attord of the truth (I quote the words of 
Miss $.) that “we have’ one rule for 
ourselves, and another for our enemies.” 
With respect to any apparent discre- 
pancy between the freedom with which 
Pe spoken of Miss Seward and the 
ee a wi I have advanced upon 
ian — of lenity towards the dead, 

“an only be necessary to say that the 
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tomb cannot be permitted to extend its 
protection, at least, from severe ani- 
madversion, to those posthumo: ¢libellers 
who choose it a 4 position froin which, 
with the certainty of not being annoyed 
by recrimination, they may hurl their 
mischievous slander, I am, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, gc. 


London, Feb. 18, 1818. 
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To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


MANY theoretical speculations have 
been made respecting the elevation or 
fall of the Church of England: that 
this church is the real apostolic church 
of Christ I have no doubt; and the only 
possible cause of its decline is the con- 
duct of some of its ministers. 

Can any one see unmoved persons in 
holy orders, ministers of the Church of 
England, those who tread the sacred 
path that Cranmer and Latimer have 
trod, and laid down their lives in its 
glorious cause ; and like their great mas- 
ter “ endured the cross despising the 
shame ;” can any one, I say, see unmoved 
their degencrate successors abandoned to 
luxury and intemperance, and totally re- 
gardless of the eternal welfare of the 
flock committed to their charge? 

That such instances are few in 
this county, as well perhaps as in any 
part of the kingdom, I gladly allow. 
Butstill that there should be any is most 
lamentable. They argue most falsely and 
vilely, who say, that, in the discharge of 
his duty, a clergyman is obliged to be 
morose and gloomy, or to debar himself of 
all society and amusement. The Church 
of England is as far removed from gloo- 
miness as any church under heaven. She 
does not, like the Catholic church, re- 
commend penance without sin (at least 
those heinous sins which we have power 
to avoid ;) norlike most of the Dissen- 
ters, assert that external severity and 
moroseness are necessary to salvation. 
But surely there is a difference, whether 
a clergyman occasionally, when he has 
full leisure from his sacred functions, 
partakes of secular amusements; or is 
eternally following them, and neglects 
the care of his parish to follow the 
hounds, and the honourable and most 
clerical ambition of being the first over 
a five-barred gate! There is a difference 
whether a clergyman now and then at- 
tends a cheerful party of friends, or 


‘drinks to intoxication, and exposes him- 
seif in sight of his flock. A clergyman 


in a certain parish in this county (I will 
not expose his name) on Sunday, after 
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hurrying the service over with his usual 

carelessness, called out at the church 
door, in the bearing of all his congrega- 
tion, “ Mr. , where do the hounds 
throw off to-morrow?” While such ex- 
amples are held forth to the vulgar, in 
vain may we expect any reverence to be 
paid co the Church of England. 

Another terrible error is  pride.— 
Pride that was not made for man” is 
surely most particularly denied to the 
ministers of the meek and lowly Jesus. 
A further error is neglect of the cere- 
monies of the Church, Out of three as- 
semblies ina certain town in this county 
one was appointed on the Monday in 
Christmas week (Christmas day being on 
the Wednesday) in direct contempt of 
due preparation for the reception of the 
Holy Eucharist. Some clergymen were 
imprudent enough to attend this: ano- 
ther, at which a clergyman was steward, 
was held on a Wednesday in Lent !— 
O lempora ! O mores! 

A third error is neglect of the poor. 
These ought to form the principal con- 
cern of a conscientious clergyman: he 
ought always to interpose between them 
and the too frequent inhumanity of over- 
seers, &c. and ever to be their steady 
friend and companion in distress. In 
these remarks I am far from accusing 
my own county: I think there is as much 
real religion, benevolence and charity in 
the county of Bedford as in any other 
part of the kingdom.* I only lament 
that the want of such should ever exist. 

Toconclude—Whilst the major part 
of the members of the Church of England 
preserve its pure and unsullied princi- 
ples, it never can fall—the arm of the 


—~_—— 








* There are in this small county (contain- 
ing only 70,000 inhabitants) the following 
institutions :-—An Infirmary, a Lunatic 
Asylum ; two Societies for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, viz. at Bedford and Dun- 
stable ; a National Society for the Education 
of the Poor in the Principles of the Estab- 
lished Church; a Church Missionary So- 
ciety; a Bible Society, with several 
Branches ; a Society for the Relief of Wi- 
dows and Orphans of Clergymen ; a Medi- 
cal Benevolent Society; a Saving Bank, 
with a branch established at Ampthill, and 
others in contemplation; an Agricultural 
Society, &c, &c. Free Schools, Alms- 
houses, Benefactions, Benefit Societies, &c, 
are dispersed throughout the county. The 
income of the Harper Estate, left to the town 
of Bedford for charitable uses, and disposed 
of according to act of parliament, exceeds 
70001, per annum. 


Paine’s Works—Licences for Non-Residence: 








Almighty himself will be extended in jt, 
behalf! But if some of its ministers, } 
their continuance in evil doing spread 
the dire contagion, and by their pride ang 
insolence provoke the anger of their 
Maker, then may He who once delivered 
up the rebellious Israelites into the hang 
of the Chaldeans deliver up his owy 
church into the hand of its enemies, 
And when that church is fallen, whey 
hypocrisy and fanaticism, as in the time 
of Cromwell, usurp its place, then fare. 
well, “ a long farewell to all our great. 
ness!” farewell for ever to the glory and 
prosperity of England ! 

Curistranus Eccvestasticvs, 
Bedfordshire, Feb. 20, 1818. 








To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


I WAS much pleased with the manner 
in which you remarked in your last num. 
ber (p. 144) on the intended publication 
of an edition of Patne’s Works, with 
Notes by Cossetr. On account of some 
of those works it is well known that Paine 
became a fugitive from this country, that 
in his absence the verdict of a jury con 
demned them as dangerous to the state, 
and that the author chose rather to be- 
come an outlaw than to risk his personal 
safety by returning to his native land. 

Let me now propose the question to 
such of your correspondents as are lear: 
ed in the law, whether a work deemed 
traitorous and libellous in 1792, may in 
1818 be legally circulated in the British 
dominions?—or whether any persons 
who may be found daring enough to 
print or publish it here, would not be 
liable to the same punishment as was 10 
curred by several during the years im- 
mediately following the former date? 

I am, &c. Hint. 
Middlesex, March 10. 








To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazint. 


OBSERVING that the columns 0 
your valuable miscellany are occasionally 
open for queries on professional subjects, 
will you have the goodness to allow mé 
to propose a question, which affects 4 
very numerous body of the established 
clergy, and particularly the poorer clergy: 

As far as I can understand thie act 
Parliament respecting clerical residenc®, 
it appears to be the intention of the le 
gislature, that incumbents, who are % 
circumstanced as to render a license !0! 
non-residence from their diocesan nec 
sary to their security, shall not be liabié 


[April], 
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to any charge exceeding 10s, for the said 
soense. 

—* what ground, then, do the registrars 
jemand of the clergy 2s. 6d. more for 
each parish, for reading the licences in 
court, and for filing them? 

The official charges in the offices of the 
bishops and archdeacons have, within the 
last few years, been greatly and unac- 
countably augmented, both to the clergy 
and to parishes. The evil is a serious 
one; and any of your correspondents 
who is qualified to set this matter ina 
proper light, will confer a favour on 


many, and particularly on, sir, your very 


humble servant, A Poor Vicar. 


a 
To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


A paper having been lately drawn up 
and approved, and put into manuscript 
circulation by Mr. WitLram Siru, the 
ingenious author of the Geological Map 


| of England and Wales; and as it ap- 


pears to me deserving of a more per- 
manent record, L beg the favour of its 


| insertion in your work. Iam, Sir, your 


most obedient servant, 
Tromas TREDGOLD, 


90, Bentinck-street, Feb. 27, 1818. 


Mr, Wittram Smitu’s claims (ac- 
cording to the opinions of his friends) to 
merit and originality, in regard to the 
knowledge of the British Strata, may 


_ be briefly stated as follows, viz. :— 


ist. Having, while employed in the 
under-ground surveys of collieries at and 


near High-Littleton, in 1790, and two 


or three following years, acquired a more 
intimate acquaintance with the facts of 
the stratification beneath the surface, 
and drawn more correct inferences there- 
fom, as to the necessary connection of 
the edges of these subficial strata with 
the surface,* than were then current, or 
known to the several coal-agents, over- 
lookers, or working colliers, in the vici- 
nity; or than are even now (at more 
than a quarter of a century of time 
distant) known or current among a very 
large proportion of the same class of 
practical men, throughout all the coal 
districts of Great Britain.t 
_* An explicit notice of which was pub- 
lished by Mr. Farey, on the 31st of June, 
$806, in the Philosophical Magazine, vol. 
V. page 44 ; and with fuller details, on 





| he 7th of June, 1811, in his Repert to the 


Board of Agriculture on Derbyshire, vol. I. 
o_ &c. and on numerous other occa- 
l0ns, 


t See Derbyshire Report, I. 163 note; 


New Montury Mac.—No. 51. 


Mr. Wm. Smith's Claims in regard to the British Strata. 


2d. Having, while so engaged, accu- 
rately discriminated the regular and un- 
disturbed strata, with the roundish 
nodules they frequently contain, and 
strata of sand, from the really worn and 
heterogeneous alluvial ruins of strata, 
which are superficially, and very vari- 
ously scattered on the tops and edges of 
the strata,* but are in no case found be- 
neath regular strata; and having prac- 
tically established means of knowing the 
alluvia, almost at first sight, at the time 
when almost all observers and writers on 
the subject were confounding the alluvia 
with the strata. 

3d. Having, in the year 1795, applied 
the aforesaid inferences or deductions 
to practice, in actually making a Map of 
the Strata in the vicinity of Bath and 
Bristol, and having then freely shewn 
and explained the same to great num- 
bers of persons,t particularly to those as- 
sembled at several public meetings of 
the Bath and West of England Society. 

4th. Having, during the progress of 
making this first Strata Map, and in be- 
ginning very soon after to extend this 
map to other parts of England, discover- 
ed a notable difference between certain 
English strata, as to the visible boldness 
with which the edges of certain of them 
are presented on the surface, compared 





Mr, Farey being unable still, at this day, to 
add any other names to the two there men- 
tioned. See note, p. 444. 

* Mr. Farey and others, who have now 
acquired experience in the practice of mi- 
neral surveying, are ready to testify, that 
the Smithian rules of discrimination as to 
the strata and the alluvia, were quite fun- 
damental ones to their progress in acquiring 
a knowledge of the British strata, and with- 
out which discrimination, no progress what- 
ever could have been made therein. 

+ The late Rev, Joseph Townsend was 
among these persons, and who so highly 
valued what Mr. Smith had done, as to re- 
quest and press Mr. Smith for materials and 
permission to publish a general account of 
them, and a list of the shells and strata 
(mentioned ia the sth and 11th items) in 
some work which he then contemplated ; 
on which request, a correspondence took 
place in May to July, 1801, between the Rev. 
B. Richardson and Mr. Smith ; wherein the 
former persuaded Mr. Smith to publish them 
himself, and to cause a Latin edition to be 
prepared, for more readily circulating the 
important novelties of Mr. S,’s discoveries 
throughout Europe. In 1612, Mr. Town- 
send published the first volume of his * Cha- 
racter of Moses,” and in the preface, hand- 
somely acknowledges Mr. Smith’s assistance 
in tracing the strata, &c. 
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with others; some of them forming almost 
continued ranges of hills,* where they 
basset; and low flat districts, or wide 
easy valleys, being found where several 
of the others come to the surface—and 
having then fully adopted and practised 
this new principle of selection, for chus- 
ing such of the strata, out of the great 
number of others as should first have co- 
lours assigned them, and the tracing and 
depicting of which on his map should be 
first attempted. ' 
* 5th. Having made use of certain strata 
selected as above (several of which are 
very unimportant in almost any other 
oint of view, but their visible edges, 
and had not even received a name, or 
been mentioned in previous geological 


writings) as the subsequent means of 


mapping, or filling in, between the 
ranges of these characteristic strata, as 
many of the less conspicuous, (although 
perhaps more usefu/) strata,t as the scale 


—o 





¢ This principle of selecting characteristic 
strata was published by Mr. Farey in Feb. 
1810, in the Phil, Mag. vol. XXXV.p. 138, 
andin June, 1811, in Derly Report, I. 112, 
113; he having previously acted on tt in 
1807, in the construction of a great part of 
his large mineral map of Derbyshire and its 
environs. 

¢ In all the numerous and wide-spread 
opportunities which Mr. Smith, Mr. Farey, 
and other of his friends have had, in seeing 
the maps which are in the possession of the 
mineral-owners, and their lessees and agents, 
and in those of professional coal-viewers, &c. 
throughout Great Britain, not an instance 
has occurred of any of these maps depicting 
the thick rocks and strata, whose edges are 
conspicuous on the surface, as the means of 
marking out almost parallel strips, within 
which the coals, tron-stones, thin lime- 
stones, fire-clay, &c. &c. are to be found 
ranging ; although in all the minutiz of 
surveying mineral estates, these principles 
and proceedings of Mr. S. are equally and 
even more applicable and useful, than they 
are in kingdom, county, or district surveys, 
As a recent instance may here be quoted, 
the survey of the Leinster coal district in the 
South of Ireland, made by Mr. Rich. Griffith, 
jun. in 1814, and since published by the 
Dublin Society, wherein Lassets of no rocks 
are attempted to be shewn, within the coal- 
field, but merely the basset ring of one ceal- 
seam, and broken parts of the bassets of three 
others; the ascertainment of which coal- 
bassets must have been as laborious, as the 
accurately marking out of half, or perhaps the 
whole of the basset-edges of the principal 
sand-stone rocks would have been, which 
inteslay the coals of the whole field; and 
from whence the internal structure of the 


of the map would admit; a practice quigg 
new amongst the makers of minerg) 
maps of mine or colliery estates then, 
or even now, except by those who hay. 
expressly followed Mr. Smith in this 
practice. 

6th. Having, in these early parts of 
his survey of the strata of England, by 
that very particular attention to the ng. 
ture of the surface soil, and its fitnes, 
for, and appropriation to  particula 
kinds of vegetable cultivation, or spon. 
tuneous growth, which his previous and 
early habits as a land-surveyor and ya 
luer had led and enabled him to pay ty 
these objects, while investigating the 
strata beneath, succeeded in ascertain 
ing and establishing numerous helps ty 
the mineral-surveyor, from the visible 
pearances of the vegetable productions of 
a district, towards tracing out the sur 
faces of its less conspicuous strata be. 
neath.* 

7th. Having, by the same persevering 
attention to the surface, in connection 
with its strata beneath it, ascertained th 
true source of the supply of all springsof 
water, to be the superficial water (0 
rains, or streams, pools, &c.) percolating 
downwards through porous strata, ot 
alluvia, uotil intercepted by water-tight 
strata, or by faults or patches of clayey 
alluvia, or by water already stagnated, 
in such porous masses; and having de 
duced, and applied in an extensive pra 
tice,then commenced, these investigation 
and conclusions as to the strata and 
springs, to the draining of land, whereis 
Mr. Smith bas been employed in most ol 
the improving agricultural districts of the 
kingdom, since about the beginning a 
this century. 

8th. Having, while engaged in th 
earliest of these investigations above 
mentioned, ascertained the important 
fact of the fossil shells, corals, and other 
organic remains, imbedded in the strata, 
not being accidentally or capricious) 
distributed therein, but that each parir 
cular species of these organic remalis 
(when such species are with the requisitt 
niceties discriminated) has its proper au 
invariable place in some particubs 


ae 





same would have been incomparably mor 
visibly and usefully shewn than at present 
* In the minuter details of the © 
cistricts, Mr, Farey used this other principk 
of selecting, mentioned p, 162. of his Re 
port; all which he acknowledges havit} 
derived from the instructions of Mr. Smit 
in mineral-surveying, See also the Ph 
Mag, vol. XXX¥. p. 1393 and vol. XL 
Pp. 168, 
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stratum or bed of the successive laminz 
of the earth; and having then drawn 
the conclusion, and verified it by an ex- 
tended research, that some one, or an 
assemblage of two or more of these spe- 
cies of fossil shells, &c. may serve as 


new and more distinctive marks of the 


identity of most of the strata in Eng- 
land,* than were previously known or 
resorted to by mineralogists or others. 
oth. Having ascertained, by the ac- 
iyal tracing and examining of great 
lengths of most of the upper and middle 
strata of England, that the mineralogical 
character's, as well as the more obvious 


or useful qualities of nearly all of them, 
vary so considerably in different parts of 
their course and breadth of surface, as 


to render any names for such strata, or 


descriptions of them, founded on mere 
| mineral characters, very uncertain and 


useless;+ yet probably, no tnstance has 
ocurred of any remarkable or useful 


quality of, or property attending a stra- 


tum (including its nodules and organized 


» fossils) having occurred in one place only, 


but more commonly such occur tn nu- 
merous pluces on its range: nearly all the 
roperties of a statum, more or less, 


often and suddenly appearing to de- 


crease, and perhaps to disappear locally ; 


to increase again to perfection, and after 


a greater or less length of range or 
breadth, again to decrease and disappear, 


| and so on. 


10th. Having ascertained that al- 


: though the strata of nearly all the South- 


east and East of England, have a general 
and easy dip towards the South-east : it 
isnotas one flat plane that they so dip 
or decline, but they are waved in a 
somewhat parallel manner, almost like 
the surface of a ploughed field, and on 
the great scale are found to form ridges 
and treughs.t . 

11th. Having, by the collection of 


; very numerous specimens, actually as- 


certained the particular species of fossil 
hells and other organic remains, which 


* On the sth of August, 1807, Mr. Farey 
published an explicit notification of these 
discoveries and conclusions by Mr. Smith, 
% to fossil shells, in the latter part of the 
aticle Coat, in Dr, Rees’s Cyclopedia. 

t+ A matter on which Mr. Farey very 
pointedly insisted, in 1811, in the preface 
and in various other parts of his Derby- 
shire Report, vol. I. 

+ In April, 1812, Mr. Farey published 
* Notification of this part of Mr. Smith’s dis- 
“veries, in the Philosophical Magazine, 
vol. XXXIX, p.272, note. 
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distinguish ten or more of the principal 
Strata of England; having observed, 
that often when extraneous alluvia are 
absent, the organic remains of the strata 
shew themselves in the ploughed soil; 
and having extensively used these, in con- 
junction with the other new means 
abovementioned of tracing and identify- 
ing the strata, previous to 1799; and 
having in that year made and circulated 
several manuscript copies of a list of such 
Shells, &c.* occupying a series of 23 of 
the principal strata, which are enumer- 
ated therein, in their order, from chalk, 
downwards to coal: which order of the 
English strata had not previously been 
ascertained and published by any one ;+ 
or the fact known, that London is si- 
tuated on almost the highest of the Bri- 
tish strata, which in the following sum- 
mer Mr. Smith ascertained. 

12th, Having in the prospectus. which 
Debrett printed and circulated in 1801, 
(and of which also great numbers were 
distributed, while Mr. Smith was solicit- 
ing the names of subscribers for the pub- 
lication of his map and memoir)f set 
forth very fully, what were the objects 
and advantages, to various classes of the 
community, as well as to science, which 
would result from the diffusion of the 





* The Rev. Benjamin Richardson, of 
Farley, William James, esq. of Welsbourn, 
and the late Rev, Joshua Townsend, of 
Pewsey, were among those who first received 
copies of the list here spoken of, which was 
drawn up at Mr. Townsend’s house in June, 
1799, concerning which list Mr. Farey pub- 
lished a notice, on the 31st of May, 1805, 
inthe Philosophical Magazine, vol. XLV. 
p- 334: and in August of the same year, 
Mr. Smith published a copy of this original 
list, in the ** Memoir’ which accompanied 
his map facing page 8. The late William 
Reynolds, of Coalbrookdale, Mr. Thomas 
Bartley, of Bristol, and others, (see Phit. 
Mag. vol. XXXVIII, p. 338. note) received 
copies of this list at second hand, soon after 
1799. 

+ In confirmation of which, all the nu- 
merous mineralogical and geological works, 
learned transactions, periodical publications, 
or other works prior to 1811, (when Mr. 
Farey’s Derlyshire Report, vol. 1. appeared) 
may in vain be searched, for any such know- 
ledge; or for the clear and explicit laying 
down and acting on, or using for the pur- 
poses of geological investigation or theory, 
any of the important discoveries or deduc- 
tions which are herein claimed for Mr. 
Smith. . 

+ On the 1st of July, 1801, the editor of 
the Monthly Magazine, invol, XI. p. 525, 
published a distinct notice of this prospectus. 
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knowledge regarding the strata, which 
had then recently been acquired. 

13th. Having, from the first com- 
mencement of his tracing and mapping 
the British strata, in the most free and 
unreserved manner, communicated to all 
the various mine, colliery, or qguarry- 
owners, agents, workmen, &c. with whom 
le conversed onthe spots, almost through- 
out England and Wales, and to sezen- 
tific men and others in general,® what- 
ever they wished to ask, regarding the 
principles and process on which his in- 
vestigations had been commenced and 
carried on, to the state in which his 
maps, sections and collections, were then 
shewn to them; and as to the general 
conclusions of every kind which he had 
drawn therefrom; and to Mr. John 
Farey in particular, the agent at Wo- 
burn for the late Duke of Bedford’s 
estates, at his Grace’s particular request 
(made before Mr. Farey had ever, even 
heard the name of Mr. Smith mentioned) 
a full and particular source of instruc- 
tions were given in mineral-surveying, 
by Mr. Smitht at the time of revising 
his map of the adjacent parts of Bed- 
fordshire and Buckinghamshire;. such 
as, joined with his own previous acquire- 
ments and industry, has enabled Mr. 
Farey, since the decease of his Grace, 
exclusively to practice mineral-surveying 
in new situations, almost throughout 
Great Britain. 

14th. Having at a very considerable 
trouble and expence brought together 





* For several years after 1800, Mr, Smith 
made a point of attending nearly all the 
public agricultural exhibitions of the Bath 
Society, Mr. Coke at Holkham, the Duke 
of Bedford at Woburn, and of Lord Somer- 
ville and the Smithfield Club in London, 
and there publicly hung up and shewed his 
map of ihe straiato many hundreds of in- 
telligent persons, which fact has very often 
been recorded in the newspaper accounts of 
the proceedings of these meetings. See the 
Star of the 2ist June, 1804, page 4; Phil. 
Maz. vol. XXXV. p, 114, &c. 

+ To whom Mr. Farey made this ac- 
knowledgment in the most handsome terms, 
in February 1810, in the Philosophical Ma- 
gazine, vol. XXXV. p. 1143 in a paper 
read to the Royal Society on March 21, 
1811; Pahl. Trans. 1812; and in June, 
18li, in his Derbyshire Report, vol. I. page 
110; and on very numerous other occa- 
sions, in the last 25 volumes of the Philoso- 
phical Magazine, and in several other works 
Mr. Farey has also stood forward, zealously 
and with effect, to assert Mr. Smith’s claims 
as herein ses forth. 
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and arranged a numerous collection 9 
specimens of the English and Welsh 
strata, from numerous and distant place 
(all of which were marked) on the range 
of each stratum, as shewn in his maps, 
and particularly of the organic remains 
found imbedded in each of these severa| 
strata. Having rented and kept rooms 
for the express purpose of di-playing 
these specimens, tz the real order anq 
succession in which they occur in th 
carth,and giving the freest access to them 
gratis, and to Rie maps af the strata and 
sections, to all persons who applied, ay 
great numbers did, and occupied much 
of Mr. Smith’s time in thus explaining 
them. 

At first, this collection was shewn jp 
Trim Street, Bath, through several years, 
next at Charing-Cross, London, and 
since 1804, for many subsequent years 
in Buckingham Street Strand, at Mr, 
Smith’s preseut residence, until this co} 
lection was, in June, 1816, removed to 
the British Museum, and there arranged 
by Mr. Smith, in a similar manner and 
order, for the free use of the public, 

15th. Having, in August 1815, pub 
lished (at Mr. John Cary’s, 181, Strand) 
his large coloured Map of the Strata, in 
15 sheets, on a scale of five miles to an 
inch; and a “ Memoir,” of 51 quarto 
pages, which accompanied tt. 

16th. Having since published (at ditte) 
“ A Geological Table of British Organit 
ed Fossils,” &c. containing a great many 
useful and interesting particulars ona 
single sheet. 

Also (at ditto) “ A Geological Section, 
from London to Snowden,” on a long 
sheet. 

And (at Mr. Evan Williams’, No. 41, 
in the Strand) one out of the two in 
tended parts of the “ Stratigraphical 
System,” in which more than 700 species 
of shells and other organic remains which 
Mr. S. has arranged in the British Mv 
seum, are each to be named, and scientr 
fically described ; with references to the 
precise different places, at which the se 
veral individuals of each species were 
dug,* and the particular stratum (with 
reference to the map and section) which 
it there occupied. 

Also - Mr. James Sowerby’s, No.2; 
Mead-place, Lambeth) three out of the 
sever intended numbers of “ British Str 


- pe EE 





* These places, as enumerated in this Sts 
part, are 263 in number, and the numbe 
of the individual shells, &, 1155; of which 
an alphabetical list is given in the Philos 
phical Magazine, vol, L. p. 271. 
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tq Identified, by theirimbedded Organic 

Remains,” in which drawings are given 

and the names of all the most charac- 

teristic shells, corals, &c. of each stratum. 
London, Dec. 1, 1817. 





To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


DUELLING, or the custom of decid- 
ing certain kinds of controversies by an 
appeal to deadly weapons, appears so 
absurd and so barbarous, that we are apt 
to wonder that it should exist at all, even 
among the rudest tribes, much more that 
‘t should flourish in the highest degree 
among nations the most celebrated for 
their civilization and knowledge. Some 
of our first-rate writers have ventured to 


| express their doubts of its general evil 


teudency; and, it must be confessed, 
that all candid persons will be obliged to 


' hesitate in their complete comdemnation 


of it. The principal arguments against 
duelling are thus summarily expressed by 
Dr. Blair in his Sermon on Patience, 
This celebrated preacher premises, that 
though resentment of wrongs is a useful 


principle in human nature, and is the 


necessary guard of private rights, yet, if 


not kept within due bounds, it is in hazard 
of rising into fierce and cruel revenge, 


insisting on such degrees of reparation as 


| bear no proportion to the wrong suffered. 
. “ What proportion, for instance, is there 


between the life of a man and an affront 
received by some rash expressions in 


conversation which the wise would have 
_ slighted, and which in the course of a few 


weeks would have been forgotten by every 


| one? How fantastic, then, how unjustifi- 
| able are those supposed laws of honour, 
_ which, for such an affront, require no 


less reparation than the death of a fel- 
low-creature ; and which, to obtain this 
reparation, require a man to endanger 
his own life—laws which, as they have 


no foundation in reason, never received 


the least sanction from any of the wise 
aid polished nations of antiquity, but 
were devised in the darkest ages of the 
world, and are derived to us from the 


» ferocious barbarity of Gothic manners,” 


These remarks are,no doubt, decorous 
fom the mouth of a Christian preacher, 
and are truly deserving of attention; but 
t must be allowed that they are also 
‘omewhat partial and declamatory. In 
attempting to remove an evil we can 
a expect to succeed unless we give 
ull weight to every difficulty, Although 
relling, no doubt, originated in the ju- 
“cal combats of the Gothic nations, it 
> hot quite fair to represent it as derived 
‘am their ferocious manners; it cer- 


_ tainly has a greater affinity to those ge- 


nerous and honourable sentiments which 
are well known to have been conspicuous 
in their character. That the duellist is 
generally roused by a murderous thirst 
of revenge, as is here insinuated, is also 
a harsh assertion. The least knowledge 
of the world will convince every one that 
a desire to wipe off some base aspersion 
on the character which has reached the 
public ear is the usual motive; and that 
a man should rather risk his life than 
sink under a dishonourable name, will 
naturally command more admiration 
than censure. But no inan in his senses, 
I imagine, would venture his life on ac- 
count of any such trivial affront as “a 
rash expression which in a few weeks 
would be forgotten.” When one has 
been publicly accused by a respectable 
person,who at the same time refuses to re- 
tract or apologise,of some of those inferior 
crimes that are not cognizable in a court 
of law, it would appear that he was ac- 
tually reduced to the truly dreadful al- 
ternative, either of bearing the stigma 
and banishing himself from reputable so- 
ciety, or wiping it off at the point of the 
sword. Insinuations against character 
are not always forgotten in a few. weeks: 
it is mentioned by Bishop Burnet, that 
when the Earl of Rochester shewed some 
disinclination to vindicate his honour by 
a duel, the disgrace was never wholly 
effaced. 

This punctilious sense of honour,which 
is so striking a feature in the character of 
modern nations, when compared to those 
of antiquity, instead of degrading them, 
as the doctor asserts, has quite a con- 
trary tendency. Notwithstanding the 
high intellectual acquisitions of the an- 
tients, their manners, as in many in- 
stances that are recorded, could not be 
endured in modern society. Dr. Robert- 
son candidly ascribes this amelioration in 
our social intercourse in a great measure 
to the practice of duelling. ‘In must be 
admitted,” says the reverend historian, 
(Hist. ch. 5, b. 5,) “ that to this absurd 
custom we must ascribe, in some degree, 
the extraordinary gentleness and com- 
plaisance of modern manners, and that 
respectful attention of one man to an- 
other, which at preseft render the social 
intercourse of life far raore agreeable and 
decent than among the most civilized na- 
tions of antiquity.” 

Dr. Robertson’s hypothesis with regard 
to the ennobling influence of duelling on 
manners, is illustrated and confirmed by 
the observation of travellers on the state 
of social behaviour in some countries of 
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Europe where it is not practised, particu- 
Jarly in certain parts of Italy and Spain. 
A more manly and decent attention to 
character will Se found among a com- 
pany of English porters than may some- 
times be seen in those countries among 
parties of the nobility. In proof of this 
assertion I shall only quote the remarks 
of Mr. Jacob, (see his Travels in Spain,) 
on attending the evening parties at the 
house of the Countess Villamrique, which 
are said to be the most crowded of any 
in Seville, and more frequented by the 
English than any other, “ There is a 
coarseness of manners among the higher 
ranks very visible in these parties, and 
language sometimes passes which in other 
countries would lead to serious conse- 
uences. ‘To call a man a liar, or even 
to take him by the nose, would not pro- 
duce a duel, nor perhaps be thought of 
the next day; the point of honour is not 
observed ; there is in consequence none 
of that delicate sensibility which charac- 
terizes the gentlemen in England.” 
Although truth has obliged me to state 
these favourable considerations, it must 
not be inferred that I have any design to 
justify or encourage duelling; but,on the 
contrary, if possible, to remedy or remove 
the evil; for such it must be allowed to 
be, as it often occasions the loss of value 
able lives; and it must be tlic wish of all 
that some more innocent device were 
found to supply its place. Many dif- 
ferences which have ended in blood 
might have been settled without any loss 
of character to either party, by some kind 
of judicial appeal. A court of honour, for 
instance, might be instituted, with the 
utmost propriety, in every metropolis, of 
which one fourth should always consist of 
noblemen, and another fourth of general 
officers, to which the aggrieved in most 
cases might appeal without any imputa- 
tion of pusillanimity. By such means the 
necessity of applying to the desperate re- 
source of probable manslaughter would 
at least be diminished, and without any 
debasing consequences on manners. It 
were desirable, at the same time, that 
our fashionable code of honour should be 
revised and improved ; and that, among 
other innovations, persons who have de- 
bauched the innocent without making all 
posswble reparation, or who are notorious 
for defrauding tradesmen, by wantonly 
running into debt, should be accounted 
base and cruel, and shunned by all who 
aspire to the name and character of gen- 
tlemen. W.N. 


Bedford Row, Jan. 12, 1818. 





To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 
Non ego te mieis 
Chartis exornatum silebo 
Totve tuos patiar labores 
Impune, Quinti carpere lividas 
Obliviones.— Hor. Ode 9, lib, 4, 


IN perusing an account of the varions 
authors of antiquity that have been trans. 
lated into our language, I was not a little 
surprised to discover, that while some of 
very inferior description had been brough; 
to our notice, many that had ranked high 
in the opinions of the critics of a forme 
age, and possessed no ordinary share of 
merit, had been entirely neglected. From 
those who have been thus undeservedly 
suffered to remain in obscurity, I now 
beg leave to introduce one to your no. 
tice ; and if, in bringing him to the light, 
my weak endeavours shall prevail oq 
sume abler hand to display bis beauties 
more fully to the literary world, I shall 
feel that [ have been more than ainply 
compensated for my labours. The ay 
thor to whom I would call your attentiog 
is generally known by the title of Qui. 
Tus CaLaBerR, whose reputation as a 
poet, if we are allowed to judge from the 
writings of critics and men of no mean 
abilities, must have been very consider 
able. Some have even ranked him equal 
to Homer, others below him, and Hein 
sius, in the Bibliotheca Graca of Fabri 
cius, has not hesitated to say that he was 
the only poet whose works could be read 
with any degree of satisfaction, after the 
venerable father of poetry. This remark, 
however, might emanate from thie close 
connection which there is between the 
Paralipomena of Quintus, and the Shad 
of Homer ; the former being professedlya 
continuation of that work, as it embraces 
all the events which occurred from the 
death of Hector to the ruin of the Trojao 
empire, and concludes with the disper 


sion of the Grecian navy by a storm on | 


their homeward voyage. Thus the work 
of Calaber forms an intermediate link, 
not only with the Iliad and Odyssey of 
Homer, but also with the /Eneis of Vir 
gil. The dispersion of the fleet of the 
Greeks, and the sufferings which they 
undergo during the fury of the tempes, 
naturally call our attention to the hero 
of the Odyssey, while at the same time 
our interest is equally kept alive for 
welfare of the founder of the Lata 
realm. 
As the author of the Paralipomend, ™ 
consequence of his long obscurity, is litte 
known, except by those who make clar 
sical studies their pursuit, it is fit that 
should acquaint the generality of you 
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readers with his character, and the age 
‘, which he lived, before I proceed to 
examine his merits as a poet. On this 
aint I shall endeavour to gratify their 
~yriosity by collecting such im erfect 
notices as 1 have been able to discover 
‘ancient and modern writers, but much 
fear that what I shall say on this subject 


_ qjl] relate more to his works than to the 
circumstances of his life, since those who 


have mentioned him have been more par- 


ticular in their accounts of his writings 
- than of himself, It is impossible to de- 
termine, with any degree of exactness, 
 gither the age in which he lived, or the 
country of which he was a native; and, 
- indeed, we are told that the very name 
- by which he is at present distinguished is 
merely conjectural. Yet, notwithstand- 


ing these disadvantages, such was the 


» repute of his writings, that the ablest 
critics of the 15th and 16th centuries la- 
- poured to illustrate them by commenta- 
ries, and used every endeavour to restore 
such parts as the ravages of time had left 
_ jn an imperfect state, or the carelessness 
' of transcribers had mutilated. 


We are informed by Fabricius, in his 


| Bibliotheca Greca, that the poem which 
_ bears the name of Quintus, or Cointus, 
_ was first discovered by Cardinal Bessa- 
tion, in the old church of St. Nicholas, 


near Otranto, a seaport town of Calabria, 
and that from that circumstance he re- 
ceived the name of Calaber, or the Ca- 
labrian. The authors of the Journal des 
Scavans, however, with a view to invali- 
date the conjecture of Fabricius, declare 
that Otranto is not in Calabria, but in 
Apulia. Be that as it may, Fabricius is 
eompletely supported by Pomponius Me- 
la, Cellarius, and other ancient geogra- 
phers. By some writers, however, Quin- 
tus is called Smyrneus, because so men- 
toned by Tzetzes, and from a passage in 


the twelfth book of the poem. Notwith-- 


standing the obscurity in which the life of 
our author is veiled, Rhodomannus, Vos- 
us, and some others, have attempted, 
irom the same passage, to define the 
‘vocation which he pursued, and unequi- 
vocally inform us that he was a school- 
master in Smyrna. This, however, is 
impossible from our author’s own words, 
who says, that at the time he was inspired 
with a taste for poetry the down of man- 
bood had not shaded ‘bis cheeks, and 
erefore his youth could not admit of 
§ undertaking an office for which, on 
very account, he was unfit. That he 
"*s brought up to rustic employments is 
‘ore than probable, from the rural images 
Which the poem abounds, and the de- 


scription whieh he gives of Mount Sypilus 
as being surrounded by a vapour extreme- 
ly injurious to shepherds, a circumstance 
which he might mention 1 ae having him- 
self felt the effect of it, Might almost lead 
us to conclude that he was employed in 
the same capacity. 

As to the age of our author it is im- 
possible to decide, for there is no crite- 
rion by which we can be guided. Those 
that have come to any decision at all, 
have done so by a comparison of his 
writings with those of authors of the age 
to which they wished to fix the period of 
his existence, “ Neque de etate Cointi,” 
says Fabricius, ‘ adeo certi quicquam 
constat, licet ex charactere carminis, 
lubrico nimis argumento, Rhodomannus 
et post eum alii conjecerunt propinquum 
fuisse ztati Nonni Coluthi, Tryphiodori, 
et Mus@i.” ‘The comparison of his style 
with that of Nonnus, Tryphiodorus, or 
Musaus, leaves the point still undeter- 
mined ; for their ages are no better ascer- 
tained than that of Quintus Calaber. 
Coluthus is, indeed, positively said b 
Suidas to have lived in the time of the 
Emperor Anastasius; but the limits of 
my paper will not allow me to enter into 
his life, and J must refer the reader to the 
argumenta prefixed to Lennep’s edition 
of that poet for further information. But 
the conformity of style in our poet and 
the Rape of Helen, the only work extant 
of Coluthus, is by no means a sufficient 
proof of their javing been cotemporary. 
Quintus, it ix well known, has closely 
imitated the style of Homer; and from 
the nature of his work he could not do 
otherwise: but if, on the other hand, 
Coluthus has done the same, can it be a 
matter of surprise that there should be a 
similarity of style, or even a coincidence 
of ideas in some parts of their writings? 
I shall not here detail the arguments of 
those-who have drawn their conclusions 
from & comparisan of style, but reserve 
that until I examine the writings of Quin- 
tus as to their poeticai merits, when it is 
my intention to compare them with those 
of Coluthus and Tryphiodorus. 

I must, however, adduce a singular 
mode of argument which one critic, Rein- 
sius, has adopted, to prove the zra of our 
author. There cannot exist a doubt, 
says that writer, but that the author of 
Paralipomena and Corinthos, the gram- 
marian, who published a Treatise on the 
Dialects, are one and the same person, 
for it is a matter of no great difficulty to 
change the name of Coriathos into a 
tos; besides which, the accurate descFip- 
tion of places throughout the poem 
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strongly evinces the critical nicety of the 
erammarian. Were this sort of argu- 
ment tenable the question might be set 
at rest altogether, and Quintus be proved 
to have written during the time of the 
Roman emperors; but the vague con- 
jecture, for it scarcely deserves any other 
name, might, with equal reason, be ap- 
plied to the writings of Homer, who is 
just as accurate in delineation as Quintus 
Calaber. 
There are some who have adopted 
much more conclusive, as well as more 
rational, means of discovering the age in 
which Quintus wrote, and deduce their 
arguments almost entirely from various 
passages of the poem, which they have 
selected for that purpose. Now the 
Paralipomena is divided into fourteen 
books, eleven of which are the acknow- 
ledged work of Quintus, and belonged to 
the original poem; but the three last, it 
is generally agreed, have been added by 
some other hand, and the style in which 
they are written sanctions that opinion. 
At this moment it would be irrelevant 
to the nature of this paper to enter into 
an examination of their style; I shall 
therefore defer so doing until such time 
as my subject shall lead me to speak on 
the merits of the whole work, These 
critics, however, select the passages upon 
which they found their arguments indiscri- 
minately from the whole foxrteen books, 
and therefore must fail some of these 
points, as those passagey which are se- 
lected from parts which are not the ac- 
knowledged work of Cuintus, cannot 
tend much towards proving the era of 
his existence. I shall, nevertheless, lay 
all of them before my reader, and ex- 
amine them as I proceed, separatim. 
But as their examination will necessarily 
occupy 4 long space, from the extracts 
which must accompany them, I am afraid 
that I suall exceed the limits usually pre- 
scribed to your correspondents, and shall 
therefore defer entering on them for the 
present, and make them the subject of a 
future communication. 


Tam, &c. JUVENIS. 








To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


Proposals for the Establishment of a 
Crus at Lincoxn in commemoration of 
the Birth-day of H. R. H. the Prin- 
cess CHARLoTreE of Wates, which shall 
embrace at the same time a SINKING, 
and a SavinG Funp, for the Relief of 
the Poor. 

IN proportion as we are afflicted by 
the loss of our late accomplished and 
promising Princess—au proportion as we 
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admired her virtues—in proportion as he 
example is deserving of being held UD to 
posterity, so let us, out of the heavy 
fiction, and from the deep and lastip 
loss which it has pleased God in his yp. 
erring wisdom to bring upon us, en, 
deavour, not as sorrowing without ho 
to draw from it such consolation as shaji 
not only be permanent, but shall no, 
even that she herself is removed hence 
cause her memory to become, as eag, 
successive year shall pass away, more anj 
more cherished by the people over whog, 
it was hoped that she might have bee, 
permitted to reign—as he has done who, 
we venerate as our sovereign, and whom, 
as a father, we love and respect. 

An invitation is therefore made to yq 
to follow her example—she who was eyes, 
and light, and joy to the blind—feet j, 
the lame—the sweetest harmony, anj 
music the most melodious to the deaf. 
clothes to the naked—food to the hu 
—a visitor to the sick and afflicted-, 
consoler and comforter to the strange 
and prisoner—to the ignorant an instru 
tor—to the sailor a polar star—to th 
soldier glory, and his hope of reward, 
But, alas! to all how dreadful is now th 
reverse! He alone, who, under the s» 
perintendence of Providence, was th 
guide and director to so much goodney, 
and who sanctioned to us such pleasing 
hopes, is himself in mercy spared th 
sorrow with which we, as one family, 
have been afflicted. 

In the sincere hope of rivalling an 
club that may yet bave been established 
for the purpose of benefiting our poore 
neighbours, I beg leave to propose, that 
one shall be established at Lincotn in 
Conmemoration of H. R. H. the lat 
Princess Cuartotre of Waxes’s Birth 
day, to embrace, at one and the same 
time, the double blessing to the poor 
a Saving anda Sinking Fund. __ 

From a small and comparatively trifling 
beginning we have seen what may le 
achieved, as in the instance of the Spir 
ning Feast, first instituted at Alford; 3% 
indeed, what may not be brought to per 
fection, if entered into by such vigilance, 
followed up by such activity, and co™ 
ducted by such judgment as in every 
action of his life characterize th 
Rev. G. Bouyer, patronised as fe 
was by Lady WILLouGHBY DE Ernest; 
who, though by birth the first im tM 
county, is infinitely less remarkable ' 
the splendour of her rank, than for he 
benevolence and the extent of her ch 
rities. 
It being an object every way worthy” 
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attention, that some expedient should be 
found out to obviate the heavy and dis- 
tressing parochial charges that are levied 
on the deserving and industrious farmer, 
Kc, happening, too, as it so often does, 
that persons of this class are more op- 
pressed by want than he who so shame- 
iessly de.nands assistance—the hope, the 
confident hope of removing, in a great 
degree, if not altogether, this abuse of 
charity, has urged me, sir, to take up my 
pen to address you; trusting, that the 
attention of the county may be called 
to this point, and that it may be as well 
of immediate and widely extended as of 
future benefit to all classes of society. 
The peasant with gratitude may ask, and 
withoutshame receive such reasonable as- 
sistances as these. The persons appointed 
ly the committee to distribute its.alms 


| would be respected by the poor: and what 


rector of a parish would object,having,as he 
would, such abundant means of knowing 
how worthy the object was on whom he 
bestowed? The most degraded would 
alone in a short time be found to apply 
for parochial relief; and the largest tem- 
porary assistance would naturally be be- 
stowed upon such industrious labourer 
aud his family, as should in health most 
largely contribute his portion to the Sav- 
ing Fund. 

I fear running to too great a length, 
and of occupying too much of your time, 
s0 profitably employed for the good of 
yourcountry, or I could still say much 
more, If * England expects that every 
man shall do his duty,” let us not, there- 
lore, be behind our neighbours: by as- 
sembling together, by each adding only a 
triling sum, how much good may we he- 


| Stow !—how many beds of sickness, and 


pain, and sufferings may we alleviate !— 
how by any other means can we hope so 
completely to cheer the declining age of 
the virtuous and laborious poor? What 
aiexample have we had!! Was there 
to be found, throughout the widely ex- 
tended dominions of our venerable and 
beloved sovereign, one who did not admire 
aud love her; one who did not grieve at 
ber being thus uuexpectedly taken from 
ust Let us, therefore, in the bearts of 
le poor raise an altar which shall pour 
orth everlasting blessings upon her name; 
and teach succeeding generatioas, by the 
efforts we make, how worthy we are to 
call her our country-woman. Let us, I 
“ay, teach the poor what is, from her ex- 
ample, expected of them; let every cot- 
tage hang up her portrait; let every little 
Spiug orphan learn to call her mother; 
“every mother teach the daughter that 
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to be praise-worthy they must follow her 
example: trom every father let the son 
be taught, that while all Europe was 
groaning under the lash of an incestuous, 
blasphemous usurper, wiio, like a burning 
comet, drew in his train all the horrors of 
war, and all the crimes with which his 
iniquitous court was surrounded, let him 
remember that war was kept from this 
highly favoured land, thas the cottager 
ate his bread in peace, feared no con- 
scription for his son, nor had to dread 
the French fraternal (¢nfernal) embrace 
for his wite, his daughter, or his sister, 
Let us teach our poor, therefore, with the 
most unteigned gratitude, * to fear their 
God, to honour their king, and to meddle 
not with those that are given to change.” 
With one additional prayer that he will 
be pleased to further this plan; and 
again, sir, that he will make to prosper 
all your laudable endeavours in the 
N.M.M. I subscribe myself 
Tue Sincere Frrenp 
OF EVERY Poor Man, 


P.S. Allow me merely as hints to pro- 
pose: 

1st. That the lord-lieutenant of the 
county be requested to allow his name to 
appear as president, and in his absence 
the high sheriff and the lady patroness of 
the Stuff Ball (ladies being admitted to 
the club) as presidents. 

2dly. The club to be held at Lincoln 
in an assize week ; each member to pay 
on their being elected four guineas, and 
two guineas annually: ladies to pay no 
sub:cription on being admitted, 

Sdly. Tuesmallest possible sums to be 
received into the Saving Fund; and one or 
more per cent. upon all the subscriptions 
to be laid by to accumulate in the Sink- 
ing Fund, (say for 60 years only,) towards 
the relief of such poor as shail receive no 
parochial assistance. Every parish* in 
the county being invited to subscribe, 
and every individual to put down such 
sum as shall be thought requisite to allow 
of their being named honorary members. 

4thly, On the several club-days and 
other meetings, a medal to be worn sus- 
pended by a broad royal blue rbbon with 
the likeness of H. R. H. on one side, and 
the day of her birth: on the reverse, the 
setting sun under a cloud, with Heu / 
Nov. 6, 1817. Round the edge: Insti- 
tuted such a day, such a year. 





ee 


* Already 1 know several parishes that 
will put down their quota, and subscribers 
that will contribute what, in an accumula- 
tion of 60 years, will amount to a very con- 
siderable sum of money. 
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To the Ladttor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


IN the advertisement of a new trans- 
lation of the Bible, by Mr. Joun Bet- 
Lamy, which accompanies your number 
*5r February, the learned editor remarks, 
that “ no translation has been made from 
the original Hebrew since the 128th year 
of Christ,” which remark he extends to 
all European languages. In answer to 
this I must state, that there exists, mn the 
German language, a translation of the 
Old Testament, which has been made in 
the course of the last 40 years—naimnely, 
the Pentateuch, Psalms, and Solomon’s 
Song, &c.by the late Moses MENDELSOHN 
and the other books by several other 
hands. If even the learning of the re- 
spective translators did not sufficiently 
vouch for the origwality of their trans- 
lations, the excellence of their version 
would remove every doubt; but I need 
not enlarge upon that head; the merit of 
a MenprLsoun is too generally known to 
need my eulogies. 

To prove the necessity of a new Eng- 
lish translation of the Bible, Mr. B. 
quotes many learned authorities; but 
seems to have forgotten, that to justify 
any alterations or innovations, it must 
first be proved that the general and 
adopted translation has erred, and that 
the alteration is really better: if both 
these points cannot be supported with 
satisfactory reasons, it is certainly better 
to abide by the old version than to quibble 
w.th an arbitrary and erroneous innova- 
tion. Among the samples which Mr. B. 
exhibits of his new translation he quotes 
2 Kings, v. 18, where Naaman, instead of 
speaking in the future, is obliged (merely 
to please the new translation) to speak in 
the preterite, and says: “‘ When my lord 
came to the house of Rimmon to wor- 
ship there, then he leaned on my hand, 
and I myself worshipped in the house of 
Rimmon: will Jehovah, I pray thee, par- 
don thy servant in this thing?” 

Accordingly, we are in doubt whether 
Naaman worshipped merely because his 
lord leaned on his hand, or out of his 
own inclination, Ifthe former is to be 
understood, it is to be objected that 
Naaman, who had been until now an 
idolater,most probably worshipped inthe 
Temple of Rimmon by the impulse of his 
own inclination, without being stimulated 
by the presence of his lord; in the latter 
case the question arises, what prompts 
Naaman to mention the presence of his 
master? Surely he cannot mean to pal- 
Late by this pleonasm his former trans- 


gression! In the old trayslation this 


contradiction is reconciled; Naamay 
speaks no more of the past, but prays 
only to know whether, when in future 
tumes, he who intends to worship none 
but Jehovah, is obliged to attend bjs 
lord ag the temple of Rimmon, and he 
leans ov his hands, Naaman being they 
obliged to bow down when his lord dogs, 
Jehovah will pardon him that; which he 
says, without the least reflection on his 
past conduct. 

Isaiah vi, 10. The translator takes the 
whole verse, which is evidently in the 
imperative, for a simple relation, and puy 
it in the preterite. I think it might bet. 
ter be translated : ** May the heart of this 
peopie be hardened, their ears deafened, 
their eyes dazzled, lest,” &c.—which isa 
curse that the Lord lays upon them in his 
wrath, and agrees with the old transle 
tion. 

Genesis iii, 22. The German translation 
says: “ And the Lord God said, &, 
how easily might he put forth bis hand 
and take even of the tree of life, that he 
might live for ever !” 

Genesis vi, 6. The translator makes an 
innovation which is unpardonable, The 
Targum is in favour of the old trasla 
tion; the ensuing verse proves clearly 
that the preceding did not mean “ that 
the Lord was satisfied that he had made 
man on the earth,” or he would not have 
devoted him to destruction. There are 
numerous examples, e. g. Numbers xxii, 
23, Deuteron. 32, Psalms cxxxv, 14, 
Fxodus xxxii, 14, 4 Sam. av, 11, Sc. of 


OS meaning to repent, (which repent 
ance is then merely figurative,) conse 
quently the other part of the verse must 
say, instead of: “ it grieved”—“ he idol 


ized,” and the conjunction ) be trans 


lated by “ though.” I suppose the 7th 
verse will also be altered, to agree with 
the preceding, because Jehovah cannot 
be pleased in the 6th, and resolve upon 
destruction in the 7th verse. 

Genesis vi, 14. “ Make to thee an ark, 
&c. there thou shalt expiate within and 
without by atonement.” 

It is laughable to see into what a scrape 
the desire of saying something new has 
led our trahslater, and it reminds me of 
Rousseau’s observation respecting philo- 
sophers (Emile iv). “ Il n’y en a pas ub 
seul qui venant 4 connaitre le vrai et le 
faux, ne préférat le mensonge qu'il 4 
trouvé, & la verité decouverte par un 
autre.” Certainly a new way of pitching 
aman of war with expiation! Mr. B. 
deserves to have a patent for it! it will 
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cave government a considerable expense. 
[ am only afraid the experiment will 

rove fallacious and the vessel will not be 
vater-cight. The Targum translates the 


word mp2) by ula and, Exodus 
#3, the word iT YOTW) by MNS 
according to which, itis from the verb 
955 to cover, to bedaub, which former 
meaning is ascertained by its derivative 
nvies cover. It may also bea denom, 


of "VDD then it means, to pitch, (¢om- 
pare “WOT from “WOFT, Exodus ii, 3,) 


but in neither case does it mean “ to ex- 
piate.” Mr, B. is certainly right to call 
his a “ new translation.” 

Genesis xxxvil, 3. Now Israel, &c. &c. 
This “ succession of the eldership” has 
been implied by some commentators as 
a consequence of Jacob’s love to his son, 
but nevertheless all other translators have 
till now translated it by “ son of his old 
age,” for even Benjamin is (Gen. xhiii, 20) 
called “ child of his old age.” Rabbi 
Mos Maimon explains it by “ attendant 
on his old age,” and, as he observes, for 
that reason he was also exempted from 
keeping the flocks; but this is not * suc- 
cession of the eldership after him.” 

“ A vesture of supplication”—Strange ! 
I never heard of such a dress before. 
We find the same 2 Sam. xiii, 18 and 19, 
according to which it appears that it was 
a garment worn by the daughters of 
kings, and perhaps by other persons of 
high rank, and on account of its being 
precious and costly, Jacob chose it for 
his favourite son to distinguish him from 
the others. 

Want of time does not allow me to 
enlarge more upon this new translation ; 
Ihave therefure only made some ani- 
Madversions upon those alterations of 
the Hebrew text, which to me appeared 
ill-founded, and seemed to be introduced 
either for the purpose of novelty, or to 
arise from the translator’s having mis- 
understood the original Hebrew. Now 
lappeal to the intelligent reader to an- 
swer ine this question: Is our Holy Bible, 
Which divine Providence has laid down 
with so much beauty and perspicuity, a 
book which ought to be darkened bya 
inysterious and false interpretation? Has 
it gained, or can it possibly gain, by such 
4 new translation? No; it is not the 
book which ought to be sported with! 
(divine truth be set in a clearer light 
4 us short-sighted mortals, and not be 
“‘ouded by the spirit of controversy. 

lam, Xc, S. 


To the Editor af the New Monthly Magazine. 


Tunis, Oct. 18, 1817. 

I conduct you directly to the ruins of 
ancient Carthage; but there are only 
some of the late Roman buildings, and 
very few in good preservation: only the 
upper cisterns for the rain water, and the 
lower ones, which received the water 
brought by the aqueduct from the moun- 
tain of Zoavan, about 36 miles distant, 
still exist; of all the rest hardly a dis- 
tinguishable trace remains: we see, how- 
ever, Outlines, as it were, of temples, 
theatres, amphitheatres, of baths, of the 
walls of the city and of the port; but all 
is Roman brickwork of a more or less an- 
cient date. Of the elder Carthaye there 
is not a vestige to be found. Count 
Camillo Borgia, nephew of the celebrated 
Cardinal, (whose Museum has been re- 
moved from Velletri to Naples, and de- 
posited az Studiit,) and who, from politi- 
cal reasons, lived here with me a year 
and a quarter, has proposed the very in- 
genious hypothesis which Shaw has in 
part slightly touched upon, that the most 
ancient city of Carthage lay near to the 
more modern city, but in another direc- 
tion. With a good map you will easily 
understand it. The original city lay 
quite turned to the sea, running froin 
north-east to south. west: its port was 
where the gardens of the convents now 
are ; its entrance behind the mountain 
Gamantii is now choked up with sand, 
for the land has here evidently gained 
upon the sea, and the isthmus 18 now a 
pretty broad plain between Tunis and 
the ruins. The new or Roman Carthage 
lay in another direction, as is shewn by 
the ruins along the bay, where the road 
of Goletta is now, from the East to the 
West. It is highly probable that the re- 
ligious Romans in their political super- 
stition did not build the new city on the 
accursed foundation of the ancient one. 
The situation of the new city does not 
agree with the description given by the 
ancients of the camp and the military 
operations of Scipio. The Byrsa, as it is 
called, of the new Carthage is much too 
low; the place where our country houses 
stand is still called in the Arabic lan- 
guage the harbour, E/ Marsa. The 
houses of the port of the new town shew 
that it never could have had the extent, 
position, arrangement, &c. which are af- 
fixed to that of the new city. ‘These,and 
an infinite number of other local reasons, 
are much in favour of Borgia’s ingenious 
hypothesis, which you will find more cir- 
cumstantially detailed in the description 
of Tunis, which the Caunt, who returned 
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aples six months ago, 1s now com- 
emi - and which, in respect at least 
to th quantity « of materials that he has 
collected in his journey into the interior 
of the country, by his researches, mea- 
surements, drawings, &c. will far surpass 
all that have hitherto appeared ; for 
Shaw is the only one, who though very 
short, is however exact, and whose views 
are just and often acute. Pere Caroni 
borrowed his from him, and saw little 
himself; he is besides more of a con- 
noisseur in coins than in the greater re- 
mains of antiquity. Ofall the rest it is 
not worth the pains to speak, and least 
of all of the pompous phrase-maker, 
Chateaubriand, who saw the ruins only 
en passant, and tres « suvuliérement. The 

two Englishmen, M ,amerchant, and 
, & petty naval officer, are most 
wretched and maccurate compilers. 

©: the ruins of Utica, which I have 
seen only once, and that in the suite of 
the accom) ‘lished Princess of Wale 'S, SE- 
veral remains exist ; Count Borgia has 





bB— 


not only taken plans and drawings of 


them all, but has also had excavations 
made, and discovered a considerable 
public building, as we conjecture a Ba- 
silica, built of the finest marble, but all 
the colucma broken to pieces. ‘The 
building seems have been destroyed 
by fire. The very uphealthy season, 
want of funds, and his departure cuied 
him to suspend his researches, which 
however, he bas not given up all thoughts 
of renewing, and which would certainly 
lead to highly interesting results.* The 
interior of the country through which 


the Count travelled is full of ruins of 


numerous towns, some of them very con- 
siderable, of the bmldings in which he 
had made plans or drawings, and also 
copied several inscriptions. The maps 
which he has made during his travels 
would greatly contribute to correct the 
present, and to illustrate the ancient 
geography of this kingdom. It is a pity 
that he could not penetrate far enough 
lito the imterior, but this can only be 


done with the annual detachments of 


troops, which collect the tribute from the 
various Arab tribes that imbabit the 
country. lt seemscertain that the coast 
of the country has in many places gained 
a great deal upon the sea, and was 
changed particularly by the course of the 
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# These imtentions have been frustrated 
by the death of Count Borgia soon after his 
return to Italy, as mentioned in one of our 
former numbers,—Evitor, 
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Mejerda or Bagrada. Thus the harbour 
of Utria is now miles from the Coast, 
though the marshy soil and tradition 
both shew that the sea penetrated to it, 
There are very fine ruins rematuing of g 
town which is still called Udina, the 
pame of which I have found only in the 
Greek and Latin itineraries, five or giz 
leagues from Tunis, to the N. W. The 
magnificent aqueduct of colossal di mei 
sions, which les now mostly in ruins, js 
a work worthy of the Romans. At the 
source is the temple of which Shay 
speaks, and of which Count Borgia has 
made a drawing. Several statues haye 
been found here; but th ey were partly 
mach damaged by time, and by the su 
perstition of the Moors, and pai tly very 
indifferent copies of a late ave, 

To give you an idea of the skiil of the 
first antiquarian here, a certain Nether 
land engineer of the name of Humbach, 
who possesses a very soud ciuaen oi 
coins, Lueed only say, that tall my arrival, 
he was confident that the splendid ruins 
of the abovementioned aqueduct, ev 
dertly a Roman work, were a work of 
the Carthaginians, aod called a statue of 
Trajan, though a- striking likeness, a 
Cesar. He has since changed his erudite 
opinion. This man had tound or copied 
numerous Latin inscriptions, of which he 
did not understand a word; I advised 
hin to send them through me to the 
learned Marini at Rome, but in vain= 
At last Count Borgia with great ditt 
culty obtained copies from him, which 
will now be published. Among them 
are some Latin, Greek, and Panic. | 
have here one Punic, and one old Spanish 
for Bishop Minter, copied by Count 
Borgia. 

Coins that are good for any thing are 
here rarer and dearer than in Italy, 0 
even in England, and hardly any but 
Roman are to be had ; some times to 
counterteits are to be met with: her 
every toreiguer Sets up lor an aitiquarial, 
and even my Italian cook deals in cot 
and engraved stones, of which I have 4 
small collection; [ have all the Var 
dal Kings. Medals are in proportion 
rarer and dearer than coins, and for th: 
same reason. Here every thing is 2 
object of speculation, except virtue au 
honesty, which have no current value. 

I ought now to say something to yo! 
concerning the government, religion, 
character, and manners of the Barbare* 
ques (properly Berberes). I. shall be 
short. The ill-peopled country is in 
habited by Moors, partly descended frou 
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- oeatent Numidians, but very much 
o ith the other races, who live in 
the towns; by Bedouins, who living 


_rove about in tribes, in cer- 


by 7 “ , who property go- 


the country, ‘hough the present 
savernmment 1s hereditary) and ure only 
i aes ‘ne, | andsome, but rude men; 
and by Renegadoes, W ho are here called 


y . , st) 
NOre j Ondo 


rable name of Mame- 

nd come partly from Georgia, 
nertiy froin Lurone, the very refuse at 
erimine is of these countries. Read 
the ‘mortal Montesquieu; in his Spereé 
fTuws he has painted despotic govern- 
ae with the hand of a master , and you 
will have the clearest idea of the govern- 
ment of this country. Three years ago 
we lost a very distinguished prince, 
Hemuda Pacha, who “reigned thirty 
years. There are many traits in his life 
and character worthy of a Harun Alra- 
shid. 

If you read the entertaining “ Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainments,” you have 
a better knowledge of the manners of om 
Fast, than through all the olasses of t! 
Europeans: madity this faithful seen a 
little to suit the rather rudcr, but still 
very polishe d Birbaresques of this coun- 
try, and you see with what people [ have 
todo. Coarse sensu: lity, fanatic pride, 
ignorance and cunning, avarice and 
prodigality, insulence "aed cowardice, 
falsehood and flattery, are Some features 
in their character. If any one finds it 
dificult to believe how despotism and 
fanaticism can change and debase nature 
and mankind, let him come hither, and 
behold this magnificent and fruitful 
country now lie desert, and buried in 
Tul ns 5 ‘let him see begearly slaves in the 

aldecaved dirty towns, dwelling i in mi- 
s serabl e huts, or roving about half naked 
under tents, and often perishing with 


fami ine—tents whi ich the description ot 


Sallust admirably characterises: *¢ Adi: 


cia a Numi dana agrestium, que mapa- 
Ha iu vocant, ol blonga incurvis lateribus, 
quas! navium = carina sunt.’ Aud yet 

tis noble country produces every thing 
which the Bur opeans have purch: ased by 
their blood, and which they still seek 

: ‘rough danger and death in distant co- 
oles; and this country is left in the 
Hands of cow ardly barbarians, whom we 


allow to exercise piracy in the midst of 


Peace, and to whom we pay tribute! !— 


He princes that govern this country, 
: -~ me ascended the throne through 
veeds of blood, are insignificant beings, 


who think only of enjoyment, and may 
S400] ly perish | in ite J. B. 
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To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


M. PANANTi’S NARRATIVE OF HIS CAP- 
TIVITY AND ADVENTURES AT AL= 
GIERS. 

( Concluded Jrom page 107. ) 
IT isawar of re 


religion which the three 
hy encies incessantly carry on against 

he Christians. They have no parti icular 
Wrongs to revenge, no po litical aim to at- 
tain ; the ey seek not nt the expense of 
their present repose to ensure future 
tranquillity; they do not wage war that 
they may enjoy peace; they have no 
other object than war iiself, or rather 
piracy. Itis for the purpose of seizing 
our countrymen and fricuds, of subject- 
ing them to all the outrages and tortures 
which they would fain extend to every 
one of us, that their ships continually 
plough the seas, that they violate trea- 
ties as soon as they have concluded 
them, and that mutually lending their 
flag ta each other, they “alternate! \y pre=- 
tend to belong to Tunis, Tripoli, or Al- 
giers, whenever by changing their deno= 
mination, they can, under borrowed co- 
Jours, wreak upon Christians this never 
ceasing hate. 

Whoever has not been at Alyiers, says 
M. Pananti, whoever has not beheld the 
state to which Christians reduced to 
slavery by the people of Barbary are 
doomed, knows nat all the horror and 
bitterness of adversity, or into whata 
forlorn and wretched state it is possible 
for the souls of the miserable soms of 
men to be piunged. I, who have wit- 
nessed and experienced this, am unable 
to express in words all that is felt and 
endured by one precipitated into this 
horrible calamity. As soon as a man is 
declared a slave he is stripped of his 
clothes and supplied with others of 
coarse stuff; he 1s most commonly left 
without shoes and stockings, and with his 
bare head exposed to the burning rays of 
the sun. Many allow their beards to 
crow as a mark of desolation and sor- 
row, and live in a state of filth which ex- 
cites equal disgust and pity. Part of 
these wretches are employed in making 
ropes and sails in the arsenal; these are 
constantly under the eyes and scourges 
of the alguasils who grossly abuse their 
barbarous authority, and extort from 
them the little money which they some- 
times possess. Others remain slaves to 
the Dey, or are sold to wealthy Moors, 
who doom them to the most degrading 
ofiices; while others again are condemn- 
ed like beasts of burden to carry wood 
and stone, and to perform the hardest 
labour with their legs confined by an 
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iron chain, Of all the slaves these are 
the most wretched. They have no bed 
to lie dewn upon, no clothes to cover 
them; and their only food consists of 
two loaves, as black as soot, which are 
thrown to them as if to dogs. At might 
they are shut up in the bagnio, hike cri- 
minals sentenced to the galleys. 

The galleys were in fact invented by 
the Christians for the captive Africans, 
The disgraceful example of this cruel 
and humiliating usage was set by us: 
our forefathers were actuated by that re- 
ligious animosity to which our contem- 
poraries are vicums ; and it was because 
the punishment of the captive Mussul- 
mans appeared more severe than any 
other, that the Europeans conceived the 
idea of associating with them the vilest 
criminals in the bugnusos of Rome, Genoa, 
Leghorn and Malta. Let us not hesitate 
to admit that we have been unjust and 
cruel persecutors, especially as it was 
with us that the system originated ; but 
after repairing the wrongs done by us to 
humanity, after abolishing the negro 
slave trade, and the bagnio of the 
Knights of Malta, we have a right to de- 
mand for ourselves that justice which we 
render to the professors of a different 
faith, Europe no longer dooms a free 
man to slavery for the mere crime of 
having been born a Mussulman; neither 
ought she any longer to suffer the Afri- 
can to condemn the European to servi- 
tude for the sole crime of having been 
born a Christian. 

The slaves, continues M. Pananti, lie 
crowded together in open corridors, ex- 
posed to wind, rain, storms, and all the 
inclemencies of the air and seasons. In 
the country they sleep under the canopy 
of heaven, or shut up in deep holes to 
which they are obliged to descend by a 
ladder, after which the top is secured 
with an iron grating. At day-break they 
are roused by the opprobrious cry: A 
trabajo cornutos ! and driven to work like 
beasts of burden with stripes accompanied 
with blasphemies and curses. Many are 
employed in emptying wells or digging 
sewers, where they remain for whole 
seasons up to the middle in water, and 
breathe a mephitic air, Others are ob- 
liged to descend frightful precipices, 
with death over their heads, and death 
beneath their feet. Others are harnessed 
to carriages togetlier with mules or asses ; 
but it is they that are obliged to draw 
the greatest part of the burden, and they 
too receive the largest proportion of 
stripes. Many are crushed to death in 
the quarries by the falling-in of the earth ; 








never again behold the light. Hundreds 
die every year for want of food or attend. 
ance, of the blows which they receive, oy 
merely of grief, despondency, and de 
spair. Woe be to them if they dare to 
murmur or utter the slightest lamenta. 
tion. For the smallest negligence they 
receive two hundred biows on the sole 
of the feet, or back ; and for the leay 
resistance they are punished with death, 
When a wretched slave is rendered 
incapable of proceeding farther by ex. 
cessive fatigue, or cruel treatment, he is 
left in the middle ot the road, where he 
remains exposed to the cutting contempt 
of the Moors, and is sometimes crushed 
to death by the wheels of their carriages, 
They return from the mountains dripping 
with blood or covered with bruises; 
they sink from fatigue and inanition, 
and meet not with a compassionate 
heart or an assisting hand. One evening 
as it began to grow dusk [ heard a faint 
voice calling me. I went up to the spot 
from which it proceeded, and saw an 
unfortunate wretch extended on the 
ground. Ilis lips were covered with 
foam, and the blood gushed copiously 
trom his eyes and nose. I stopped over. 
whelmed with pity and horror. “ Chris 
tian! christian!” said he in a doleful 
voice, ‘* have compassion on my suffer 
ings, and put an end to a life which I 
can no longer endure.”—“ Unhappy 
man,” said I, “ who are you then?”—“I 
am a slave,” answered he, ‘ unhappy 
indeed is the lot of slaves!” At this 
moment an oldack, a petty military off 
cer, came up. “ Infidel Gog,” cried he 
to the dying wretch, “ don’t stop up the 
road at the moment when an Effendi 3 
passing’—and pushed the poor creature 
down a precipice. 
Another day a slave filled me with stil 
greater horrer. Ife was dolefully seated 
at the foot of an old wall; near him lay 
an enormous burden under which he 
seemed to have sunk. His face was pale 
and emaciated; his eyes dull and fixed, 
and his brow exhibited the wrinkles o 
affliction and premature old age. He 
was in violent agitation, beat his breast 
and his forehead, and deep sighs burst 
from the recesses of his heart. ‘¢ What 
are you doing, christian ?” said I to hin. 
* What misfortune has thus plunged 
you into despair?”—“ Poor christians: 
replied he; ‘¢ they have no one to assist 
them on earth, and their groans are no 
heard in heaven ! Naples is my country; 
but have I really a country, when 2 
bady relieves me, nobody remembers me: 


[April ], 


and many, buried in profound recesses, 



























































’ looks of men. For eleven years have I 
4 suffered, laboured, and implored com- 


4 or to seek succour. 


1818.] 


At home, I was rich, noble, illustrious ; 
see how misery and slavery alter the 


But I will cease to compiain, 


qssi0n. ( 
From whom could I 


expect it? to whom could I apply? in 


whom confide? what have I done to be 


| thus oppressed, to be thus tormented f” 
-] exhorted him in the best manner 1 


could to patience and resignation; I 


yoke to him of the exalted hopes and 


the eternal rewards of virtue. He gave 
2 bitter smile, and with a look of despair 
begged me to leave him. I retired with 
a feeling of not less horror than pity, and 
soon saw him rolling violently upon the 
ground, and heard him howl aloud or 
mutter execrations. I departed with a 


~ heavy heart, but it was long before I was 


out of hearing of the dismal wailings ot 


1 the slave. 


Slavery has in it something degrading 
and debasing, which freezes the heart, 


disgusts the eye, and revolts the mind. 


» Pulkis. 


_ oppression at length imagine themselves 


—This degraded being is despised as 
the Indians despise the proscribed 
and accursed casts of the Parias and 
Slaves accustomed to scorn and 


to be not less contemptible than unfor- 


tunate. Those iron chains, which among 
us area sign of guilt and dishonour, de- 
' base the souls of those who wear them. 
Slavery extends even to the heart. 
son of the civilized European at length 
believes himself to be of an inferior na- 


The 


ture to the savages of the African Syrtes ; 


and the free-born man who had learned 
' to raise his eyes to heaven, fancies him- 
_ self made for the vile condition of beasts 
ofburden. The soul is often purified in 


the crucible of adversity, but in the con- 


dition of a slave, there is something 
dreary and abject,which deprives courage 
'~olits mettle, which extinguishes the_ fire. 


of every generous passion, and which 
robs man of his intelligence and dignity. 
The greatest of all misfortunes is, that 
virtue, which tciumphs over all adversity, 
which sometimes renders the latter use- 
lul to us—virtue itself is often weakened 
oreven stifled in hearts oppressed by the 
barbarity of men, or crushed by the feel- 
ng ofa degraded nature. Sorrow, when 
‘breaks the spirits, makes the heart 
ad; the virtues all proceed from a noble 
aud elevated soul, while baseness en- 
senders nothing but vice. Religion it- 
self, that heavealy support to which the 
tue believer clings when every other 
Yop is overthrown, religion no longer 
‘tords consolation to the ulcerated 
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heart. The wretched cease to turn to- 
wards heaven, when they find themse! ves 
forsaken upon earth. If at Jeast in suf- 
fering together these unfortunates mingled 
their tears, and supported one another in 
their afflictions!—but alas! friendship, 
the mild soother of afflicted hearts be- 
comes mute to beings who have never 
met with pity. Instead of loving and 
cheering, they hate and envy one ano- 
ther. He who has too severely suffered 
from the barbarity of men and the hard- 
ships of fate, feels the source of pious 
tears dried up within him, and the flame 
of kindness extinguished in his heart ; 
that heart itself becomes dry and hard, 

Nothing, remarks M. Sismonde de 
Sismondi, appears to us more striking 
than this observation of an eye-witness 
on the moral effects of slavery, on that 
prostration of character, that contagion 
of scorn which even extends to him who 
is the object of it, that confession of in- 
feriority which force alone extorts from 
weakness, that contraction of the heart 
which closes it against pity, when our 
own miseries exhaust upon ourselves our 
whole faculty of suffering. Many other 
observations serve to confirm this melan- 
choly truth. We know that in great na- 
tional calamities, pestilence, famine, and 
great military disasters, the heart, in the 
midst of sufferings and dangers, is shut 
to compassion ; and selfishness, called 
into full action, to preserve our own 
existence, stifles all other affections, We 
know that a race rarely incurs universal 
contempt, without becoming really de- 
spicable; that the government which 
guarantees liberty, renders men more 
virtuous, by making them respectable in 
thcir own eyes, and that despotism de- 
grades even ina still greater degree than 
it renders them miserable. This obser- 
vation is as old as the time of Homer, 
and has stood the test of experience.— 
Yet it is not without pain that we are 
obliged to acknowledge that the noblest 
and most valuable possession which is 
left us—that virtue, like wealth and li- 
berty, may be wrested from us by fora 
tune. 

The degradation of the Christians in 
Barbary throws likewise a terrific light 
on the stgte of the negro slaves in the 
colonies. The planters have incessantly 
repeated that this degraded race cannot 
deserve our compassion; that, holdin 
an intermediate place between the brute 
and man, the negroes themselves ac- 
knowledge their inferiority; that they are 
born to obey and to suffer; that they 
have no elevation of character, no genes 
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rosity, no greatness of soul, and if they 
possess any virtues, they are merely 
those of domestic animals. Our Euro- 
pean colonists have degraded the Black 
to insult him afterwards; the vices with 
wlich they reproach bim are thei own 
work. and Providence seems to have un- 
dertaken to contradict them, and to 
avenge humana nature which they ca- 
lummiate by yiving the African his retae 
liation on the coast of Barbary, There 
the white Christian 1s a stave, huddled 
among beasts of burden, il treated and 
devraded : there too he lias forgotten all 
the prerogatives by which he is distin. 
cuished ; his heart has at once lost the 
elevated scutiments which would have 
detended him against his masters, and 
the tender teelings which would have 
alleviated the sufferings of his compa- 
nions in misfortune. He is become ra- 
pacious, idle, cruel, cowardly, and de- 
ceitful, merely because he 1s become a 
slave. God torbid that we should wish 
any man or any class of men to expe- 
rience misfortune, especially a misfor- 
tune so dreadful as slavery. But if the 
terrible reprisals of Africa must be exer- 
cised upon Christians, if two or three 
thousand of our brethren must be con- 
tinually shut up in the bagnios of Algiers, 
as many in those of Tunis, as many in 


those of Tripoli, and others in those of 


Morocco and Mogador; it were at least 
to be wished that those only who have 


trampled on the rights and dignity of 


man should experience that melancholy 
fate, and that we might never see any 
tall into slavery but those who have slaves 
themselves. 

A noble wish, in which we join M. 
Pananti is, the abolition of slavery in 
Africa, and the destruction of a govern- 
ment which, to the disgrace oi the Euro- 
pean nations, is wholly supported by 
robberies committed upon them. Would 
to God there were established along the 
whole coast of Barbary, a liberal govern- 
ment to restore prosperity to that beauti- 
ful portion of the globe, to call a numer- 
Ous nation to civilization and opulence, 
to open new channels tor European in- 
dustry,in the richest and nearest market 
to us, in return for new enjoymeats and 
corn of which Barbary will long be the 
granary! 

M. Panant: leaves no room to doubt 
fora moment that the bombardment of 
Algiers by the English fleet, instead of 
amehorating the condition of those who 
navigate the Mediterranean, or traitic 
with Barbary, has only augmented their 
dangers. The Dey indeed has been 
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compelled to set at liberty the captive 
who were at Algiers; but his hatred gf 
the Christians, his resentment and thiry 
of revenge have ever since known gp 
bounds. lle has received from the Ey. 
ropeans the most cutting affront, but his 
power has been in no respect diminished: 
for it must not be imagined that the 
death of eight or ten thowsand mep, 
women and children, who perished in the 
bombardment of Algiers, or the burning 
of a great number of the houses ang 
shops of the peaceable inhabitants, is, 
national calamity in the eyes of an Af 
rican tyrant. To bim it is but an insult; 
aud he teels it the more keenly as it wa 
inflicted by the race which he terms ip 
fidel and despises. Accordingly from 
that moment he set about preparing the 
means of revenging himself upon it. The 
African Regencies, which previously wer 
always divided, are now united by a clog 
alliance. The paramountship of the 
Sublime Porte, which had _ been lon 
slighted, has been afresh invoked thati 
may serve them fora protection. The 
utmost activity has been ever since e 
erted to add to the fortifications, to raise 
new levies of troops, to build new ships, 
and the moment cannot be far distant 
when the European consuls will be mas 
sacred at Algiers, the merchants settled 
there thrown in irons, and when ner 
swarms of corsairs will infest the sea 


and recommence their piracies. 


It is not by a bombardment, a cruél 
measure whenever it is useless, that the 
Barbary States are to be punished, but 
by an armed establishment in the mids 
of them. Wrest from the piratic Re 
gencies a country which they are no 
worthy to govern, and make the Moors 
happy instead of punishing them for 
crimes in which they have no hand, and 
which belong exclusively to their masters 
History seems to prove that there is 10 
region of the globe the conquest 0 
which is so easy as that of Mauritania, 
since it was scarcely ever attempted 
without succeeding. The Romans & 
tacked Africa in the centre, and aftet 
taking Carthage extended themselvés 
each way, and reduced Numidia and 
Mauritania into Roman provinces. The 
Vandals entered by the Strait of Cadi 
and subjugated the whole in their pre 
cress from west to east. Belisarius, 
the Greeks who called themselves Ro- 
mans, sailing from the ports of Sicily, 
tacked it again in the centre; he over 
threw the power of the Vandals, 4? 
restored to Justinian those extensive pr 
vinces, which seemed no longer fit to be 
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long to an empire so enfeebled, Thrice 
was Africa subdued from west to east by 
the Arabs; and it appears that none of 
these armies of conquerors ever exceed- 
ed 40,000 men. aie 

The French and Spaniards, it is true, 
have not had the same success in their 
attempts upon Africa. Religious fana- 
ticism, which heightens the bravery of 
the soldier, almost always blinds the 
prudence of the commander. Nothing 
less than a miracle cuuld have rendered 
the expedition of St. Louis against Tunis 
in 1270 successful; and a miracle it was 
that this pious monarch expected. The 
conquests of the Portuguese and Spa- 
niards at the end of the 15th and the be- 
ginning of the 16th century were the 


_ work of a handful of men, and the suc- 
_ cess far surpassed the means by which it 


was obtained, till the period when 
Charles V. wholly occupied with a dif- 
ferent ambition, renounced the empire 


_ which his predecessors had been on the 
- point of founding in Mauritania. 


The Spaniards had conquered Oran 


| and Bugia, and in 1509 made tributary 


the kings of Algiers and Tremesene ; but 
the greatest obstacle to their success con- 


_ sisted in the ferocity of their leaders, and 


the fanaticism of their soldiers and 
priests. Their generals drenched the 
coast of Africa with blood; and such 
were their perfidy and intolerance as to 
unite the different tribes of Mauritania 
agalust them. They had found them di- 
vided as they now are, and all equally 
ready to shake off a yoke which was in- 
tolerable, had they not been offered in 
exchange one still more galling and ab- 
horrent. It is well known what resent- 
nent was felt by the Moors against the 
odious Hugo de Mongada, who boasted 
that he had been bred in the school of 
Cesar Rorgia, whose vices he possessed 
without bis virtues. Philippino Doria, 
when about to give him battle, did not 
hesitate to unchain the Moors in his own 
galleys and entrust them with arms.— 
These slaves, though lacerated with the 


| stripes inflicted by the Genoese, for whom 


thev. were going to fight, immediately 
tushed half naked and sabre in hand 
on board the galley of the cruel viceroy 
of Naples, and quenched their thirst of 
revenge in the blood of him who had 
spilled so much on the coast of Africa. 
Good policy, that is, the policy of 
“manity, kindness and religious tolera- 
ton, will at any time easily separate the 
rete the Bereberes, the Bedouin 
; fabs, and the Arab cultivators at the 
°ot of Mount Atlas, from the Turks, 
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their oppressors. The latter, indeed, 
are brave, but ignorant inthe art of war; 
and European tactics give to an able 
general an immense advantage over 
such soldiers, however disproportionate 
their numbers. The French campaigns 
in Egypt afford a proof of this. M. Pa- 
nanti is of opinion that the conquest of 
Africa ought not to be undertaken with 
fewer than 100,000 men, It is painful 
to reflect that while so many hundreds of 
thousands have been set in motion by 
the narrow and false views of ambition, 
jealousy, a spirit of revenge, and to 
throw back civilization, there is scarcely 
avy chance that Europe will find 100,000 
men for a plan of conquest which huma- 
nity and philosophy would approve. She 
still invokes the formation of a European 
league for the deliverance of Africa; 
but we well know what is the common 
fate of leagues, and how each member 
strives to appropriate to himself all the 
profit and al! the honour of the enter- 
prize, and to throw upon his associates 
all the trouble and all the danger. In 
an invasion of Africa, negociations wauld 
be more important than arms, since it 
would be necessary before all things to 
persuade the people that the assailants 
have no quarrel but with their oppressors, 
and that they would respect their reli- 
vion, manners, and rights. But the con- 
tradictory plans of numerous allies, their 
ill-judged proceedings and their secret 
jealousy - would doubtless frustrate all 
these negociations, 

Must we then abandon all hope of re- 
dress? We would fain think otherwise. 
France, Italy and Spain are particularly 
exposed to the provocations of the Bar- 
bary States, It would be sufficient for 
one only of these three nations to recover 
that vigour which it has displayed in 
former times, in order to achieve the 
conquest of Africa with buta part of its 
forces. Till the arrival of a_ period 
which may not be far distant, though no- 
thing yet indicates its approach, it cannot 
be useless to remind the public of the 
outrages of the Barbary Regencies, to 
direct its attention to the probability oi 
the success of a descent in Africa, and 
to produce such an opinion in Europe, 
that when any sovereign, from a Just 
feeling of his offended dignity, might un- 
dertake a serious war against those pira- 
tical states, no other power should think 
itself justified in crossing so noble an en- 
terprize. In this point of view M, Pa- 
nanti seems to us to have deserved weli 
of humanity by the publication of his 
work. 
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the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


‘* Cum — — ad vitam recte instituendam 


sibi methodum desumpserit haec institutio.” 


LLAVING been convinced that instryc- 
in is calculated to enlighten the mind, 
improve the reason, to humanize the 
heart, to direct the actions of men, and 
knowing thatin the present age temporal 
afiairs render it impossible that the poor 
an give their children that portion of 
earning and disc cipline which, under the 
blessing of God, is necessary to produce 
those beneficial ends, the humane and 
pious have, with much anxiety and liber- 
ality, devoted great attention to devise a 
proper system of tuition and conduct. 
But till the eud of the 18th century, no 
plan that could be put in practice was 
proposed. "Tis true men of great learn- 
ing and ability, labouring for ‘the welfare 
of their country, published to the world 
pleasing theories and plausible specula- 
tions, but the difficulty still remained, 
that they could not be practicably adopt- 
ed. The qualifications necessary for 
every system of instruction for imbuing 
principles that would be successful 10 
remoralizing the whole community of the 
world, were— 

1. That it be economical, so that the 
poor may avail themselves of it, and the 
rich bestow it. 

It must be capable of universal dis- 
semination, so that all may partake of its 
benefits. 

It must be practicable, and adapt- 
ed to real life, so that useful characters 
may be tormed. 

These requisites belong more imme- 
diately to the general rules by which the 
employment in school and the opera- 
tions in learning are to be performed. 
The end for which children learn to 
read and write, the acquisitiun of reli- 
gious knowledge, and of what will render 
them capable of honestly doing their 
duty in life, must be the vround-work on 
which the matter to be communicated 
must rest. The proximate object of in- 


struction Is to render the acquisition of 


the rud. ments of letters easy and effect- 
ual; the ultimate object, that by means 


of their knowledge and the practices of 


the school, they may, in after life, be- 
come © good men, good subjects, and 
good christians,’* 

Unwilling as I am to eulogize any sys- 
tem or p slan which cannot bear strict jn- 
vestigation, and prove its utility by its 
fruittulness, [ must confess, as far as my 
understanding and — judgment are con- 

“* See Dr. Bexn’s Instructions ns for con- 
‘wetting Schools, 6th edit. 2s, 6d. passim. 
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cerned, that the mode of tuition invente, 
by Dr. Bell is most wonderfully adapteg, 
in the present times and under present 
circumstances, not only to facilitate the 
progress of children in the elements oj 
literature, but materially to influence the 
hearts of its pupils. 

The economy of a well-regulated schoo| 
on this plan, speaking merely as to its 
expenditure, is such as strongly to re. 
commend it to the adoption of charitable 
persons; and the fitting-up of school. 
rooms, &e. for accommodating numerons 
asse mblages of children is but trifling, It 
is the characteristic of Dr. Bell’s System, 
that however numerous the school ma 
be, it is entirely taught by the pupils of 
the stitution, under the superintendanee 
of one master. It is a mistaken notion 
to say that the new System of Education 
applies only to the first stages of reading 
and writing, for its principles and prace 
tice are founded on experience ; ona 
long, deep, and careful investigation of 
human nature; and apply equally to every 
branch of science, and to the acquisition 
of every language. ‘“ Nec refert de 
Greca, an de Latina loquar. ... Utrique 
eadem via est.” 

The reverend inventor, instead of ran- 
sacking his imagination, and giving flight 
to fancy, as many of his predecessors 
in the science of instruction had done, 
prudently confined himself within the 
walls of his school, and drew from lite 
that beautiful conduct of infancy which 
future ages will esteem as one of the 
greatest blessings ever bequeathed toman. 
The laws of classification, of arrange 
ment, of promotion and degradation, of 
emulation, of employment, are applicable 
to the discipline of every school: the 
method of teaching the alphabet, the di- 
vision of monosyllables into letters, of 
words into syllables, and of sentences 
into terms or ideas, and into members, 
afford the completest general analysis of 
the composition of language that was 
ever devised. To each of those rules ol 
discipline, and to each of those stages of 
progress, minor regulations and directions 
belong. Every hour has its appointed 
task ; every violation of order brings 18 
immediate punishment ; every boy iste 
author of his own advancement or de 
gradation;—in short, every rule and every 
practice is simple, easy, and appropriate. 
The checks and instruments of discipline 
correspond with the ranks and stages ° 
learning ; and they mutually co-operalé 
in a pleasing manner to ensure the pr 
ficiency and good conduct of evel) 
scholar. 
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The system acknowledges nothing chi- 
erical or fanciful; its beauty consists, 
not as some would insinuate, 1n enforcing 
children to sit still, or to remain silent, 
as the disciples of a Pythagorean peda- 
yogue ; nor does it boast its utility in re- 
peating by rote, or exercising the me- 
mory ; but its true glory consists 1M its 
capability to impress the infant ‘mind 
with pious, loyal, and social principles ; 
‘a exhibiting within the walls of a school 
a correct panorama of life, with all its 
feelings, with all its changes, and with all 
its realities. 

Having stated, in very general terms, 
the outlines of Dr. Bell’s system, I beg 
leave to notice a few objections which 
have been made to some of his principles 
in“ Remarks on the Application of the 
New System of Education to the Lower 
Ranks of People in Ireland,” which ap- 
peared in a periodical work* for Decem- 
ber, 1817. I have not the book in my 
possession, or [ would make distinct re- 
ferences; but as the objections have 
been frequently urged by others, it is not 
of much importance. 

1, That these schools are “ the hot- 
bed of excitement.” 

2, The children have no opportunity 
of learning * self-denial,” and “ grow 
conceited.” 

3. “Constant excitement is contrary 
toreal life; for he [the child] will there 
find no intoxicating praise, no rivalry to 
urge him on.” 

4. “ The severity” of the old school 
* salutary.” 

1. No excitement is in itself evil. We 
are excited to good, and we are excited 
toevil. The motive and end qualifies 
the act. It is true in those schools there 
isconstant excitement. To what? To 
excel In what? In learning and good 
behaviour; not as that writer would in- 
uate, are envious contentions, perni- 
cious bickerings, tumultuous strivings ex- 
cited, but that principle of endeavouring 
(0 advance one’s own improvement, that 
lesire of excellence which the Almighty 
‘a implanted in our breasts for the 
visest and noblest purposes, and which 
ill our art can never eradicate, is called 
orth and engaged in that course for 
which it was designed, and becomes the 
mild, but effectual means of preserving 
‘tention, order, and subordination, and 
“reates in the mind a constant stimulus 
men: It pervades and animates the 
"a school, ensuring diligence, nourish- 
an erit, cherishing the memory, en- 
Waging activity ; infusing alacrity, vi- 

* The Christian Olserver, I think. 
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vacity, and cheerfulness; enforcing ac- 
curacy and precision; correcting faults 
of conduct, and defects in learning ; ad- 
vancing the meritorious, and punishing 
the guilty. Yet it never languishes, It 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 

The more it is exercised the fitter for 
action. 

Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo. 

Yes; emulation is the parent of indus- 
try; it is the wheel of instruction; it is 
the rod of discipline; it is the helm of 
the mind. I mean not to say that ex- 
citement may not be evil; but the emu- 
lation among children in those schools is 
not evil, not productive of evil. Itisa 
principle in the human constitution, and 
one of the best of principles—a principle 
which will exert itself, and therefore 
ought to Le directed and cultivated by a 
proper exercise. 

Men frequently confound emulation 
with envy; or at least unjustly charge 
emulation with producing those feelings 
in the mind which derive their origin from 
malice. The sparkles of innocence, the 
glow of modesty, the thirst for advance- 
ment, the innocent struggle of virtue to 
excel—these constitute emulation, and 
these evince a disposition on which a 
skilful master may lay the foundation of 
a good character. All, indeed, who have 
studied the human mind have, in theory, 
though imperfectly in practice, acknow- 
Jedged the innocence and advantage of a 
mind susceptible of honour and shame, 
earnest in excellence, and fond of ad- 
vancement. 

The animating Cicero exclaims: 

“ Ut illi (pueri) efferuntur letitia cum 
vicerint? ut pudet victos? Ut se accusari 
nolunt?) Quam cupiunt Jaudari? Quos 
illi labores non perferunt, ut eaqualium 
principes sint ?” 

‘¢Honos alit artes, omnesque incen- 
duntur ad studia gloria.” Id. 

“Mihi ille detur puer quem laus ex- 
citet, quem gloria juvet; qu: victus flebit ; 
hic erit alendus ambitu; hunc mordebit 
objurgatio; hunc honor excitabit; in boc 
desidiam nunquam verebor: Quinct. 

“Tn literis profectus alit emulatio.” Id. 

“Ea nobis ingens palma contentio, 
ducere vero classem multo pulcherri- 
mum.” Id. 

“ Excitabitur laude emulatio: turpe 
ducet cedere pari, pulchrum superasse 
majores.” Id. 

2. Now is it not clear, that, if there be 
excitement and promotion, those who 
are advanced must precede others, and 
those who are degraded must, in pro- 
portion to the elevation of the former, 
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be humbled? If they who excel are elated, 
surely they who are surpassed must be 
equally depressed. If the excitement be 
continual, the struggle must be continual. 
Lf one child is successful in his exertions, 
he retains his situation no longer than he 
is worthy of it. Constant excitement 
must beget constant industry: constant 
desires to excel imply contention, and 
there can be no desire nor contention if 
there be certainty of success, and if there 
be no certainty the child may be disap- 
pointed or he may succeed: it depends 
upon his own exertion, ability, attention, 
and perseverance. Therefore he may 
learn to be abased in mind as soon as to 
be exalted, for in a numerous school there 
are many equal, 

3. Itis further urged that constant ex- 
citement is contrary to real life, &c. 

Need I ask of what world the gentle- 
mau is speaking? No rivalry in the world! 
The world, and every individual, not ex- 
cepting the gentleman himself, is actuated 
by the principle he wishes to condemn. 
No man did, nor ever can, live without 
possessing this passion in a greater or less 
degree. From all antiquity to the pre- 
sent day it has been the source of every 
noble act, of every charitable deed. In 
real life we meet with praise: in real life 
we meet with rivalry. The former 1s 
given in school to the good; the latter is 
general. In real life goud men may not 
be, while living, always praised, but we 
ought not on that account either to -re- 
fuse praise to the deserving, or bestow it 
upon the worthless. Emulation is the 
soul of commerce, The veteran Hesiod 
long ago said: 

© Znror de TE yEiTous yeiTa, 
Eig apevov omevdavr’, “Ayabn 3” Epic nde Boorciot, 
Kas xspctug Mepeepets MOTESL Kab TEXTOVE TEXTOY.”” 

It is the spirit of humanity, it runs 
essentially through the world, and is the 
active inspirer of virtue, morality, and 
godliness. 

But suppose children are a little in- 
toxicated with praise, it is a question 
whether the system is to blame; I am 
couvinced the system is not to blame. 
Por whence does this praise come? It is 
said from the system. Perhaps one boy 
praises another, and the master praises 
them altogether, and they neither de- 
served their schoolfellow’s nor their 
master’s praise. Certainly such com- 
mendation as this, conferred so indiscri- 
minately, might be productive of perni- 
cious Consequences, and ought to be ex- 
cluded. But it really bappens that all 
the praise comes from the world, from 
real lite, from those who are ignorant of 
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the system, from good-natured, Pious, 
and sometimes learned people, who 
struck with the novelty of the new Sys. 
tem, its discipline, or instruction, or ay. 
rangement, are lavish in their enco 
miums, This is the cause of that vanity 
of which the gentleman complains, | 
think he should rather address the nation 
at large, and persuade them not to telj 
masters of schools and little boys, how 
well they perform their several duties, 
than blame the system for making, what 
it never did make, puppets; or attempt 
to do, what no man ever yet could do, 
assure and convince masters and scholars 
that they did not deserve the approba 
tion others were pleased to bestow upon 
them. 

4. The gentleman’s argument stand; 
thus :— 

This world is a world of care, 
The old school is harsh and severe, 

Ergo, children ought to be sent to the 
old school, that the treatment practised 
there may enable them to endure those 
afflictions which they must encounter in 
life. The two propositions may he true, 
but Ideny the inference; for, 

1. Nature has wisely ordained that in 
our infancy, we should not have the 
power to judge of the world ; consequent 
ly we know not what is proper for the 
world. 

2. Our constitutions and minds ip 
youth are weak, delicate, and tenacious 
of impressions ; consequently the mode 
for cultivating the judgment must be 
adapted to our nature. 

Ergo, severity, besides being unne 
tural, must be cruel and productive of 
passions, as well as bodily atfections, 
which may render the child unbappy tor 
life. } 

I am not advocating a licentious, re 
laxed, and effeminate mode of treatment. 
The discipline of the new system is firm, 
regular, and inflexible. I never have 
seen discipline in the old school, What 
I bave seen has entirely depended upoi 
the humour of the master, without have 
ing any independent acting principle. 
If the master was kind, and good, ant 
gentle, the children have loved him. But 
there was no regularity of conduct in the 
school, there was no rule for particular 
behaviour, or manners; indistinctness 2 
performances, and defects in.the opera 
tion, were in full force. If the master 
was passionate and severe, though there 
was an excess of punishment, exist” 
faults remained uncarrected. There 
bo ubiformity of acting; there was 
arrangement of study suited to ‘é 
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mind ; there was no intellectual punish- 
ment. I love discipline ; I love exertion 
but 1 hate severity, and that barbarous 


mode of conduct which rudely depresses 


the ardency of youth. 
The gentleman towards the conclusion 
of his remarks, which throughout evince 
an amiable and religious disposition, 1s 
desirous, for the good of mankind in ge- 
jeral, and for the poor of Ireland in par- 
ticular, to suggest a better and more per- 
fect mode of tuition, Alas! that he 
should bave suffered his enthusiastic 
mind to lose itself in unfathomable voids, 
Dr. Bell has, from infancy to grey hairs, 
studied the infant character; he has ex- 
amined and digested all the methods of 
instruction that were ever suggested, or 
practically adopted: he has established 
and superintended more institutions for 
the instruction of youth than any man 
living: he has visited all the renowned 
establishments for education in the old 
world; he has laid down, after mature 
consideration, the result of his long ex- 
perience and close observation, to assist 
others who are engaged in the training of 
youth. And yet the Doctor’s practical, 
lis simple, his judicious, his universal, 
his economical arranyements, applicable 
to all people, to all climes, to all Jan- 
guages, to all sciences : to music as well 
as arithmetic; to manners and habits ; 
to principles; to religion; to the forma- 
tion of characters ; to the cultivation of 
the mind—all, all must yield to the v- 
sionary imagination of a romantic youth, 
For this better system, this preferable 
system to be recominended to every Irish 


_ peasant, this system that is able to esta- 
 blish rectitude and piety through the 
land, and render the common people 


what they ought to be, consists in this: 
“ Tnagine to yourselves a pious and af- 
lectionate mother instructing her child,” 


_ \c. This is the result of experience ! this 
is the system by which I am to teach my 


child! This is the better plan by which 


' alour English and Irish, and the world’s 


community, is to be remoralized ! * Ima- 
gine to yourselves, &c.” . 
Here the datum is given, and upon 
thisis built the most consistent and beau- 
tiful superstructure, that bears human 
‘ature, without even condescending to 


) Visit this gross earth, through the regions 


‘lnon-entity, and at last reaches, without 
‘Mpedinent or disaster, the land where 


the ~ 
| “fre is eternal rest for the weary and 


peace tor the distressed. But the poor 
“an cannot reach the vision, and the 
Are 
ot the children in Treland, I mean of 
n England, under the care 


of mothers, till they are eight’ or nine 
years old? And can he recommend that 
mode of government to be further pur- 
sued which produces such objects of 
corrupted morality and barbarous reason 
as may hourly be observed in every town 
in Ireland? These indeed are sad mo- 
noments of the superintendance of igno- 
rant mothers! Let him go to the Liberty 
of Dublin, where education is wanted, or 
to the labourer of the field, and propose 
his system of instruction. Let him tell 
their wives, instead of thinking on their 
household affairs, instead of assisting in 
procuring subsistence, instead of labour- 
ing and rendering their habitations com- 
fortable, they are all to be sentimental 
mistresses. They are all to take their 
children to the meadows, and shew them 
the wonders of creation. They are to 
instil into their infant minds the chastest 
morality and purest piety. They are to 
watch every motion of the mind. They 
are to correct every bud of an evil prin- 
ciple as it is generated. They are to 
amend every thought that is wrong, and 
infuse every notion and habit that is 
right. They are to regulate every ac- 
tion. Inshort, every mother is to make 
her children wise, and good, and holy ! 
They would perhaps be all overjoyed at 
the theory, and fancy heaven and wisdom 
and holiness were within their immediate 
grasp. But the question still remains: 
How is this to be done? Dr. Bell gives 
the answer. Every man of feeling, every 
Irish Rousseau may magnify the quali- 
ties of what he thinks would be best to be 
taught a child, but never let him con- 
found the thing taught with the means of 
teaching. Dr. Bell, with many others, 
has told you what to teach; but Dr, 
Bell alone has reduced instruction or tui- 
tion into a science. PHILACRIBOS. 
Liverpool, Feb. 13, 1818. 








ACCOUNT OF THE BRITISH COLONIES IN 
NEW SOUTH WALES.-——-BY CAPTAIN 
PERON. 


(Concluded from p. 116.) 
FINANCES, 


HAVING treated successively of the 
administration and commercial state of 
the English Colonies in the Southern 
Regions, I have yet, in order to com- 
plete what relates to their organization, 
to say a few words concerning the finan- 
cial system established there. 

Closely adhering to its principle of 
supplying the want of specie by paper- 
money, the English government has con- 
trived to dispense with sending to this 
colony all the cash which would have 
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heen required for itsexpence. Besides 
bank-notes and other national moneys of 
this kind, the Governor of Port Jackson 
is authorised to pay in private notes the 
salaries of different persons,and the price 
of all the articles of necessity with which 
he is furnished. This money const- 
tutes the essential basis of all the im- 
portant transactions of the colony. 
When any person is about to depart for 
England, he brings to the Governor all 
the notes in his possession, and receives 
from him in exchange, drafts at sight on 
the public treasury in London, which 
are so punctually paid that no one would 
hesitate to realize his whole fortune in 
this manner. But besides these drafts 
upon the public exchequer, there is anu- 
ther method of withdrawing the notes 
issued by the government, and this me- 
thod is daily becoming more efficacious ; 
so that in a few years there will be but a 
very small number of them in circula- 
tion. We shall take the more pains to 
describe it, as it is one of the principal 
foundations upon which the public in- 
terests of the colony repose. 

The British government, in making 
the important concessions already men- 
tioned to individuals, reserved the most 
fertile portions of the country, and hav- 
ing slaves or convicts at its disposal, it 
selected a great number of them to clear 
and cultivate its new possessions. They 
are now so productive as already to 
furnish much more than the quantity of 
corn which is to be distributed either 
to the troops, the convicts, or the set- 
tlers. The surplus of these crops the 
government has made into biscuit for the 
supply of the ships which sail from Port 
Jackson for China, Europe, America, or 
the fisheries in the Great Ocean. This 
biscuit is almost always paid for in co- 
lonial notes, which of course diminishes 
their number. Besides this method of 
withdrawing its notes from circulation, 
yovernment bas several other ways, 
which are by no means troublesome, and 
constantly tend to place considerable 
capitals at its disposal; they form in 
some measure the basis of that beautiful 
colonial system, the results and details of 
which we have exhibited. 

Ifthe government is rich in territorial 
possessions, it is not less so in cattle of 
all kinds; and as the best pastures are 
included in its reserves, its flocks and 
herds ought naturally to be the finest and 
most numerous; and so they really are. 
It is these indeed that are to supply va- 
rious particular wants, such as those at 
the hospitals, &c.; they too furnish all 
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the cattle given by Government wit) 
each grant of Jand, and all those which 
the girls of the orphan-house receive ag 
dowry. Notwithstanding these reduc. 
tions, so judicious is the management of 
these cattle, and so fertile are the places 
where they are kept, that Government js 
enabled to sell annually a considerable 
number to those settlers who wish to jp. 
crease their stock. The sale of woo} 
the ordinary taxes, the property of the 
forests, the repayment of advances made 
to individuals, and particularly the ap. 
nual dues from grantees, are so man 


branches of revenue, which furnish the . 


pablic treasury with resources sufficient 
to keep the circulation of its notes ing 
proper equilibrium. The receipts al. 
ready are nearly adequate to defray al 
the expences of the colony ; and the time 
is not far off when these distant posses. 
sions will be a new source of wealth to 
England, as at some future period they 
will be one of the principal elements of 
her power. 

_ Ishall here say nothing of the duties 
imposed upon merchant vessels, both 
foreign and national, which visit Port 
Jackson, nor of those paid by merchan- 
dize on importation or exportation, be. 
cause they are exclusively applied to the 
maintenance of the institution for the 
education of orphans. 

Thus, as we have seen, the notes of 
the Bank of England and of the Governor 
of New South Wales, are employed in 
all the great speculations of the colony, 
and in all payments to any amount which 
individuals and the Government have oc: 
casiou reciprocally to make to one ano 
ther. These means of exchange, how- 
ever convenient, would nevertheless not 
suffice for the daily wants of various per 
sons; their value would generally be 
much too high. To obviate this incon 
venience without multiplying its own 
notes, the English government has deen: 
ed it advisable to permit the emission 
of private notes by the officers military 
and civil, and the principal setulers, who 
are bound to pay them on their first pre- 
sentation. These notes have not a forced 
currency in the colony; for, as_ the 
subscribers are mostly well known they 
cireulate with great facility. Goveri 
ment has moreover, in some measure, 
guaranteed their validity, by ordering 
that no person shall quit the colony 
without previously paying all the notes 
that he has issued. Accordingly, eve’ 
individual is obliged two months before 
his departure, to give public notice ! 
the holders of his notes, that they my 
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bring them to him and receive their 
value; and if any one of these notes 
should remain in circulation, and the 
subscriber hold a situation under govern- 
ment, the Governor would not fail to 
ay the debt, taking care afterwards to 
deduct the amount from the salary of 
the absent officer. 

Thus without any trace of specie the 
English government has found means to 
meet all the wants of the colony with 
such success that, scarcely can the total 
want of a metallic currency be perceiv- 
ed, It is only the foreign vessels, the 
American, fur example that suffer by it, 
when about to proceed to other coun» 
tries, such as Indiaand China, they have 
occasion for specie, to obtain which they 
are obliged to give seven or even eight 
shillings of the paper-mouey of the 
country for a piastre. A loss of this 
kind would at first sight seem to contra- 
dict what I have just said respecting the 
obligation of individuals to pay their 
notes at the moment of presentation ; 
but this contradiction is not real, 

It is easy to conceive that the notes of 
the Bank, the Government and private 


| persuns are adequate to all transactions 


ofany importance, but how will those 
media apply to all the details of life, to 


the thousand wants of every day and 


every moment? A sign of specie of a 


_ lower denomination and convenient use 
_ was therefore indispensably necessary.— 


Convinced of this the English govern- 
ment ordered a certain quantity of the 
copper coin current in the mother coun- 
try to be conveyed to Port Jackson on its 
irstsettlement ; but as the freight of this 
money was considerable, it thought fit, in 
order to prevent its exportation,to double 
i'snominal value, so that a halfpenny, 


lor example, circulates as a penny in 
New Holland, 


With a similar view, no doubt, it has 


ordered that all issuers of private notes 
would be at liberty to pay three-fourths 
{their amount in copper coin, which 
caunot be re-exported without enormous 
*spence. This measure is attended with 
10 sort of inconvenience to the English 


F Tesident in the country, or to those who 


return to Europe and take drafts upon 
the Government; but it bears entirely 
‘pon the foreigner, who is desirous of 
realizing his profits immediately, and for 
“at purpose would draw away part of 
- Specie of the colony. It is with the 
“ane view that much heavier duties are 
—" of ships, whether national or 
vi én, which after selling their cargoes 

hot take in return some of the pro- 
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duce of the soil, such as corn, wool, gums, 
cedar, casuarina, &c. 
ISLANDS OF THE GREAT OCEAN. 

We have spoken of that prodigious 
multitude of islands and archipelagoes 
extending from the coast of New South 
Wales across the Great Ocean to the 
west coast of America. All these are 
comprehended in the famous act of tak- 
ing possession in the name of England, 
and are to be successively occupied as 
.circumstances may require or permit.— 
But as this occupation depends on dif- 
ferent principles of colonisation from 
those pursued in New Holland, Van 
Diemen’s Land, and Norfolk Island, it is 
necessary fur us to take some notice of 
them, in order to shew how it is possible 
for England to establish her dominion 
over these vast countries, 

We learn from the accounts of travel- 
lers that the islands of the South Sea, like 
those of the great Asiatic Archipelago at 
their discovery, contain a numerous po- 
pulation, already considerably advanced 
in their social institutions, and capable 
of forming, by the developement of our 
arts, respectable nations. Placed by 
nature upon a fertile soil which supplies, 
almost without culture, all the wants of 
man, these people are well constituted 
and capable of receiving the various 
ideas which it may be desirable to instil 
into them. On the other hand, not 
much inured to war, badly armed, scat- 
tered over numberless islands, they 
would not be able to resist a regular at- 
tack. In a word, their subjugation 
would not be attended with greater ob- 
stacles than that of the nations of Ame- 
rica and Asia on their discovery by our 
first European navigators; and all of 
them would have been already reduced, 
had the political situation of England 
permitted her to land upon each island 


the small numberof troops requisite for 


conquering its population, But setting 
aside the difficulty of sparing the number 
of men which such an enterprize would 
demand, England is too sure to obtain 
the same results by other means, to think 
of having recourse to violence and force. 

We have observed that in almost all 
the islands of the Great Ocean, the po- 
pulation is divided into several tribes 
commanded by rival chieftains, almost 
always armed for their private quarrels, 
The English appear; lightnings precede 
them; the European discipline renders 
them invincible; all the Kings court 
their alliance, and leave no means une 
employed to obtain it. To fight in the 
ranks of one of these savage princes at 
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once ensures his superiority and the dis- 
comfiture of his enemies. The con- 
queror himself, swayed more by terror 
than, gratitude, is too ready to comply 
with the desires of his auxiliaries to ven- 
ture to refuse any of their demands. The 
first of these demands is the territorial 
cession of the island to Great Britain; 
in pursuance of the second, the King de- 
clares himself and all his subjects vassals 
of the King of England; and the ex- 
clusive privilege of trading with the 
island seems to be a natural consequence 
of the preceding conditions. In Van- 
couver’s Voyage the reader may follow 
the details of these political combina- 
tions; and all of them will be found in 
the cession of one of the Sandwich 
Islands to Great Britain. 

Vancouver's proceedings in the Archi- 
pelago of the last mentioned islands, are 
daily repeated in these vast regions; 
and it may be affirmed that half of the 
islands of the South Sea already are, or 
soon will be more or less immediately 
under the dominion of England. Mis- 
sionaries stationed at different points 
diffuse, together with her language, the 
principles of her religion, a taste for her 
arts, a want of her productions, the 
terror of her arms, a liking for her social 
habits—in short, they subject these 
people at the same time that they con- 
vert them to christianity. Protected by 
the English name, they are not, however, 
always safe from the ferocity of the 
people among whom they reside, and the 
catalogue of martyrs might be encreased 
with several names among the archipe- 
lagoes of the great Ocean. The British 
Government never fails to replace them, 
and as it is sure to revenge their death, 
whenever the thing is practicable, it 
more and more consolidates their autho- 
rity in the p!aces where they are station- 
ed. For the rest, it watches over their 
interests with great generosity, and fur- 
nishes them with all the means of re- 
warding the new converts by presents of 
utility to them. The devotedness of 
these missionaries amply indemnifies it 
for such trifling sacrifices; and these 
pious ministers, by penetrating into the 
interior of the islands have better op- 
portunities than any others to study 
their resources, and to discover what 
productions suitable for commerce they 


While the insular tribes are thus pre- 
pared to receive the yoke of England, 
their kings are led by similar means to- 


wards the same condition. Skilfully pro- 
fiting by their quarrels, the English, as 
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we have observed, avail themselves of 
the private dissensions of these prince, 
to subdue them one after another. 
Should one of these sovereigns appeg; 
likely to fall in with their designs, he jg 
loaded with favours; soldiers, arms ang 
ammunition are placed at his disposal, 
and with their aid he cannot fail to a¢. 
quire a decisive superiority. Sometime, 
too they venture to instruct 2 Certaip 
number of his subjects in Europeay 
mancuvres; they give them fire-arms 
and in short treat them in all respects x 
allies and friends. Thus Tamahama, 
King of the Sandwich Islands, the same 
who ceded Owhyhee to Vancouver, has 
a great number of regular troops, armed 
with muskets, and, as we are told, wel 
trained; his palace is defended by seve. 
ral pieces of cannon served by native 
gunners.* Completely familiarized 4; 
they soon will be with the customs of 
Europe, with the produce of her many. 
factures and with her institutions, having 
become faithful subjects, the inhabitants 
of these vast regions will be able to fur 
nish national troops like the Sepoys of 
India, and the Malay soldiery of the 
Moluccas; they will then be sufficien: 
of themselves for the habitual defence of 





* The natives of Owhyhee, says Turnbull, 
are already familiarized with the trade of 
the north-west coast of America, whente 
they bring back cargoes either for the con 
sumption of their own, or of the neighbour 
ing islands. The question would naturally 
occur: what are the articles of commerce a 
exchange which a people but just emergin; 
from a state of nature are capable of furnish- 
ing? The answer is, that they can furnisi 
fire-arms, gunpowder, and stuffs of different 
kinds, of which the king has accumulated 
larger stores than are required for the con 
sumption of the country. 

Tamahama has built several ships, one 0 
which is about 70 tons burden. [In 1802 
had twenty of from 25 to 60 tons, some « 
which were copper-bottomed]. His palate, 
built in the European style, is defended by! 
battery of TO pieces of cannon. His @ 
contains arms for 2000 men, He has also! 
corps of 2000 disciplined troops, selected 
from his own subjects, which does regul 
duty night and day about his person. 1s 
treasury contains more than 1200 piastits 
and a great quantity of other valuables 
which he has obtained by a regular traffic 
with the ships that have visited his islapts 
(See Turnbull’s Voyage round the Worle, 
second edit. p. 223, and 4, 235, and 8.) ' 

The inhabitants of the Sandwich Islan 
have now (1816) begun to send ships © 
China. The rapid progress of this peop 
towards civilization is truly surpriz!03: 
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these islands, and uphold there the 
power of their masters. These archipe- 
jagoes will then enrich the conquerors 
with the productions of their soil, arts 
and agriculture, while England will have 
nothing to do but to direct their general 
administration, and to keep up the im- 
ylse which it has given them. 

Such is the ingenious plan, the execu- 
tion of which has been so successfully 
prosecuted for several years, for the con- 
solidation of the British power over the 
numerous islands which cover the Great 
Ocean. The conception of this plan, it 
is true, does not belong to England ; it is 
the same that the Dutch adopted with 
such advantage for the conquest of the 
great Asiatic archipelago, and to the 
wisdom of which they were so long in- 
debted for their dominion in those parts, 
even when their empire in every other 
quarter was crumbling to pieces. The 
only reproach which can be alleged 
against the system of the Dutch, that of 
closing all the ports of the Moluccas 
against foreign ships, of restricting their 
cultivation, of destroying the plantations 
of twenty islands for the purpose of con- 
centrating them in one; these exclusive 
institutions, these ruinous prohibitions 
have been rejected by England, which, 
instead of seeking to keep the people of 
these regions in a state of barbarism and 
ignorance, has employed all possible 
means to diffuse among them industry 
and activity. England would rather 
have subjects than slaves, and her policy 
springs from a knowledge of her real in- 
terest. Lappy the institutions which 
are founded on genuine philanthropy! 

POLITICAL ANTICIPATIONS. 

In order to complete the picture of 
this magnificent system of colonisation, 
ii may not be amiss to show what ad- 
vantages Britain is likely to derive dur- 
ing awar with Spain from her position 
in this quarter. ; 
ited out against Peru have miscarried 
almost entirely from the separation or 
oss of the ships, from disease or the 
want of provisions, it must be admitted 
that in case the policy of Great Britain 
should ever induce her to renew such at- 
lacks either against Peru or any other 
Spanish provinces on the coast of Ame- 
ica, her colony in New South Wales 
will be admirably situated for facilitat- 
ing the means of so doing. 

A squadron dispatched from England, 
alter touching at the Cape of Good Hope, 
might proceed direct to Port Jackson ; 
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Capt. Peron on the Colonial Policy of England. 


If we consider that all the expeditions 


here might be assembled, befure-hand, 
troops, who not being then fatigued by a 
long voyage, would be ready to embark 
in transports likewise previously collected 
at this point. Having completed its 
stock of water and provisions the squa- 
dron might sail from New Holland, cross 
the Great Ocean favoured by the west 
winds which prevail in the high latitudes 
and reach the coast of America, without 
the troops suffering from want of provi- 
sions owing to the length of the voyage, 
or doubtless from diseases which seldom 
manifest themselves unless ships have 
been a very long time at sea. ‘Such im- 
portant advantages could not fail to have 
a very favourable influence upon the 
execution of the projected attack. 

But if England were not to extend her 
views to such an enterprise, she might 
at least do very great injury to the com- 
merce of Spain by her privateers and 
cruisers. The facility of putting either 
into the Sandwich Islands, or the ports 
of Nootka or Madre de Dios which have 
been ceded to her on the north-west 
coast of America, or finally into Port 
Jackson itself, which must always be 
considered as the arsenal whence her 
military forces would proceed, would en- 
sure to England such advantages as no 
other nation could obtain. 

Without doubt also the English settle- 
ments in the Falkland Islands and Staten 
Land, devoted exclusively to the whale 
and seal fishery, may be one day trans- 
formed into military posts. These points, 
situated at the southernmost extremities 
of America,would become the key to the 
Pacific Ocean and form rendezvous of 
the highest importance for cruizers, 
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JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ENGLAND in 
1815 and 1816, from MS. Notes of 
their Imperial Highnesses the Arch- 
dukes JOHN- and LEWIS of AUSTRIA, 
(Continued from p. 130.) 

Nov. 11th we arrived at Shetheld.— 
This town lies in a fine valley, surround- 
ed by well-cultivated hills, and at the 
conflux of two rivers, the Sheaf and the 
Don. ~All the great foundries are on 
the banks of the rivers. The town is 
enveloped in a thick, black smoke, prc» 
ceeding from the numerous forges. We 
visited a coal mine a mile and a half 
from the town. The iron ore lies under 
the coal, and is’ worked in a valley, at 
the foot of the hill which contains the 
coal. Farther on are quarries, which 
furnish a kind of stone that is sold at a 
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high price for building and making roads, 
On the day of our arrival, we visited se- 
veral of the most important manufacto- 
ries; among others, the foundry of Mr. 
Smith, which is peculiarly worthy of at- 
tention. ‘The whole process in it, from 
the melting and clearing of the iron to 
the preparation and tempering of the 
steel, is performed by machinery. In 
one manufactory, where silvered tron- 
wire of all kinds is prepared, we saw a 
process for covering the wire with silver, 
which deserves to be noticed. Copper 
cylinders are made, 2 feet long, and 2 
inches in diameter; then a hollow silver 
cylinder of the same diameter is made ; 
this is white-seethed with acids, and the 
copper covered with it; they are united 
in the fire, polished, and then drawn into 
wire of the thickness desired. 

The 12th was Sunday, and we visited 
the Lancasterian School, erected four 
years ago by subscription. It is a charity 
school, and the children are divided into 
two rooms, one for boys, and the other 
for girls. Each room contains 500 scho- 
lars. ‘These schools are most beneficial 
institutions, which supply a great deside- 
ratum in the education of the lower 
classes, which has hitherto been too 
much neglected. We went also to the 
Methodist chapel, which, from its size, 
might be called a church, The interior 
is very plain, furnished with benches, 
and having galleries allround. There is 
no altar init, and the pulpit stands in 
the place where the high altar is situated 
in Catholic churches. 

Out of the town is a hospital for fifty 
patients, where the greatest attention 
and cleanliness are observed. Besides 
the patients received into the hospital, 
the poor in the neighbourhood are sup- 
plied gratuitously with medicines. This 
fine establishment was raised by sub- 
scription; one individual alone, who 
concealed lis name, contributed 600],.— 
Besides this hospital, there is a larger 
one in the town itself, which sometimes 
lodges, feeds, und clothes 200 poor.— 
They receive soup, meat, potatoes, and 
four times a week beer. The support of 
this establishment costsannually 15,000). 
and is defrayed out of the poor-rates.— 
There are several similar, but less consi- 
derable establishments, for the benefit 
of the poor in this town. 

On the 15th, we again spent the whole 
day in visiting manutactories, of which 
the following seemed to us the most re- 
martkable. A carpet manufactory em- 
ploys 24 looms, and 120 persons. A 
single steam-engine puts in mouon all 


the machinery: 1st, for. spinning th, 
wool for this carpet manufactory ; 94 
for an establishment for polishing glagg. 
3d, for a manufactory of metal wire. 
and 4th, for a manufactory of plate 
silver. We heard that large quantitig 
of Bohemian glass are polished in Epp. 
land, and then sold for English. wy, 
saw also a large establishment for sharp. 
ening and polishing cutlery: the build 
ings belonging to it contain one hundre 
rooms, 

One great establishment is entire) 
appropriated to the grinding of glass 
for optical instruments. In anothe 
screws, nails, and files, are manufacty. 
ed. In a great manufactory in Roseg 
Square fine steel articles of all king 
grates, stoves, with the apparatus belon. 
ing to them, &c. are made. In the m. 
nufactory of plated ware of Megsr. 
Smith, Tate, Nicholson, and Holt, a par 
of the process was shewn us: the plate 
articles made here are very elegant. 

Besides the numerous large manufer. 
tories, there are in Sheffield various ¢& 
tablishments where knives, razors, pe. 
knives, optical and surgical instrument, 
&c. are made. The saws are excellen, 
and so also are the razors. The wor: 
men are very well paid and fed; the 
have five meals a day. 

Shetheld is, on account of its iro 
wares, one of the most important com 
mercial towns in England. We wer 
here shown patterns of various fine a 
ticles, arranged on pattern cards, whieh 
the agents take to the fairs on the Cor 
tinent. 

On the 14th we left Sheffield to pro 
ceed to Manchester. Ina valley, near: 
little place called Chapel in le Frit, 
there is a spring, which has a kindd 
ebb and flow; it is called Barmoo 
Clough, and its water depends on tle 
larger or smalher quantity of rain that 
falls at different seasons. In very dr 
weather the spring ceases to flow ft: 
two or three days, or even a week & 
gether. Sometimes it flows only ont? 
intwelve hours, sometimes again evel! 
hour, or from time to time, and with 
such violence that it would turn a mil 
We arrived at Manchester in the night 
and on the 15th began our usual visit 
to the manufactories. The secré¢ 
which is here observed in several thing 
prevented us from seeing and examin 
many highly interesting objects in a@* 
tisfactory manner; those manufacture® 
who were Quakers received us hower® 
with cordiality and frankness, and she" 
ed us every thing in detail, In the ™ 
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nafactory Of Messrs Lomas and Read, 
also, every thing was explained to us in 
the most obliging manner, 

Of the various manufactories in this 
lace, there is none that manufactures 
the entire articles which it furnishes: 
every one, on the contrary, is exclusivel 
employed on its own peculiar branch.— 
The spinneries farnish the yarn; the 
weavers, who live partly in the town, 
and partly in the neighbouring country, 
weave it; and from their work-rooms 
the stuffs they make, if cotton velvet, go 
to another manufacturer, whose sole 
empldyment it is to cut them; if cali- 
coes, they go to the printer, then to ca- 
lenderers, &c. This division of la- 
hour, by which every manufacturer is 
employed during his whole life in one 
branch of the manufacture, which he 
exercises exclusively, is the cause of the 
high degree of perfection which the ma- 
nutactures here attain. The great de- 


' mand for Manchester goods in particu- 


jar greatly facilitates this mode of manu- 
facturing. 

The first manufactory of printed cali- 
coes which we visited was that of Messrs. 
Read and Lomas. Here are two reser- 
voirs that receive the water, and filter it 
through sand, after which it is raised 
by a steam-engine into a third iron res 
servoir, which is raised upon pillars so 
high that it can supply all parts of the 
building with cold water, The steam- 
engine performs a second office, by con- 
veying the steam for the warming and 
boiling of the dyeing coppers into a sys- 
tem of pipes, which goes through the 
whole manufactory. The white calicoes 
are drawn before they are printed over 
ahot iron plate, which burns away all 
the projecting threads of the stuff. 

The manufactory of Mr. Ashton is for 
cotton velvet. Here they only dye and 
dress the stuff that is ready woven, On 
our return we visited a workman whose 
soleemployment consists in cutting the 
cotton velvet. The stuff is stretched on 
4 large loom by means of two cylinders ; 
itis brushed, and then shorn or cut with 
alittle knife fixed to an iron handle.— 
The blade of the knife is double-edged, 
and it is inclosed in an iron sheath, so 
that only the point projects, and all 
tearing of the stuff by the instrument is 
thus prevented. The workman takes 

old of it, and passes it over the velvet 
‘o the right and left, so that all the pro- 
Jécting inequalities are cut. The dexte- 
my and rapidity. with which this opera- 
ton is performed are truly admirable.— 
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The peculiarity of it has hitherto pre- 
vented the invention of a machine which 
can supersede the hand of the workman, 

We were invited to visit the manufac- 
tory of Mr. Lee, one of the most exten- 
sive in Manchester: and the evening was 
chosen for the purpose, that we might at 
the same time see the building lighted 
with gas. On entering the court-yard, 
we saw the first gas lamp which come 
pletely lights it. The buildings makea 
very handsome appearance: one of them 
1s seven stories high, and has forty-six 
windows in a row; an adjoining build- 
ing is a story lower, but of the same 
length. This brilliant illumiwation, and 
the moise of the machines, which re- 
sembles that of a considerable waterfall, 
produces as you enter the court-yard, a 
new and extraordinary impression. 

Mr. Lee, though indisposed, was so 
polite as to come from the country to 
town, on purpose to receive us. Heisa 
very accomplished man, speaks French 
admirably, and has made several jour- 
neys on the continent. You immedi- 
ately recognise in him a man who has 
seen the world, and would take him for 
a Swiss of the first distinction, if his 
way of thinking did not shew the British 
merchant. The apartment in which we 
were received was lighted by a chande- 
lier supplied with gas, conveyed through 
several pipes, from the ends of which it 
issues, generally by three apertures; 
the flame from the middle gne_ burns 
perpendicularly, and from the two lateral 
ones in an oblique direction. . These 
lights, which are not at all offensive to 
the eye by their brilliancy, seemed to us 
rather unsteady. 

Mr. Lee then shewed us a plan of the 
building which contains the great spin- 
ning manufactory. This building is par- 
ticularly remarkable for the circumstance 
that no wood whatever is employed in 
its construction. The four walls consist 
as usual of brick-work ; the beams are 
of iron, and are supported by pillars of 
the same metal, five inches in diameter ; 
some ofthese pillars are hollow, and serve 
as conductors for the steam which warms 
the work-rooms. These iron beams 
again support the arches of brick-work, 
which are built between every two of 
them. The construction of the roof is 
similar. The rafters, and every thing 
that is usually made of wood, is here of 
iron; even the slates of the roof are 
fastened with iron, so that there 1s, not 
the smallest danger. from fire. Those 


who attended us gave us reason to hope 
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that we should see the whole process of 
the work; we therefore went into the 
work-rooms. 

The wheel-works of the spinning ma- 
nufactory are put in motion by six steam- 
engines of 100 horse power; two 
others have together the power of 100 
horses; the other three are of rather in- 
ferior power. ‘The first of these ma- 
chines was made by Messrs. Boulton and 
Watt, of Birmingham. It 1s so admir- 
ably made, that when you are close to it 
you hear scarcely any noise: the great 
lever and the beam are of iron. In the 
two others, which have together the 
power of 100 horses, both the beams are 
moved by the same piston; but the 
steam, which sets the pump in motion, is 
furnished from two boilers, and compli- 

cated as the machine appears to be, its 
motions are all performed with wonder- 
ful regularity. 

The machines for preparing and clean- 
ing the cotton occupied the upper story ; 
they appeared to us to be not very dif- 
ferent trom those used in Austria. This 
work-room is very spacious, and the 
brightness of the gas light was little infe- 
rior to the light of day. A main pipe 
conducts the gas the whole length of the 
room, and supplies numerous side 
branches, that pour out the brilliant 
light wherever it is required. The ma- 
chines for the preparation of the yarn 
differ from ours only in their greater 
perfection. Their motion is so uniform, 
that you hear ouly a single stroke. The 
particular spinning machines called mule 
jennies differ from ours chiefly in the 
number of spindles, ‘The carriage (cha- 
riot) carries three hundred of them ; to 
render its motion more uniform, its 
length is divided into two sections, se- 
parated by a great roller. These ma- 
chines, by the superiority of their con- 
struction, make thread (or yarn) as fine 
ns No, 150; whereas ours cannot spin 
finer than No. 80, The length of the 
chariot, which with us would be thought 
disproportionably great, saves much 
manual labour. Four persons are sufii- 
cient fur three hundred spindles. 

All the wood-work of these machines 
is of mahogany, and admirably wrought, 
especially the wheel-work. The steam, 
which circulates in the pillars and metal 
pipes, produces the uniform tempera- 
ture so important to this manufactory: 
the lighting with gas has the double ad- 
vantage o preventing accidents from 
fire, and not causing any dirt from 
smoke, or spots of oi] and grease. 

Our attendants were rather hurried, 
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and some uneasiness which we fancied 
we perceived in them, made it impos. 
sible for us, without appearing impor. 
tunate, to ask all the questions which 
we would willingly have put, or to stop 
at several other machines. The coun. 
ing houses are alsafighted with gas; and, 
as we wished to see how it was prepared, 
we were conducted into the laboratory: 
ten stoves stand in it, in a semicircle; 
each of them contains a retort of thick 
iron, in the form of a chest, about five 
feet long, a foot and a half broad, and a 
foot high; from these proceed pipes 
which all unite in one large common 
pipe, through which the gas is conveyed 
into the reservoirs, of which there are 
ten ortwelve. No coal is used for the 
preparation of gas, except Cannel coal 
from the mines of Wigan. The reser. 

voirs are iarge gasometers, the wooden 
balls of which are mostly borne by coun 
ter-weights, which produce a pressure 
that may be changed at pleasure. The 
establishment uses one hundred tons, or 
2000 cwt. of coals per week. 

According to the calculations of Mr, 
Murdoch (who has the superintendence 
of the apparatus) the establishment con 
tains 630 lights of three apertures, and 
271 lights in glasses, like those of the 
Argand lamps; each of the former is 
equal to four candles, each of the lat. 
ter to two candles and a half; conse 
quently, tle light of the whole is equal 
to that of 2500 candles.* The produc 
tion of this light requires 1250 cubic 
feet of gas per hour; which, reckoning 
upon an average two hours light daily, 
makes 2500 cubic feet per diem. This 
is obtained from 700 measures of coals, 
each weighing 1501b. The ton of Cam 
nel coal from Wigan costs 22s, 6d. For 
313 working days in the year, 110 tons 
of coals are required, which cost 125l.; 
for the heating of the retorts 40 tons, 
which at ten shillings a ton, makes 201. 
The whole charges of lighting in this 
manner amount to 6001. perannum. To 
obtain the same quantity of light from 

candles would cost 20001. reckoning the 

candles at only a shilling a pound: if 
light were required for three hours, i 
would cost with gas only 6501. and with 
candles 30001. 


( To be continued.) 


—— 





* There is some error here: either th 
sum total should be 3200, or perhaps tht 
630 lights should be estimated at thre 
candles instead of four, which would reduc 
the amount to 2500 round numbers. 

Ep1Tor. 
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MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
a 


JACQUES LOUIS DAVID. 





THIS eminent painter, whom public 
opinion has placed at the bead of the 
coat French school, has reflected not 


| jess disgrace upon his name by his poli- 
) sical sentiments and conduct, than cre- 


dit by his professional talents. In 1792 
ie was au elector of Paris, afterwards a 
deputy to the National Convention, and 
amember of the Committee of Public 
Safety; and during the reign of terror 
one of the warmest friends of Robe- 
spierre. He voted for the death of 
Louis XVI. without appeal or delay. 


On the 25th of September, 1790, he 


presented to the National Assembly a 
picture representing the king entering 
that assembly on the 4th of February. 
He also began a large picture represent- 
ing the taking of the oath in the tennis- 
court in 1789; from the windows of 
the edifice was seen the palace of Ver- 


| sailles, covered with clouds, whence 


sued prophetic lightnings. This pic- 
ture was never finished. 

On the 28th of March, 1793, M. 
David presented to the National Con- 
vention a picture of Michel Lepelletier 
upon his death-bed. The bloody weapon 
was still upon his wound and pierced 
through a paper, upon which were in- 
scribed these words: I vote for the death 
of the tyrant. ** Citizens,” cried David, 
addressing the assembly, and at the 
same time drawing a curtain which was 
hung before the picture, ** each of us is 
responsible to our country for the ta- 
lents which Nature has bestowed on 
him; if the form be different, the end 
ought to be the same with all. The 
genuine patriot ought eagerly to seize 
all possible means of enlightening his 
fellow-citizens, and of incessantly ex- 
hibiting to their view the sublime traits 
of heroism and virtue. Such is the ob- 
ject at which 1 have aimed, in the 
homage that I offer at this moment to 
ne Convention, of a picture represent- 
Ing Michel Lepelletier, basely assassi- 
hated for having voted for the death of 
he tyrant. Occasions are never want- 
ng to great souls: if ever, for example, 
. ambitious man were to talk to you 
y a dictator, a tribune, a director, or 
ane ¥" attempt to usurp the least por- 
. te the sovereignty of the people, 
= yp were to propose a king to 
Wer it or die, like Michel Lepelle- 

» father than consent to it.” 


David was intimately connected with 
Marat, and was one of his habitual as- 
sociates: he himself proclaimed this in- 
timacy before the Convention, when 
one Guillerauld came, at the head ofa 
deputation of the section of the Posts, 
to demand vengeance for the death of 
that monster, ‘« Where art thou, 
David?” exclaimed the spokesman of 
the section; ‘ thou hast transmitted to 
posterity the image of Lepelletier dying 
for his country ; thou hast yet another 
picture to paint !"—* And 1 will paint 
it!” cried David from his place. When 
Guillerauld had finished, David, with 
tears in his eyes, said that his friend had 
long been afflicted with a kind ofleprosy, 
produced by the ayitation of his blood. 
‘¢ | was almost always with him,” added 
he; ‘* but unfortunately it was decreed 
that I should be absent when he re- 
ceived the fatal blow.” He afterwards 
claimed the honours of the Pantheon 
for Marat. ‘* Citizens,” said he, ** the 
people demanded back their friend ; 
their lamentations provoked my art; 
they desired to behold again the features 
of their faithful friend. David, cried 
they, seize thy pencil, revenge our 
friend, revenge Marat > let his van- 
quished enemies once more turn pate 
on beholding his disfigured visage. 
Hasten hither all—the mother, the wi- 
dow, the orphan, the oppressed soldier 
—all ye whom he has defended at the 
peril of his life, approach and contem- 
plate your friend. And thou, Marat, 
from the recesses of the tomb, thine 
ashes will rejoice ; thou wilt no longer 
regret thy mortal remains !” 

‘The picture which he painted in con- 
sequence was of large dimensions. He 
represented Marat, at the moment of 
heing stabbed with a dagger, in the 
bath, and the blood streaming from his 
wound. The portrait was a horrible 
likeness; and perhaps in regard to re- 
semblance one of the master-pieces of 
this painter, who, in the opinion of con- 
noisseurs, is far less skilful in this than 
in the other departments of his art. 
This portrait was exhibited for some 
days, beside that of Lepelletier, in the 
court-yard of the Louvre, where two 
altars were erected before them, Both 
were afterwards removed to the half in 
which the Convention met, where ‘bat 
of Marat continued till his remains were 
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996 Memoir of Jacques Louis David, the Painter. 


turned out of the Pantheon. What 
afterwards became of it is not known. 

In January, 1794, David was presi- 
dent of the Convention. On the 9th 
‘Thermidor, at the moment of Robe- 
spierre’s defeat by the Convention, the 
painter turned towards the deputy for 
Arras, and, in allusion to the death of 
Socrates, the subject of one of his finest 
pieces, declared that ‘* he would drink 
the hemlock with him.” ‘This attach- 
ment to Robespierre exasperated all the 
enemies of the tyrant against David ; 
they caused him to be immediately ar- 
rested and conveyed to the prison of the 
Luxembourg, which was full of prisoners, 
almost all of whom were royalists..— 
When David, the painter, was an- 
nounced, there was heard a murmur of 
disapprobation, by which he was much 
mortified. ‘1 see clearly,” said he, *‘ by 
the manner in which I am esi A 
that there are no republicans here.” 
He was answered by shouts of laughter 
and sarcastic observations, which so at- 
fected him, that he chose rather to be 
shut up ina room by himself, than to 
have the liberty of walking in the gal- 
leries and corridors with the other 
prisoners, who were disposed to torment 
him in all possible ways. He applied 
tu be kept under arrest at his own house, 
that he might finish a picture on which 
he was engaged. His pupils, supported 
by Chenier and Bailleul, procured his 
liberation by virtue of a decree of the 
27th December, purporting that there 
was no occasion to investigate his con- 
duct. But after the insurrection of the 
ist Prairial (May 20, 1795) he was com- 
prehended iv a decree of accusation as 
a terrorist, and again confined in the 
Luxembourg. Here he remained till 
the 2ist of August; when he obtained 
permission to remain in his own house 
under a guard, which he did till the 
amnesty of the 4th Brumaire. 

As a member of the Committee of 
Public Safety, David has been charged 
with the greatest cruelties. It was in 
this quality that, some days before the 
trial of the queen, he was commissioned 
to repair to the prison of the Temple, 
and to extort, either by artifice or 
threats, declarations not less odious 
than false, from the children of that un- 
fortunate princess. Mercier relates, in 
his Nouveau Puris, that he one day ex- 
claimedin his section: ** You might fire 
with grape upon the artists and net be 
afraid of killing a single patriot.” 

Though a great painter, David is a 
man of very little information or native 
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genius. A tumour upon the chee 
gives him a frightful look and affects hig 
speech. 

His equestrian portrait of Buonaparte 
ee for the Hotel des Invalides, jg 

eneath his reputation. ‘The executioy 
of his pictures is remarkably pure; his 
colours are skilfully distributes, and the 
mechanical part of the art is carried by 
him to the highest degree of perfection; 
but the composition is heavy or gigantic, 
and the spectator feels that cold correct. 
ness is obtained at the expense of ge. 
nius. 

‘The innovation which he ventured ty 
make, by exhibiting at his house fo; 
money his picture of the Sabines, drew 
upon him the charge of avarice. This 
exhibition, which was opened in 1809, 
lasted five years. It was on occasion of 
this picture, which is the more pleasing 
as the composition is more elegant than 
in many of his productions, that he 
sought to justify the nudity of his heroes, 
‘Latius and Romulus, by alledging, that 
Achilles at the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
Perseus before Andromeda, and even 
Hippolytus in the presence of Phadia, 
are naked in the antique. In his picture 
of Thermopylx, exhibited in like man. 
ner in his painting-room in 1814 and 
1815, the nudity of the figures is ren 
dered still more striking by more vigor 
ous colouring; and yet feinales were seen 
sitting whole hours before this picture, 
with their eyes fixed on the handsome 
Leonidas and the young Spartans com 
pletely naked ! 

David has often been heard to inveigh 
against Rubens, and to declare that the 
flesh of that painter was putrid flesh. 
Most of his disciples have imbibed the 
same notion; but it is very certain that 
the flesh in his figures may be charged 
with the contrary defect. Nevertheles, 
it cannot be denied that David is now 
the first painter of the French schoo; 
and this consideration has often cot 
tributed to obtain pardon for his poli 
tical conduct. 

In 1804 he was directed to makes 
drawing of the coronation of Buone 
parte, and paid a visit to Pope Pius VII. 
for that purpose: he afterwards execut 
ed a picture of it upon a very extensive 
scale. These performances procured 
him the title of first painter to the ea 
peror. In 1809, with a view to ment 
the favours heaped upon him by the 
imperial government, he painted 
distribution of the eagles in the Champ 
de Mars. On the re-appearance 0! 
Buonaparte in 1815, David was 
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pointed commandant of the Legion of 
Honour, of which he had Yong been an 
officer. Napoleon went in person to 
yjsit him in his painting-room, and there 
conversed with him in the most familiar 
manner. On the return of the King, 
the law against regicides obliged David 
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to expatriate himself, and he proceeded 
through Switzerland to Italy. He ceased 
at the same time to be amember of the 
Institute, to which he had belonged ever 
since its establishment. Generals Jeanin 
and Meunier are his sons-in-law. 
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ORIGIN OF THE WORD EASTER. 

ONE of the divinities to whom the 
ancient Saxons paid adoration was the 
yoddess Ostra, Ostera, or Kostra, As 
those people have left no written decu- 
ments, this and other facts connected 
with them would probably have been 
buried in oblivion, had it not been for 
the emigration of the Anglo-Saxons in 
the 5th century to Britain, where they 
embraced christianity and learned to 
write. About a century after the con- 
yersion of the Saxons, the Venerable 
Bede thus wrote (De Temporum Ra- 
tione, C. 13.): ** My nation, (the Anglo- 
Saxons, ) While yet in a state of paganism, 
called the month of April Estur-month, 
from their goddess Eostra, because they 
celebrated her festival about that time ; 
itis now called Easter month, and the 
festival Easter, Because both happen 
about the same time, the ancient, ac- 
customed appellation has been re- 
tained.” 

The Saxons very rationally began 
their year with the return of spring ; 
and the goddess waved her sceptre over 
flowers, in sacred groves, and on high 
hills, ‘There the joyous festival was so- 
lennized with exultation at the new 
giits of the earth. Sacrifices were of- 
fered, large bonfires were kindled, and 
the people joined in the merry dance 
around them. 
lated briskly, and the new year was 
steeted with singing and demonstra- 
lions of joy. Good wishes were ex- 
changed, and every heart seemed to 
ware the renewed animation of nature. 

€ place where this festival was cele- 
brated, was called the Oster-berg, an ap- 
Pellation still retained at the present day 

Ymany hills in various parts of Saxony. 

_ SWEDISH APPARITION. 

o Baron de Bourgoing’s account of 
Pparitions, athrmed to have heen seen 
Ba any en, as given in one of our pre- 
lowing numbers, may be added the fol- 
ie Queen Ulrica was dead, her 

PS, aS usual, was placed in an open 


‘The sacred horn circus. 


coffin, ina room hung with black and 
lighted with numerous wax-candles; 
and a company of the King’s Guards 
did duty in the ante-room. One after- 
noon, the carriage of the Countess 
Steenbock, first lady of the paiace, and 
a particular favourite of the aueen’s, 
drove up from Stockholm. The officer 
commanding the guard of honour went 
to meet the Countess, and conducted 
her from the carriage to the door of the 
room where the deceased princess lay, 


which she closed after her. ‘Ite long 
stay of the lady was ascribed *: ihe ve- 
hemence of her grief, and the »‘icers on 
duty, fearful of distu bins ‘ho free ef- 
fusion of it by their proscnce, left her 
alone with the corpse. .\* !cngth, find- 
ing that she did vot return. ‘hey began 


to apprehend that some accident had 
befallen her, and the captain of the 
guard opened the door, but instantly 
started back in the utmost dismay. The 
other officers ran up, and plainly per- 
ceived, through the half opened door, 
the deceased queen standing upright in 
her coffin and ardently embracing the 
Countess Steenbock. The apparition 
seemed to move, and soon after became 
enveloped in a dense smoke or vapour, 
When this had cleared away, the body 
of the queen lay in the same position 
as before, but the Countess was no- 
where to be-found. In vain did they 
search that and the adjoining apart- 
ments, while some of the party hastened 
to the door, thinking shee must have 
passed unobserved to her carriage; but 
neither carriage, horses, driver, or foot- 
men were to be seen. A messenger 
was quickly dispatched with a statement 
of this extraordinary circumstance to 
Stockholm, and there he learned that 
the Countess Steenbock had never quit- 
ted the capital, and that she died at the 
very moment when she was seen in the 
arms of the deceased queen. A circum- 
stantial report of this fact was drawn up 
and signed by all present ; and with it 
is said to be preserved a particular de- 
position of the captain, respecting an 
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important secret which the lady commu- 
nicated to him on her first entering the 
room. 

HABITS OF THE SEAL. 

Seals, says Mr. Laing, in his narra- 
tive of ** A Voyage to Spitzbergen,” 
have a very delicate sense of hearing, 
and are very much delighted with mu- 
sic. ‘he captain’s son, who was a good 
performer on the violin, never failed to 
have a numerous auditory, when we 
were in the seas frequented by those 
animals: and I have seen them follow 
the ship for miles when any person was 
playing on deck. ‘This fact was ob- 
served by the ancient poets,* and is 
thus alluded to by Mr. Scott in his re- 
cent poem:— 

Rude Heiskar’s seals, through surges dark, 
Will long pursue the minstrel’s bark. 


Pliny expressly states this animal to be 
of a docile and tractable nature, and in 
this he is supported by the more en- 
larged experience of modern times. The 
seal described by Dr, Parsons ( Pennant’s 
Quadrupeds, vol. 11. p. 272) was taught 
to come out of his tub and return to the 
water at the command of his keeper, 
to stretch out his neck to kiss him, and 
to perform several other motions. In 
swimming, these animals constantly keep 
the head and often the whole body as far 
as the shoulder, above the surface of the 
water. ‘The first seen by Mr. Laing was 
ata considerable distance, and might 
easily have been mistaken for a man, 
though it was much more like a dog. 
Buffon has remarked, that the seal af- 
forded the foundation to the poetic 
fiction of the Nereids in antiquity, and 
perhaps, we may add, to the no less fic- 
titious Mermaids of modern times. 


FENELON, ARCHBISHOP OF CAM- 
BRAY. 

D’Alembert in his Eloge on Fenelon, 
the illustrious archbishop of Cambray, 
tells us that he presented his cathedral 
with a golden sun borne by two angels, 
who were represented as treading on se- 
veral books, upon one of which was the 
title of his own work, Mavimes des Saints. 
According to his panegyrist, this Sun was 
a monument of the archbishop’s repent- 
ance, after the condemnation of that 
performance by the Pope. D’Alembert 
extols this act of humility, and adduces 
it asa proof of Fenelon’s complere sub- 
mission to the decision of the Holy See. 
M. Servais, vicar-general of Cambray, 


= 





ee 


* Apol. Rhod, lib. 1. Val. Flac. lib, 5. 
lin. 440. gaudebant carmine phoce, 


Habits of the Seal—Fenelon—Direction of the Wind. [April 


has lately investigated this subject, a 
the result of his inquiries, founded , 
the most satisfactory evidence, is as f 
lows:—The Sun, given by Fenelon , 
his cathedral, was not designed to eo, 
memorate his repentance; it exhibjty 
no books trampled upon by ange. 
those by which the figure bearing 4 
host was supported were not condempg 
books, since one of them was indispy 
ably the New Testament. The inscy 
tion below this Sun had no relation, 
the Mavrimes des Saints, but to the m 

tery of the real presence, as is indicaiy 
by these words :—Tu es vere Deus , 

conditus. ‘Thus there is every reay 

to believe, that the anecdote related b 
D’Alembert is unfounded, and that; 
must be considered as the fruit of ty 
author’s imagination, and of his loved 
the marvellous. 

NEW METHOD OF DETERMINING TH 

, PIRECTION OF THE WIND, 

A French traveller, who has just pub 
lished his observations made on a joy 
ney through Asia Minor, (¢ Itineraiy 
@une Partie peu connue de Ll Asie, 
neure, ) deduced, from the general cop 
siderations which determine the retun 
of the periodical winds in Egypt ai 
Syria, a method of ascertaining the 
direction. It consists in taking, upon 
map, the figure and extent of the bas 
of thesea and of the region opposite toi, 
and in calculating, by the usual method 
the centres of gravity of these two sw 
faces. A line drawn through these tw 
points will shew the direction of tk 
prevailing wind during the hot season, 
INEQUALITY OF THE LEVEL OF Til 

MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 

The same traveller to whom the pit 
ceding paragraph relates, takes occasios, 
in his visit to the shores of the easten 
basin of the Mediterranean, to enquit 
into the causes of the inferior elevatidi 
of its level: a phenomenon known! 
the ancients, and verified by the mr 
derns, at least with relation to the lev 
of the Red Sea at Suez; and fros 
which also results its lowness in col 
parison with the level of the Oceand 
Gibraltar. From the mere inspectidl 
of a chart of the Mediterranean, It} 
evident that a smaller quantity of walé 
furnished by the rivers, and a grealé 
consumption of it by a more conside 
able evaporation, must cause this 2 
ferior elevation, since contrary OF ® 
powerful causes produce the conve 
effect in the western basin. But what! 
the law of this declination? , 
fer the sake of simplicity, two ai 
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sions only in the fluid mass, the travel- 
jer seeks the law of the oscillations by 
which its surface returns toa level plane 
if it is for 2 moment displaced. The 
time of these oscillations is too short for 
the preceding causes to be capable of 
accounting for a continual declination : 
but in the theory of fluids water is sup- 
posed to be perfectly fluid. A thousand 
phenomena indicate an adhesion be- 
tween its molecules: this adhesion in- 
troduces a new term into the equations 
of the movement, and by its introduc- 
tion we find that the surface of equili- 
brium is not only in the horizontal 
plane, but also in all those planes which 
form with the latter an equal or smaller 
angle than that which has for its tangent 
the ratio of the force of the adhesion of 
Veda water to that of gravity. Hence we 
have a method of explaining and 
measuring the declination of levels, if 
the adhesion of water is known; and 
reciprocally a medium of measuring the 
latter by a given declination. ‘hough 
the adhesion between the molecules of 
water is indisputable, we are ignorant of 
its measure. Newton estimates that of 
air at one four hundred thousandth of 
thegravity. This measure, which seems 
rather too high, has been charged by 
some philosophers with absurdity. The 
absurdity, ifany exist, belongs entirely 
tothat great man. Be this as it may, 
we are disposed to admit that the adhe- 








ia sion is stronger in water than in air. If 
th We measure that of water by the frac- 


tion above-mentioned, we shall find that 
anangle of six seconds is the limit at 
which the surface of water can remain 
in equilibrium above or below the hori- 
zontal plane. Hence results in the pre- 
sent question a declination of 33 feet 
S and 3% in the eastern basin of the Medi- 
terranean, which differs but little from 
the observations previously made. ‘This 
result is hypothetical, so long as the ad- 
hesion of water is not known a priori. 
But the idea of introducing into the 
consideration of the equilibrium and 
motion of fluids the measure of their 
adhesion, is worthy of attention, both 
oN account of its interest in theory, and 
the sensible effects of this adhesion in 
Very slight motions, 
DISCOVERY OF THE REMAINS OF 
ROBERT BRUCE. 

On Thursday, 17th Feb. 1818, the 
Pélsons employed in clearing the ground 
for the new church to be erected at 

unfermline, discovered a coffin of 

“Wn stone, neatly built into the ground. 

‘S Was found to contain the remains 
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of that heroic prince, Bruce. The body, 
after being embalmed, had been swathed 
in sheet lead, as thick as a halfpenny ; 
the arms were wrapped up with the 
body; each thigh and leg separately 
wrapped, and the feet together; the 
whole had then been shrouded in a rich 
stuff, composed of interwoven gold and 
silk. It had then been de;osited in an 
oaken cotln, and this again placed 
within the stone cothn above-men- 
tioned. The oaken coffin had entirely 
mouldered away, but the nails of it 
were found in the stone coffin. There 
was the semblance of a crown on the 
head of the royal corpse. ‘lhe length 
of the body is six feet two inches; the 
length of the stone coffin seven feet. 
The coffin was found in the exact spot 
which the popular tradition of the 
— indicated as the burial place of 

ruce, in the centre of what had been 
the choir of the church, and not far 
beneath the surface. ‘I'he body had 
lain inhumed since the year 1329. 

In Ayrshire there is a tradition that 
the family motto of de Bruce, ** We 
have been,” originated from a lady 
named Fullarton, married to a cadet of 
the family of Cassilis. ‘They had been 
gained to favour England during the 
chivalrous achievements of Wallace, and 
still continued zealous partizans of Ed- 
ward. Before Bruce avowed his pur- 
pose to emancipate his country, he came 
disguised as a palmer to acquaint him- 
self how far he could rely on aid from 
the people. A storm compelled him 
and a few faithful. adherents to take 
shelter on the coast of Ayrshire. Ex- 
treme darkness, and the turbulence of 
the billows, deprived them of all know- 
ledge where they landed; and as, in 
those unhappy times, the appearance of 
a few strangers would create alarm, the 
chiefs dispersed in different directions. 
Bruce chanced to go into the house of 
Mr. Kennedy, where the servants treated 
him with great reverence. ‘The lady 
had gone to bed, and the prince wished 
they would not disturb her, but permit 
him tosit by the fire till day ; however, 
one damsel had given her immediate 
notice of the holy guest. He was usher- 
ed into her hall, She eyed him with 
scrutinizing earnestness. ‘* We hae 
heen—we hae been fause,” said she, in 
the Scottish dialect, ‘* but a royal ee 
takes me back to haly loyalty. I seid ye 
anes royal de Bruce, | ken ye weel. We 
hae been baith untrue to Scotland, but 
rest ye safe: and albiet a that’s gane, 
Meg Fullarton wad dee in your cause. ’ 
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In English, this pithy speech may be 
rendered: * Wehave been, we have been 


false; but a royal eye recalls me to 


holy loyalty. 1 once saw you, royal de 
Bruce. I know you well. We have been 
both untrue to Scotland; but notwith- 
standing all that is past, Margaret Ful- 
larton would die in your service.” ‘Trae 
dition adds, that Mrs Kennedy enter- 
tained her royal guest as a paliner, and 
sent him away in safety. Her persua- 
sions influenced Mr. Kennedy to em- 
brace the sentiments revived in her 
bosom. Tler modest allusion to the in- 
fatuation of Bruce for the pretensions 
of England, procured from his candid 
mind entire. forgiveness for a similar 





error committed by her and her hy. 
band: and her words, three tines repeat. 
ed, he adopted as a motto, in memorig| 
of her fidelity, and his own ever lameny, 
ed fault. Every son of Caledonia myg 
be deeply impressed by the remarkab) 
coincidence, that in the same month , 
transient glance of her regalia, and of he 
most illustrious warrior and monarch 
in bis mortal relics, has been obtained 
after the lapse of centuries, that enve 
loped them with the shroud of oblivion, 
unless the page of history restored thos 
images of grandeur, propitiously indeed 
blended with the glories of her onc 
rivaland now sister realm. 








MEDICAL MISCELLANIES. 


By A PuysIctran. 


NUMBER IX. 
ai — 


EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF A SOLDIER 
WOUNDED AT WATERLOO, 

THE following curious case happened 
at the ever-memorable battle of Water- 
loo, and is related by Deputy Inspector 
Henuen:— 

A Hlaneverian soldier received a 
severe wound froma grape-shot, on the 
15th of June, 1815, at Waterloo, which 
struck him on the external part of the 
thigh, producing very extensive Jaceras 
tion. On the 
into tl 
appued. Ou the fifth day a long narrow 
passage was discovered by the probe, 
seeming to ren nearly the whole length 
of the vastus externus muscle. On 
cutting into this, three pieces of coin 
(which, from the very curious mode in 
which they were compacted together, I 
thought worthy of presenting tothe Di- 
rector General of Ilospitals) were ex- 
tracted from the parts. This poor fellow, 


a raw recruit, had no money whatever 


ESS oo ERE, Teas ©. A 
cond day he was brought 
so} op i aie 
hospit My anda the usual GFessiles 
‘ = 


about tum, wor even & pocket to contain 
1 ith, and ft ryvei tiv orotested against his 
sight to this foreed loan. He accounted 
for i by SUpPpOsihs it carried irom the 
pocket of lits con rade, who stood before 
fins in the ranks, 
ti.e saine shot. 


‘es ‘ = Reaktag ! 
and who was killed DY 
~ 


’ , - . » ’ *. a Pos 
Phe coins, consisting of two five frane 


pieces and a Dutch stiver, were ob- 
viously first struck by the shot, aad car- 
ried along by ACS oler nearly one half oft 
their flit surfaces the silver pieces ad- 
hered closely together; on the other, 
where the bali lad struck their edves, 
tre metal WHS flattened out and some- 
what dollowed. Jn tlis hollow Jay the 


copper coin, in some degree adapted tc 
the shape of the depression on the large 
pieces. 

I cannot omit noticing here a trai 
strongly illustrative of the mobility o! 
mind which characterizes the soldiers, 
and their proneness to superstition aud 
belief in omens, which a surgeon ac 
quainted with their character can often 
turn to their benefit. The part of thove 
two coins which had been flattened out 
liappened to be that on which Napo 
leon’s head was impressed. From one 
it was nearly effaced; and on observing 
this circumstance to the patient and hi 
companions, an universal burst of jo’ 
echoed through the ward; the young 
Hanoverian exulted in the share he cot 
ceived he bad personally had of cor 
tributing to the downfall of the Frenc® 
emperor. His health rapidly improved, 
and I have no doubt that this simple ci 
cumstance had a good effect upon ever 
man who sitnessed it. 


SOME OPSERVATIONS ON THE EFFECTS Ol 
GREEN TEA. BY ED. PERCIVAL, M.B. 


‘The familiar use of tea as an article 
of diet has lulled any observations which 
might have been made with respect to 
its medicinal or deleterious effects on the 
animal economy. 

From some cases occurring in illus 
tration, 1 infer that tea is possessed of 
sedative effects to a great degree, when 
usedin excess: a fact which is confirmed 
by ainple evidence, It is remarkable 
that this powerful plant has seldom bee? 
used medicinally, and what is more $0 * 
that viher vegetables, possessing similat 
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properties, should prove offensive, while 
his is highly orateful. 

Dr. Darwin used to recommend cold 
ea asa grateful drink to febrile patients ; 
the goud efiects of which, in certain cir- 
cumstances, I can fully attest. He 

Green tea may prove very beneficial 
‘athe higher degrees of fever, especially 

yimonary consumption, where, as the 
yantity of fluid daily drunk is consider- 
able, the tea may he diluted to that state 
which is found most palatable. 

As a sedative, it may be compared in 
tseffects to foxglove; in allaying nervous 
irritability. to benbane, hemlock, and 
opium. Tt will also be found an useful 
auxiliary to those drags in the treatment 
of pulmonary consumption. It is also 
found to obviate the nausea and restless- 
ness 80 frequently caused by foxglove and 
opium, whereby the repose so carnestly 
desired is frustrated. 

Its diuretic qualities in fever are pecu- 
liarly beneficial. Where the symptoms 
are high, it is desirable to use a fluid 
which shall find a ready passage through 
the excretories; and for this purpose 
nothing is of greater service than tea. 

In hydropic disease, I can speak with 
confidence of its diuretic properties, 
(when liberally used,) which are much 
increaced by the addition of a little ju- 
niper: with this fact drunkards are ac- 
quainted, who make use of green tea 
punch to obviate the plethora attendant 
on their excesses. 
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In hemorrhagic complaint, I should 
consider its narcotic properties to be be- 
neficial. 

Tea also very commonly restores re- 
gularity to a pulse which is habitually or 
frequent!y irregular; but the reverse of 
this is sometimes, though rarely, ob- 
served. This is mentioned in order to 
obviate any objection to its use in hydro- 
thorax or organic disease of the heart or 
its membrane, when this beverage may 
be safely, though cautiously used. - 

The good effects of brandy and opium 
in an over-dose of green tea, suggested 
to me the idea of using it asa remedy 
against opium. <A very delicate lady 
once swallowed, by mistake, two ounces 
of camphorated tincture of opium, I saw 
her in about three hours, when she was 
so drowsy as scarcely to be roused by 
any effort. I got herinan erect posture, 
and fomented her legs. With great dif- 
ficulty she swallowed a cup of strong 
green tea, which soon proved emetic, 
She drank some more in a weaker state, 
and was soon perfectly recovered. Not 
having swallowed more than four grains 
of opium no permanent ill effects could 
be expected. But I did not discover 
in the course of the disorder under which 
she then laboured even any temporary 
inischief from the accident. I mention 
these facts rather as hints than as affords 
ing any solid evidence for relying upon 
green tea as a remedy in cases of a more 
alarmirg nature. 








PROCEEDINGS OF PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETIES. 
, ~~. 


HELVETIC SOCIETY OF THE NATURAL 
SCIENCES. . 
_ AT the general mecting of this Society 
in October last at Zurich, Professor De 
Canpotce of Geneva read a Memoir on 
the Geographical Distribution of Veget- 
ables on the Surface of the Globe, and on 
the Total Number of the Species of 
Vegetables. 
lt is very dificult, says that cele- 
brated botanist, to determine with pre- 
cision the total number of species til 
getables known upon the whole surface 
othe globe, either because there exists 
tot at present any general catalogue of 
the species described in books, or because 
iQ the books themselves are included 
species very imperfectly known; or be- 
Cause the species preserved in collec- 
lions deserve, in some measure, to be con- 
ee as known, though they may not 
bi been described ; or lastly, because 
“4€ progress of the science renders from 


day to day the most regular calculations 
erroneous. The most complete catalogue 
of the vegetable kingdom that we at pre- 
sent possess, the Enchiridion of Persoon, 
contains 21,000 species exclusively of 
the Cryptogamia, which has not yet ap- 
peared, About 6000 species of crypto- 
vamous plants are described in the ge- 
neral works relative to this subject; it 
may therefore be computed that our ge- 
neral catalogues of the vegetable king- 
dom at present contain 27,000 species ; 
but these catalogues are very imperfect. 
Since 1806, the period of their publica- 
tion, there have appeared several works 
containing the description of a great 
number of plants, as for instance the 
Prodromus of the Plants of New Holtand, 
in which Brown has described upwards 
of 2000, the works of Humboldt, Pursh, 
&c. besides which various travellers have 
mentioned other plants yet unpublished 
and preserved in the herbaries of bo- 
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tanists. For these reasons, Mr. Robert 
Brown computes the total number of 
known vegetables at 37,000; M. de 
Itumboldt, in estimating the number of 
the vegetables of different countries sepa- 
rately, makes them amount to 44,000 ; 
I had myself advanced in 1813 (Theor. 
Element. p.23,) that this number exceed- 
ed 40,000; and [ think I have now ob- 
tained proofs that the number of species 
described in books or preserved in herb- 
aries cannot be less than 50,000. Ihave 
in fact, had occasion for two years past 
to make very exact researches in the 
books and collections of the principal 
cities of Europe, respecting certain fami- 
lies taken absolutely at raudom, and to 
draw up the monography of them; and 
have found that all those families, whe- 
ther indigenous or exotic, have increased 
in an extraordinary proportion, when 
compared with Persoon’s work. Thus, 
for instance, the families already gone 
through have afforded the following re- 
sults :— 

In Persoou. Inthe Monographies. 
Renonculacee . 268 . . . 509 
Dilleniacee . . 22... 90 
Magnoliacee . . 21 . . . 87 
Anonacee . . . 44 . « + 1038 
Menispermee . 37 .. . 80 
Chienacee . . « 0 2. « @ 8 

391 §27 

If all the families of the vegetable 
kingdom were therefore to be simulta- 
neously gone through in the same man- 
ner, by different botanists, the 27,000 
plants enumerated by Persoon would 
be augmented to 57,000; it is in fact by 
no means probable that more varieties 
of these six families, than of all the 
others, should be deficient in books and 
collections. The largest portion of this 
calculation rests upon a family which 
was considered as one of the best known, 
that of Renonculacee. When I there- 
fore compute the number of species de- 
scribed or preserved in collections at 
upwards of 50,000, it is very probable 
that [ am much below the truth. 

But what portion of the real number 
of the vegetables of the globe is repre- 
sented by these 50,000 already acquired 
by science? Three different hypotheses 
prove by their coincidence that it cannot 
amount to one-half. 

1. If we examine the progressive march 
of the science, we shall see that in 1763, 
the period of the publieation of the se- 
cond edition of the Species of Linneus, 
that celebrated naturalist found only 
7,500 species, : 
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Murray, in 1784 o « + OM 
Persoon, in 1806 . + « 27,000 
The Monographies in 1816 

give as the total probable 

result « - © « « « 69,000 

The first period of 20 years yield; 
scarcely 100 plants discovered per year, 
the second gives nearly 1000 per yea 
described, and upwards of 1000 mor 
collected in herbaries, which the owner; 
have not yet had time to describe. Now 
is it probable that a progress which dis. 
plays such a rapid increase should be 
speedily at a stand? Is it likely that if 
2000 plants a year were discovered 
while the communications between dif. 
ferent countries were often interrupted 
by war, fewer should be discovered now 
that those communications are again 
opened ? Now the researches of 25 years 
to come, if equally successful with those 
of the last 25 years, would give to the 
science a total of more than 100,000 
species. 

2. By taking another view of the mat- 
ter we shall obtain a similar result. [| 
cannot be doubted that Europe is the 
quarter of the globe, the vegetables of 
which are best known, If in the six 
families mentioned above, as having been 
studied in detail, we distinguish the Eu- 
ropean and exotic plants, we shall find 
that in Persoon’s work in 1806 there were 
in 391 species, 144 Furopean and 247 
foreign, and in the Monographies com- 
posed in 1816, out of 827 species, there 
were 187 European and 640 exotic; 
the increase has therefore been in the 
proportion of 10 to 13 for European 
plants, and 10 to 51 for the foreign, 
Now, among the 27,000 plants described 
by Persoon, there are 10,000 European 
and 17,000 exotic ; the Europ: an there- 
fore will, in all probability, be increased 
to 13,000, and the exotic to 88,000, mak- 
ing a total of 101,000. Thus it appears 
that when the whole world shail be a 
well known as Europe now is, there will 
probably bave been collected 101,000 
species of plants. Now as it is certain 
that we are not yet acquainted with all 
the plants of Europe, it is evident that 
the total number of the plants of the 
globe must exceed 100,000. 

3. A third calculation leads me to the 
same result. Wehave divided the globe 
into 17 regions, all remarkable, because 
the mass of the vegetables which inhabit 
them is totally different. Of these 1 
regions Europe occupies 1$, namely, the 
whole of the European, and half of the 
Mediterranean region. If we therefore 
suppose the 17 regions to. be peop 
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vith an equal number of plants, we are 
authorised to believe that we shall not 
deviate far from the truth, by assuming 
that 14 is to 17 as the number of known 
European plants, viz. 10,000, is to the 
sumber of plants which will have been 
jiscovered on the globe, when the whole 
of it shall be as well known as Europe 
now is; which gives a total of 113,000 
species On the globe. Now, this hypo- 
thesis is below the truth in two respects. 


~4, The European region is one of the 


smallest of the globe. 2. It is far from 
being yet completely known, Exten- 
sive countries, as Spain, Dalmatia, Rus- 
sia, and more especially Turkey in Eu- 
rope, have yet been but very imperfectly 
explored. 

This probability that there exist more 
than 100,000, and perhaps upwards of 
110,000 species of different vegetables on 
the globe, will be the less surprising, if 
we enumerate the countries which are 
still wholly unknown to botanists. 1. 
The whole of Brazil, which, from its ex- 
tent and position, must contain at least 
eight or ten thousand species, numbers 
no more than 200 in the present cata- 
logues, 2. The whole of the centre of 
Africa is yet completely unknown. 3. 
The whole central part of New Holland 
yet remains to be explored. 4. The 
Flora of Mexico is still far from being 
thoroughly known, notwithstanding the 
important labours of Messrs. Sessé and 
Mocino. 5. Thibet is almost unknown, 
as well as the interior of China and Co- 
chin-China. 6, The north-west coast of 
North America is so little known, that we 
are ignorant whether it forms part of the 
vegetation of the United States or not. 
If to these almost entirely unknown 
countries we add those which we believe 
to be known to us, and where new sub- 
jects are daily discovered ; if we reflect 


on the manner in which the microscope 


has extended the field of natural history ; 
ifwe consider that the Flora of France, 
one of the best known countries in the 
world, numbered in 1778 only 2700 spe- 
cles, and that it now comprehends 6000, 
we shall find no difficulty in believing 
that We are yet very far from being ac- 
quainted with all the existing vegetables, 
and that it is very possible for their total 
number to exceed 110,000—an immense 
host in which nothing but the most me- 
thodical and the most natural order can 
prevent confusion. Astonishing fecun- 
dity which might well discourage the 
Oahist, were not the first sentiment 
which it excites that of admiration of the 
“ause of this exhaustless variety. It 
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were to be wished that these calculations 
might convince botanists, that there yet 
remains much to be accomplished, and 
glory enough for all; that consequently 
they need not go to sleep as if all the 
work were over, nor quarrel with one 
another as if nothing were leit to be done. 

One of the prizes offered at the last 
meeting of the Helvetic Society relates to 
& question of great general interest. Se- 
veral men of science have asserted that 
the climate of the more elevated regions 
of Switzerland has gradually become 
colder. Inthe absence of direct proof 
from thermometric observation, the 4 fol-, 
lowing circumstances bave been urged as 
facts in support of this opinion—1. His- 
torical evidence that many parts of the 
Alps were once pasturage, which are now 
wholly unpreductive. 2. Historical evi- 
dence and still remaining traces of the 
existence of forests above what is now 
the boundary of the vegetation of trees. 
3. The progressive lowering of the line 
of permanent snow. 4, The progress 
made by the glaciers in many parts of 
Switzerland. The importance of this 
subject has induced the Society to pro 
pose the following question: Is it true 
that the climate of the Upper Alps of 
Switzerland has become more cold and in- 
clement of late years ?—As this question 
cannot be decided but by facts, the So- 
ciety requires the candidates:—1. To 
collect the testimonies ancient and mo- 
dern of the deterioration and relinquish- 
ment of pasturage in the Upper Alps,— 
2. To submit the authenticity of these 
testimonies to a critical examination.— 
3. To distinguish the cases of ancient 
pasturage rendered sterile by other 
causes than cold, such as the decompo- 
sition of impending rocks, the fall of 
mountains, avalanches, &c. 4. To exa- 
mine the historical evidence and natural 
vestiges demonstrative of the former 
growth of trees at a higher elevation 
than at present. 5. To coilect the 
greatest possible number of observations 
relative to the height of the boundary 
line of snow, and to the time when, in 
different years, the cattle come down 
from the Upper Alps. 6. To bring to- 
gether the observations of a series of 
years on the partial increase and diminu- 
tion of the glaciers of the transverse 
valleys, and on their formation and dis- 
appearance in elevated situations. — 
7. Lastly to enquire the ancient limits of 
certain glaciers, marked by the frag- 
ments of rocks which they drive before 
them. If to all these researches it were 
possible to add authentic details respect- 
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ing the neighbouring mountains of Savoy 
and the Tyrol, it would be of great ad- 
vantage towards the solution of the ge- 
neral question.— Essays written in Ger- 
man, French or Latin must be sent before 
the Ist Jan. 1820, tothe President of the 
Society, which will the same year adjudge 
to their authors two prizes, one of 600 
Swiss livres, and the other of half that 
sum. 
LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

At a late meeting of this Society, a 
Deseripuon of the Island of ‘Tristan 
d’Acunha with some Account of its Pro- 
ductions, by Capt. DuGatp CaRMICHA FT. 
of the 72d regiment was read. Capt. C, 
from motives of laudable curtosity soll- 
cited permission to accompany the force 
which sailed in the ship Falmouth from 
the Cape, to take possession of this inte- 


resting island, and which was provided 
with the necessaries for establishing a 
setlement there, It isa solid rock rising 
abruptly from the sea in the form of a 
truncated cone, at an angle of 45 de- 
grees, 30U0 feet, surmounted by a dome 
5000 feet high, on which is a volcanic 
crater, ‘The lower part of the mountain 
is generally enveloped in clouds, and 
scarcely a day passes without rain. The 
whole 1s im a great measure covered 
with long grass to a considerable height. 
The animals which inhabit the island are 
two or three species of seal, various 
kinds of sea-fowl, and wild hogs and 
goats, probably descended from animals 
left here by some ot the early navigators. 
‘Lbe animals are described as being so 
tame that it was necessary to clear a 
path through the birds which were repos- 
ing On the rocks by kicking them aside ; 
one species of seal did not move when 
struck or pelted, and at length some of 
the party amused themselves by mount- 
ly and riding them into the sea. These as 
weil as the vegetable productions are fuily 
described by Capt. Carmichael, who also 
cives an account of a dithcult and hazard- 
ous journey to the summit of the moun. 
tain, 
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In the month of January Dr. Brewster 
communicated a paper consisting of ey. 


tracts of letters from Mr. Boog to big 
father the Rev. Dr. B. of Paisley, giving 
an account of the recent discoveries 
made by Mr. Sart and his fellow-tra. 
veller, Capt. CAMPBELL, respecting the 
Sphinx, and the principal Pyramid oj 
Egypt. By very laborious excavations 
made in vain by the French Savans, they 
ascertained that the Sphinx 1s cut out of 
the solid rock on which it was supposed 
to rest. They found that the short de. 
scending passage at the entrance of the 
Pyramid, which afterwards ascends to 
the two chambers, was continued in a 
straight line through the base of the Py. 
ramid, into the rock upon whieh: the 
Pyramid stands. This new passage, 
after joining what was formerly called 
the well, is continued forward in a hori. 
zoutal line, and terminates in a well ten 
feet deep, exactly beneath the apex of 
the Pyramid, and at the depth of 100 
feet below its base. They likewise dis. 
covered an apartment immediately 
above the king’s chamber, and exactly 
of the same size and the same fine work- 
manship, but only four feet in height, 

This is not, however, a new discovery, 
for this very room over the chamber 
containing the sarcophagus is fully de- 
scribed in the Journal of Mr. Davison, 
who was formerly British Consul at Al- 
giers, inserted in Memoirs relating to 
European and Asiatic Turkey, ately 
published by Mr. Walpole. It was on 
the Oth July, 1765, that Mr. Davison 
visited the Pyramid, and discovered this 
chamber of which he gives an accurate 
description. Maillet, who was forty 
times in the Pyramid had never seen it; 
Niebuhr did not observe it, but after 
wards heard of its existence from Mr. 
Maynard, who accompanied Mr, Dav 
son; neither has it been explored by 
any traveller till the period of Mr. Salts 
visit. Its existence has even bees 
doubted by Dr. Hales in his Chronology 
(I. 384). 





NEW PATENTS. 
i 


Mr. Rupotrpa Ackermann, Strand, for 
Luprovements on Acte-trees applicable 
to four-wheeld Cuarriages.— Dated 
Jan, 27, 1818. 

This new, ingenious, and highly useful 
invention, applicable to all four-wheeled 
carliages, Was Communicated to the patentee 
by the inventor, George Lankensperger, of 
Munch, coachmaker to his Majesty the 


King of Bavaria; who also transmitted 4 
model, which may be seen at the house of 
the patentee. The advantages resulting 
from this invention afe so numerous and 
important, that it cannot fail in a short 
time to he considered indispensably neces 
sary to four-wheeled carriages of every 
The following are its principal features: 
1. A carriage with the Moveable Axle will 
turn in a very limited space, where it wou 
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pe impossible for the same carriage with the 
sliff axle to effect that movement, 

‘g. The Moveable Axle permits a carriage 
to be built from-15 to 18 inches shorter than 
on the old principle, and will of course greatly 
diminish the draught. 

3. The Moveable Axle affords complete 
security against upsetting. It is, in like 
manner, a safeguard against accidents in 
turning, as the wheels never change their 
position, but only their direction: whereas 
the stiff axle, on the contrary, augments the 
dancer at that moment. It is a notorious 
fact, that more Carriages are upset in making 
short turns, than in any other way. 

4. With the Patent Moveable Axle the 
foreewheels can be made much _ higher, 
while the body may be hung lower: a cir- 
cumstance not admissible with a stiff axle, 
unless the Carriage be made of uncommon 
length, and of course much heavier than 
usual. It is worth remarking here, that, in 
consequence of the many more revolutions 
the low fore- wheels, in the present construc- 
tion of carriages, have to make against the 
hind-wheels, both the wheels and axles of 
the former are worn out much sooner than 
the latter. A high fore-wheel, moreover, 
adds much to the beauty of a cairiage, while 
italso reduces the draught, and surmounts, 
with much greater facility, any obstructions 
that happen to lie in the way, or present 
themselves in bad roads. 

5. This axle is by no means so liable to 
break as the stiff one: its greatest strength is 
brought behind the nave of the wheel, the 
piace where the common axle frequently 
breaks; and, owing to its being moveable, 
it gives way to any obstruction that is en- 
countered by the wheel, which the stiff one 
does not. . 

6. The breaking of the perch-bolt, a very 
serious Consideration, to which four-wheeled 
cartiages are Continually exposed, and which 
but too often happens, especially to travel- 
ling-carriages in bad roads, or in going up 
and down hill, is rendered next to impossible 
bythe Moveable Axle. With this invention 


the upper and lower carriage constitute but” 


one and not two distinct parts, as in the old 
Construction with the stiff axle, and very little 
suitss rests on the perch-bolt. 

7. A common carriage on the old prin- 
ciple requires about tweniy pieces of tirhber, 
and of course iron-plates and screws in pro- 
Portion ; while a carriage with the patent 
Moveabie Axle may be built with sir only, 
including the pole. This gives the carriage 
“1 uncommonly airy appearance, and re- 
“uces the rattling noise in moving. 

_% The airy and light appearance, the 
veauty of good lines combined with solidity, 
"ve always been, with the gentleman of 
saiaee the coachmaker of ingenuity, the 
cipal object in ‘building carriages. All 
“S$ qualities are here combined in one sim- 
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ple, but most valuable invention, producing 
at once safety, ease, and elegance. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from the inventor, Mr. Lankensperger, to 
Mr. Ackermann, which accompanied the 
medel :— 

‘* My attention has been for many years 
engaged in the consideration of the mechan- 
ism of four-wheeled carriages, with a view to 
the improvement of the present construction, 
and to the reduction of the weight and 
draught. My efforts have not proved fruit- 
less, and I have been so fortunate as to con- 
trive, by means of my newly invented Move- 
able Axle, a carriage which requires no more 
than six pieces of timber ; whereas, accord- 
ing to the usual mode of construction, about 
twenty are necessary, exclusive of the wheels, 
The principal advantage, however, resulting 
from the application of this Moveable Axle 
is, that the upper and lowe; carriage become 
united into one whole ;-great simplicity and 
solidity are produced ; the danger of breaking 
the perch-bolt is entirely prevented ; by the 
mode of placing the springs (as seen in the 
mode}) great elasticity is obtained; and, 
lastly, the carriage is enabled to turn short, 
without the least risk, in the smallest pos- 
sible space—which was, in fact, one of my 
primary objects, and I trust you will give me 
credit for having accomplished it. The first 
carriage that was builtwasaheavy stage-coach 
or diligence, which has now run every day 
for upwaids of eighteen months, frequently 
carrying upwaids of two tons and a half 
weight, over very bad roads, and nota single 
screw or bolt has yet given way. I have 
since built upwards of forty new carriages on 
this principle ; and the following passages, 
from a few out of the numerous attested 
letters that I have received, will, I dare say, 
suffice to shew with what approbation my 
invention has been honoured, 

I. The Royal Commissioners of the Ge- 
neral Post and Mail Office at Miinich, for 
which I have made a carriage On my prin- 
ciple, attest: ‘* That this carriage has not 
only proved its strength by bearing consider- 
able weights and frequent use, but also af- 
fords the following advantages :-— 

‘61. It is possible to turn with it, in a 
very confined space, without danger of up 
setting. 

“* 9, Vast space is gained for luggage. 

‘© 3, The carriage may be made much 
shorter than usual. 

‘© 4, Owing to this circumstance, as well 
as to the height of the fore-wheels, the 
draught is greatly diminished.” 

Ii. Mr. Jacob Frederic Schmidt, banker, 
of Augsburg, states :— 

‘That a summer carriage to hold eight 
persons, made by me, perfectly answers the 
purpose for which it was intended, and that 
eight persons may be drawn in it over bad 
soals by two ordinary horses: that there is 
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abundance of room for luggage in this car- 
riage. 

11]. Mr. Westheimer, banker, of Minich, 
for whom I have made a Russian hunting- 
carriage, Called /Vurst-wagen, to hold seven 
persons, attests :— 

“That as the whole carriage, without 
splinter-bar and pole, consists of only four 
light pieces of wood, and the carriage turns 
very easily upon a much smaller space than 
with the crane neck, the latter may be wholly 
dispensed with, and yet equal strength and 
solidity obtained. This I attest not only in 
token of my satisfaction, but as a tribute due 
to truth.” 

IV. General Count von Zweybriicken, 
for whom I made an open summer carriage 
to hold six persons, writes under date of De- 
cember 16, 1816: 

‘That he has used this carriage for five 
months, in the worst bye-roads, in hunting 
and for other purposes, without the smallest 
accident ; that it has an agreeable motion ; 
and deserves particular recommendation for 
its lightness combined with strength, and its 
capability of turning short.’’ 

This carriage, with every thing belonging 
to it, weighs only 776lbs. 

V. Mr. von Haberl, first physician to the 
king of Bavaria, possesses a light carriage 
with a moveable axle upon my principle, 
‘* which,” to use his own words, ‘* turns 
without the perch-bolt and crane-neck, and 
the carriage is much simplified, and made 
shorter and lighter, without prejudice to 
strength and durability.” 

VI. Joseph Count von Toring Seefeld, 
captain and aide-de-camp to the King of 
Bavaria, expresses his satisfaction with a low 
phacton made for him, in the following 
words : 

** As | have convinced myself of the du- 
rability and lightness, as also of the capabi- 
lity of turning short in the most confined 
spaces without a crane-neck, I hereby not 
only assure Mr. George Lankensperger of 
my entire satisfaction, but also attcst that his 
new invention is worthy of universal adop- 
tion.” 

VII. Mr. Christian Wendling, merchant, 
and Mr. Franz von Schneederer, municipal 
counsellor, both of Munich, conjointly at- 
test that carriages built upon my principle 
possess the following advantages over those 
upon the old construction : 

‘1, They allow the heavy and expensive 
iron crane-necks, and the under carriage, 
which is liable to so many accidents, with 
all its appurtenances, to be dispensed with. 

** 9. The turning of the carriage is ren- 
dered infinitely more safe by the moveable 
axle, as the wheels never change their posi- 
tion but only their drrection ; Consequently 
a carnage built upon this principle is always 
supported upon the same four points, that 
ire constantly at the same distance from one 


another, and of course cannot possibly }, 
upset in tutning. 

“* 3, The lightness resulting from the aboyp, 
mentioned simplification of carriages, allow; 
twice the weight to be drawn with the sam. 
number of horses as by the former gop. 
struction.” 

VII. .Mr. Alois Fleckinger, banker ¢ 
Munich, sold his carriages, and I built hip 
three new ones upon my principle. He q. 
tests as follows: 

“* As the inventor had already made ¢yiy! 
of his method with the most decisive sy. 
cess, he obtained many orders, and I en. 
ployed him to make for me a Carriage, 
hold eight persons, to be drawn by ty, 
horses, Convinced of its superior lightnes; 
and durability, I ordered two other new cy. 
riages, which are already finished. One oj 
them, which serves both for a town and tp. 
velling carriage, is rendered particularly ligh; 
and elegant by its shortness and the height ¢ 
the fore- wheels.” 

IX. Charles Count von Baumgarten, 
Miinich, chamberlain to the King of Bavaria 
attests as follows :— 

** George Lankensperger, of this city, 
coachmaker to the king, made last spring fo 
the undersigned, a state carriage upon his 
newly-invented principle. As the construc. 
tion is very much simplified by this metho‘, 
which requires much less wood and iron; 
the carriage admits of being considerably 
shortened, and gains proportionably in light- 
ness, and may be turned in a very smil 
space, owing to the peculiar structure of th 
axle; and as this equally ingenious and ux- 
ful invention deserves to be generally recon: 
mended, I am desirous of testifying to th 
said George Lankensperger my perfect sati- 
faction on this account, | 

«© CuarRLes Count VON BauMGaRTis, 
“« Chamberlain to the King.” 
“ Miinich, May 10, 1817.” 

Besides the above, many other persons 0! 
the highest rank and distinction (as Prine 
Wrede, Field-Marshal of the Bavarian army; 
his Excellency the English Ambassador; 
Baron von Eichthal, &c.) possess carriags 
made by me upon this new principle, fron 
whom I might obtain similar attestations; 
but I consider the preceding passages, quote! 
verbatim from the originals, conjoined W! 
the patent granted to me by his Majesty 
King of Bavaria, as sufficient to place tl 
utility of my invention beyond all doubt. 

| Georce LANKENSPERGE, 
Miinich, Coachmaker to the Kin 
May 14, 181%. 

All the above are certified to be genul™ 
extracts from the original letters, by the lo 
authorities at Miinich. 

We beg leave to refer all those of 
readers who wish to make themselves mone 
accurately acquainted with the princip ’ 
this invention, to an explanation with ¢ 
gravings published by the Patentee. 
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This invention has, we understand, 
excited @ great sensation among the 
coachmakers, who seem to be divided on 
the subject into four parties. The first 
consists of those who condemn every in- 
novation either from sheer stupidity or 
because they will not be put out of their 
oid way. ‘Thesecond comprehends such 
gs are unwilling to hazard an opinion, 
but wait till experience has demonstrated 
the advantages of the alteration. The 
third embraces those geniuses whio lay 
claim to every new invention; one of 
whom even goes so far as to assert that 
this identical improvement was invented 
by himself upwards of forty years ago, 
though he gravely admits that he could 
not make itanswer. ‘The fourth is com- 
posed of the men of business and intelli- 
yence, who, convinced of the practica- 
bility of the plan, and that it is fuunded 
on true mathematical principles, are al- 
ready building carriages for the purpose 
of giving it a fair trial. Should this in- 
vention work its way by means of its own 
merits and the aid of the latter, it would 
give us great pleasure to see a participa- 
tion in its advantages confined to them, 
tothe exclusion of their illiberal and less 
spirited brethren of the trade. 

PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 

Joux Scorr, Pengo Place, Surrey, esq. 
for an improvement in steam-boats, and 
in the machinery for propelling them. 
Dated Jan. 23, 1818. 

James Ikrn, William-street, machinist, 
foran improved method of manufacturing 
ire or furnace bars or gratings. Jan. 27. 

Georcre Freperick Hacner, Adelphi, 
gent. for improvements in the art of ma- 
nufacturing white lead and verdigris. 
Jan, 27, 

Wittram Horner, Howick, clerk, for 
amachine for acquiring a very high me- 
chanical power in a small compass and 
with little friction, and without the possi- 
bility of running amain if employed in 
faising or lowering weights, Jan. 27. 
_Gtoncr Prior, Leeds, watchmaker, 
lor perfectly detaching the escape wheel 
of chronometers from the influence of the 
iriction and inaccuracies arising from the 
main spring, the pivots and the teeth of 
all the other wheels and pinions in the 
machine, during the time of its giving 
impulses to the balance, whereby its vi- 

rations will be more accurately and 
uniformly supported than by any inven- 
lon heretofore made public. Jan. 29. 
i vane PENwarng, Stafford-street, esq. 
.. “1 improvement in the cock for draw- 
Wg beer and other liquors, without the 
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interruption of a vent plug, or any open- 
ing whatever in the upper part of the 
cask or vessel, either for the purpose of 
admitting air, or for affixing the said in- 
strumeut or cock, or any apparatus 
or appendage belonging to the same. 
Jan, 3i. 

BengaMin Tay or, Mile-end, Glas- 
gow, fora loom to work by the power 
from a steam-engine, which will weave 
figures or flowers upon either twilled or 
plain cloth, in either silk, cotton, linen, 
or worsted, or any of them intermixed, 
Jan. 31 

Lorp Cocmrans, for improvements in 
the processes of purifying spirit of tar or 
oil of tar, obtained from different lig- 
neous, carbonaceous, or bituminous sub- 
stances; by means of which improve- 
ments the oil or spirit wili be separated 
from certain impurities which have 
hitherto prevented its application to di+ 
vers useful purposes. Feb. 3. 

Matturew Cotes Wyatt, Henrietta- 
street, esq. for a safeguard to prevent the 
accidental movement of the cock of a 
gun, pistol, or other fire-arms forward 
towards the hammer. Communicated by 
a foreigner residing abroad. Feb. 3. 

Jeremran Cuvsn, Portsea, mechanic, 
for improvements in the construction of 
locks. Feb. 3. 

Danret Witson, Earl-street, gent. 
for improvements in the process of boil- 
ing and refining sugars Feb. 5. 

Epmunp Natsu, Bristol, hosier, for 
improvements on the machines for wind- 
ing cotton. Feb. 3. 

Grant Preston, Burr-street, brazier, 
for an improvement in the deck glass 
rim, and on the safety-gate. Feb, 3. 

NATHANIEL SMITH, Kettering, cooper, 
for improvements on winnowing ma- 
chines. Feb. 5. 

Mary Sepewick, Bishopsgate, starch- 
maker, for the discovery of valuable pro- 
ducts from that part of the refuse, slime, 
or wash of starch that will not, of itself, 
subside. Feb. 10. 

Joun Muwro, Finsbury-square, esq. 
for improvements on steam - engines. 
Communicated by Barnabas Langdon, of 
New York. Feb. 12. 

ZacHARIAH Barratt, Windmill-street, 
cabinet-maker, for a machine for curing, 
cleansing, sweeping, and ventilating chim- 
neys, and when chimneys are on fire for 
extinguishing the same. Feb. 10. 

Joun Simpson, Birmingham, plater, 
for an improved method of making spring 
hooks, or woodcock eyes, and for coach- 
harness, which principle of spring 1s in- 
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tended also to be applied to harness 
buckles, territs, hooks, harness, and 
Spring swivels, Feb, 16. 

Tuomas ALtincuaM, Chelsea, gent. 
for a lamp, intended vo be called “ The 
Economical and Universal Lamp,” con- 
structed by means of the flame of the 
wick being kept in a constant and equal 
degree of contiguity to the oil, so as to 
consume, in proportion to the light it 
gives, a less quantity of oil than other 





[April], 


lamps, and also to give a continual ligh, 
of almost unvaried brilliancy. Feb, i9, 

Joun Jones, Gloucester, brush-make; 
for improvements in the machinery op 
instruments used for dressing woolleg 
and other cloths. Feb. 19. 

James Coxxiier, Frocester, civil-ep. 
gineer, for improvements cn a maching 
now in use for the dressing and gigging 
of woollen cloths, called a gigg. Feb, 19 
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DRURY LANE THEATRE, 

THE 2d of March being instead of the 
Ast (which was Sunday) the anniversary 
of St. David’s Day, a new comedy, en- 
titled The Castle of Glyndower, the scene 
of which was in Wales, and the chief 
characters Welsh, was brought forward 
several nights before its appointed time. 
It was from the pen of Mr. Ryley,a pro- 
vincial actor, and author of the very en- 
tertaining publication The Itznerant. We 
are dispensed from the necessity of en- 
tering into any details respecting this 
piece, as the most decisive sentence of 
condemnation was pronounced upon it by 
the audicnce. 

Various novelties are announced as 
being in preparation at this theatre; 
among the rest a tragedy from the pen of 
Mr. C. Knighty#jum. of Windsor, and a 
play founded on the romance of Rob 
Roy. 

COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

On the 21st, a comic opera with the 
title of Suma; or the Tree of Health, 
was performed for the first time. Itis from 
the prolific pen of Mr. T. Dibdin, who 
has borrowed the ground-work from an 
interesting story by Madame de Geulis, 
of which an elegant and spirited trans- 
lation was given iu the Literary Gazette 
iu July last. The outline of the piece is 
this:—The Peruvians after their subju- 
gation by the Spaniards, confirm one an- 
other in secret nocturnal meetings in their 
hatred of their cruel conquerors. At 
these assemblies they bind themselves by 
an oath to destroy the entire generation 
of that person who shall reveal to the 
Spaniards the virtues of Quinquina, or 
Jesuit’> Bark. The opera opens with one 
of these midnight meetungs, at which 
Mirvan, son of the native chief Ximeo, 
to clear himself of a suspected partiality 
to the Spaniards, agrees to give up his 
oaly son to Azan, another chief, and his 
most inverate foe, as a hostage for his 
fidelity. ‘This proceeding is witnessed by 


a young Spaniard, who is concealed in 
the thick foliage of the tree of health, 
and who is prevented, by a variety of ad. 
ventures, from returning to communicate 
his discovery to the viceroy. The latter, 
a benevolent man, has a wife equally kind 
and humane. The amiable qualities of 
this lady have attached Zuma, the wife of 
Mirvan, to her person. The vice-queea, 
Oriana, is seized with a dangerous illness, 
which her Spanish attendants attribute, 
as they do almost all the maladies with 
which a tropical climate afflicts them, to 
American poisons. Nothing can save 
her but the bark; and Zuma is detected 
in attempting to mix it with the medicine 
intended for Oriana. The powder i 
supposed to be poison, Zuma is sentenced 
to be burned, and Mirvan, confessing his 
complicity, is doomed to share her fate 
The dread of involving their child in ther 
destruction, prevents them from offering 
any justification, and they are led forth 
to execution, when Picquiilo arrives, ree 
veals the secret, and the innocence ol 
Zuma and her busband becomes mati 
fest. 

Those who have read the original story 
will not fajl to be struck by the extreme 
want of judgment displayed by a mano 
Mr. Dibdin’s experience, in the alters 
tions which he has ventured to make 
The fine and powerful moral lesson con 
veyed in the artless tale of Madame dé 
Genlis, which would have furnished 
abundant materials for a purely serious 
opera, or even fora dramatic compositin 
of a still higher order, is wholly abat 
doned; and he has supplied its plac 
with nothing but low buffoonery, and 
jests too stale to obtain a laugh fromthe 
galleries themselves. The excellent silt 
ing of Braham, (Mirvan) Miss Stephens 
(Zuma) and the fine music of Bishop, 
would however, we doubt not, atone for 
still greater absurdities, The airs SU" 
by Braham were of his own com positiet 
except one to the tune of the celebratt 
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Marseillois Hymn, which he gave with 
extraordinary spirit, and which was call- 
ed for three times. Isaacs, also, as 
Azan, obtained deserved commendation. 
—The scenery is beautiful, and the 
dresses and decorations superb. This 
opera has since been repeated twice a 
week. 

On the 12th was produced a musical 
drama founded on the popular novel of 
Rob Roy, and entitled Rob Roy Mac- 
gregor; or Auld Lang Syne. This 
adaptation is attributed to the successful 

en of Mr. Pocock, who cannot be de- 
nied the merit of having handled the 
story in as dramatic a way as it could be 
treated. The novel has been too gene- 
rally read to render it necessary to enter 
into our usual analysis of plot. All the 
early parts of the original work are 
omitted, and the piece opens where the 
interest thickens with the meeting of 
Macgregor and Owen near Glasgow. 
The scenes then proceed through the 
gaol of that city, the Highland Inn, and 


Covent Garden Theatre. 


restoration of the chieftain to his clan, 
and the death of Rashleigh, altered in 
circumstance and transposed in time and 
place. These, with a few connecting 
scenes of minor interest, and songs, form 
a whole that is excellent of its kind. The 
dialogue is little altered from the lan- 
guage of the original. Rob Roy, the 
hero of the piece, was energetically pour- 
trayed by Macready; Abbott personated 
the double traitor, Rashleigh, in a very 
superior manner; Liston, as Baillie Jar- 
vie, was irresistibly entertaining; Blanche 
ard’s Owen, and Tokeley’s Dougal were 
equally characteristic; and Helen Mac- 
gregor found an able representative in 
Mrs. Egerton. The songs, which, with 
one or two exceptions, are beautiful 
Scotch airs, were assigned to Miss Ste- 
phens and Sinclair, who, on his re-ap- 
pearance after a long absence, received 
a cordial welcome. The scenery is di- 
versified, picturesque, and appropriate, 
and the decorations new and splendid. 
The piece received unqualified approba- 
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its tragi-comic quarrel, the capture of tion, and will no doubt have a very long 
Macgregor, the ambuscade and destruc- run. 
tion of the Sasanagh detachment, the 








MONTHLY REGISTER OF LITERATURE, ART, 
AND SCIENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, WITH CRITICAL REMARKS. 


IT has often occurred to us, that amidst the variety of productions continually 
issuing from the British press, a great proportion of which can only enjoy an ephe- 
meral existence, it would bedesirable to select such as possess extraordinary features 
of originality, and are particularly indicative of vital strength. For the future, there- 
fore, without omitting to pay proper attention to such as have any pretensions to par- 
ticular notice, we shall open our court of critical session with a due regard to the 
importance of the subjects, and the pre-eminence of the claimants. 

Our labours in this department have this month a very auspicious beginning, since 
we have before us one of the most interesting works that has appeared for a consider 
able time. We allude to the 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Benjamin Frayxuin, LL.D. F.R.S, &c. 
written by himself to a late period, and continued to his death by his grandson, 
William Temple Franklin. Ato. 

The public has long been in possession of the first fasciculus of Franklin’s Memoirs, 
extending to the year 1730, at which time he was in a promising way as a printer 
and bookseller at Philadelphia. The narrative to this period was written an a letter 
tohis son; and copies of the same having been circulated, one of them, though 
much garbled, was printed ina French version, and from that translation done 
again, according to the old phrase, into English. But though by this double meta- 
morphosis the story lost all the point and raciness of the original, the f acts remained, 
and the instruction which the memoir conveyed was still powerful a.nd fascinating. 

The appearance of this valuable piece of biography occasioned nyany friendly so- 
citations te the author, urging him to a continuation of the history which he had so 
well begun. In consequence of these applications the doctor, sm the year 1784, 
when he was in France, and at a distance from his notes, resu: ned his relation by 
taking it up with a more detailed account of his literary club a¢ Philadelphia, the 
“ate of his trade, and the economy of his household. 
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Out of these reminiscences we shall extract a domestic picture. Speaking of jj 
wife, the author says: “ She assisted me cheerfully in my business, folding ang 
stitching pamphlets, tending shop, purchasing old linen rags for the paper-maker, 
&c. We kept no idle servants, our table was plain and simple; our furniture oj 
the cheapest. For instance, my breakfast was for a long time bread and milk, (no 
tes) and [ ate it out of a twopenny earthen porringer, with a pewter spoon; by 
mark bow luxury will enter families, and make a progress in spite of principle: 
being called one morning to breakfast, I found it in a China bowl, with a spoon oj 
silver. They had been bought for me, without my koowledge, by my wife, and hag 
cost her the enormous sum of three and twenty shillings; for which she had n 
other excuse or apology to make, but that she thought her husband deserved , 
silver spoon and China bowl as well as any of his neighbours. This was the firg 
appearauce of plate and China in our house, which afterwards, in a course of years, 
as our wealth increased, augmented gradually to several hundred pounds in value,” 

Qur biographer next proceeds to give some account of his religious opinions, an 
the causes which led him to the adoption of theism. On this subject we shall make 
no comment; nor upon the scheme which he projected of attaining moral perfec. 
tion. With this terminates what the author wrote at Passy: the continuance of the 
narrative being resumed at Philadelphia, in August, 1788, where, however, he k. 
ments the loss of many of his papers during the war. This part of the work begin; 
with an outline of the plan devised by Franklin in 1731, for the formation of a ney 
sect, professing morality only, and which, forty years afterwards, was attempted 
be carried into execution, under his patronage, in Margaret-street, London, by th 
late David Williams, but without success, After giving an account of bis almanac: 
and newspaper, Dr. Franklin enters into some particulars of his studies; and thi 
part of the narrative is so instructive to young persons who have had but a slender 
education, that we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of another extract. 

‘©} had begun, in 1733, to study languages: I soon made myself so imuch a 
master of the French as to be able to read the books in that language with ease; | 
then undertook the Italian. An acquaintance, who was also learning it, used often 
to tempt me to play chess with him. Finding this took up too much of the time I haj 
to spare for study, I at length refused to play any more, unless on this condition, 
that the victor in every game should bave a right to impose a task, either of parts «i 
the grammar to be got by heart, or intranslatious, &c. which tasks the vanquished 
was to perform upon honour before the next meeting. As we played pretty equally, 
we thus beat one another into that language,” 

Though the sentiments ot Franklin on the subject of religion were pretty gene. 
rally known, yet his disposition to do good, and to encourage all benevolent designs, 
made him resorted to by persons of different persuasions. Among others was the 
celebrated George Whitfield, who consulted him about the foundation of his Orphan 
Hf{ouse in Georgia, the scheme of which Franklin did not exactly approve ; but the 
following anecdote affords a lively picture of the extraordinary powers of that divine 
“ T happened,” says the doctor, “ soon after tu attend one of his sermons, in the 
course of which, I perceived he intended to finish with a collection, and { silent 
resolved he should get nothing from me: I had in my pocket a handful of copper 
money, three or four silver dollars, and five pistoles in gold; as he proceeded | 
began to soften, and concluded to give the copper. Another stroke of his orator 
nade me ashamed of that, and determined me to give the silver; and he finished s 
admirably, that I emptied my pocket wholly into the collector’s dish, gold and @l: 
At this sermon there was also one of our club, who, being of my sentiments !¢ 
specting the building in Georgia, and suspecting a eollection might be intended, has 
by precaution, emptied his pockets before he came from home: towards the cot 
clusion of the discourse, however, he felt a strong inclination to give, and applied 0 
a neighbour who stood near him, to lend him some money for the purpose. bk 
request was fortunately made to, perhaps, the only man in the company who hae 
the firmness not to be affected by the preacher. His answer was: ‘ At any othe: 
time, friend Hopkinson, I would lend to thee freely ; but not now, for thee seems \v 
me to be out of thy right senses.’” ~ 

This second part of the Memoirs abounds in business of various kinds, 10 whi 
the author was engaged ; but the most interesting points are those which deta! - 
piulasophical pursuits, and the schemes of practical improvement, suggested by be 
fur the good of his country. The narrative here ends with the arrival of Franki! 
London, as the agent of bis province, in July, 1757. The third part is compiled! 
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the doctor’s grandson, who carries the history forward to that remarkable event in 
the life of his venerable relation when he encountered so much obloquy on account 
of the part which he took in the dispute between the government of Massachusetts 
and the House of Representatives. Dr. Franklin was accused with having treacher- 
ously given publicity to private letters, of which he had gained possession, and 
thereby fomenting the spirit of discord. The late Lord Loughborough, when the 
affair came before the privy council, dwelt severely enough upon the doctor’s con- 
duct on that Occasion: for which the present Editor has thought proper to abuse 
the memory of that eminent lawyer most unmercifully. The history of this affair, 
which some readers will think might with advantage have been compressed, occue 
pies about thirty pages. ; 

The remainder of this part is taken up with a detailed account of the various steps 
which led to the American war, and the attempts made on the part of Dr. Franklin 
to prevent that rupture. Here the doctor appears again as his own historian, and 
that in a manner which will be of eminent service whenever the annals of this reign 
shall be fully and impartially related. This part of the narration comes down to the 
begianing of the eventful year 1775, when affairs become too desperate on both sides 
to admit of healing counsels: Dr. Franklin returned to America. We are now come 
to the fourth division of the work, which is taken up with a desultory sketch of the 
revolution, and an account of Franklin’s mission to Paris, accompanied by the 
editor. Though this part is almost of a political character, the reader will find in it 
much te gratify his curiosity, especially in the correspondence, and the fragments of 
Dr. Franklin’s journal. Llaving had the happiness to sce the independence of his 
country established, this true patriot quitted France, and taking England once more 
in his way, that he might bid farewell to some of his most esteemed friends, he ce- 
turned home to rest from his labours in the summer of 1785. The fifth part brings 
the history of this variegated and most useful life, down to tie 17th of April, 1790, 
when America lost her brightest ornament, at the advanced age of eighty-four. 

Two appendixes are attached to this volume; the first consisting of eulogiums 
upon the doctor, and some entertaining anecdotes, of which we have only to regret 
that the number is so scanty. The second appendix contains the Journal of Frank- 
lin’s fourth voyage from England to Philadelphia, in the year 1726, the rules for a 
club at the latter place, and some political documents, among which we meet with 
the particulars of the examination of Dr. Franklin before the privy council, on the 
affair of Lutchinson’s Letters, and the details of Mr. Wedderburn’s (Lord Lough- 
borough) abuse of him on that occasion, which may serve as an apology for the 
severe retaliation of his descendant, the Editor. We hope soon to see this interest- 
ing work in such a form as will suit the pockets of the public at large, for whom we 
consider it a most valuable legacy. 

A Summary Statement of the great Grievance imposed on Authors and Publishers, 
and the injury done to Literature, by the late Copyright Act. By Sir Egerton 
Brydges, bart. M.P. 8vo. 

The triends of literature are under great obligations to the honourable baronet for 
his endeavours to remove an intolerable grievance which, as a legislative measure, 
would have disgraced the Vandals or the Divan of Constantinople. What ideas 
the sapieat advocates of the act in question could possibly have had of the best 
means to promote knowledge or to secute property, it would be difficult to guess or 
improper, perhaps, explicitly tostate; but if any government at the revival of learn- 
ing had set about devising the means of discouraging the spreading of that light, or 
ol extinguishing it altogether, a more efficient plan could not well have been adopted 
than that which in the nineteenth century has obtained the authority of law, in a 
country where the press is free for libellers and locked up by impost against men of 
lalent and virtue. This taxation is the more heavy and irksome, because it answers 
no public end, contributes not an atom to the benefit of the national finances, nor 
in the smallest degree furthers the interests of science. Instead of answering any of 
these purposes it tends to damp that spirit of literary exertion which has ever proved 
of essential service to the welfare of a nation, both in regard to the public morals 
and the public revenue. The most potent stimulus to great undertakings is de- 
oS for who will be disposed to embark capital in them, when a large portion 
: 7 fruits becomes an object of rapacious demand to institutions, the drones of 
ney neither improved the work by their skill, nor assisted the labour by their 
thie ‘*y* Common sense ought to have convinced the fabricators and fautors of 
“SS Pestilcrous act, that a tax upon an author's brains is infinitely more nefarious 
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than an impost upon his estate, if he has any, because the one may be secured and 
the other cannot; for time, which improves the value of the one, impairs the oth 
every day. We have said all this to enforce what has been advanced in the presen, 
pamphlet; which we trust will be seriously read and thoroughly digested by all wh, 
feel for the honour of the country, whether in or out of Parliament. Should this 
powerful claim upon public justice be disregarded, let us hear no more of the cay, 
of philanthropy, and a nasseating zeal for the advancement of knowledge, since, jp, 
stead of patronage, the cultivators of learning experience oppression, and the on} 
reward they receive from tle legislature for their works, is to be ground down by 
arbitrary exaction, from which they have no appeal. 

Memoir of the War in India, conducted by General Lord Lake, Commander-in- chief 
and Major General Sir Arthur Wellesley (Duke of Wellington) ; from its con, 
mencement in 1803, to its termination on the banks of the Hyphasis in 1806, ° p, 
Major William Thorn. 4to. 2/. 12s. 6d. : 
This volume, which is dedicated by special permission to his Royal Highness ih 

Prince Regent, supplies a chasm in our military history of great importance. The 

annals of British India do not afford more interesting events than those which are 

here related : and the wonder is, that no regular detail of them has hitherto ap. 
peared. On the whole, however, this is not much to be regretted, since, had any con 
nected accountof the lastgreat Mahratta war been published, the present perspicuoy 
narrative in all probability would never have been printed. The Memoir is th 
faithful journal of one who describes what he saw, and who relates occurrences 
exactly as they happened within his personal observation or inquiry. Such a book, 
therefore, has a powerful claim to public attention; and we can venture to assur 
our readers that they will meet with abundant matter of information and entertain 
ment in the perusal, separate from the narrative of military operations, the progress 
of sieges, and the description of battles. The author commences with a very ly. 
minous view of India and its revolutions, previous to the restoration of the Peishwah 
to the throne of Poonah, by General Wellesley, at the beginning of 1803, a measure 
dictated by sound policy, and equally calculated to tranquillize India and to secure 
our possessions, That event was followed by the confederacy of the Mahratta States, 
though the intrigues of Dowlut Row Scindiah, whose power we had curtailed by de- 
priving him of his usurped authority. The combination having been anticipated by 
the profound penetration of Marquis Wellesley, a plan was formed to defeat it which 
succeeded with a rapidity unparalleled in the history of eastern warfare, and not 
surpassed by any thing that has taken place on thisside of the globe. According to 
this plan, the foe in every part of India became the object of attack at the same 
time ; and while General Lake marched upon Delhi, which was in the possession of 

a force organized by a French general, and disciplined in the European manner, 

Major General Wellesley in the Deccan captured the strong fortress of Ahmednugger. 

The result of these movements was the deliverance of the unfortunate emperor Shab 

Aulum from the state of slavish dependence in which he had been long held by his Mab 

ratta and French oppressors, the total dissolution of the confederacy, and the com 

clusion of peace with Scindiab. All these events took place within the space ofs 
few months; during which the overpowering force of British valour commanded 
universal admiration, and the mere so as it had to contend, not with hordes of bar- 
ditti, but with regularly trained and determined soldiers, whose native courage Wa: 
obstinate, and who possessed all the advantages that could be derived from tbe skill 
of French officers. Notwithstanding the vast disparity of force to which our troops 
were opposed, they triumphed in the attack of the French General Perron, before 

Allyghur, and the capture of that fortress, followed by the battles of Delhi, Las 

waree, Assye, and Argaum, diffused general joy among all the pacific states af 

India, and fixed the stability of our dominion in that country upon a sure foundation: 

But shortly after this our gallant soldiers were again called into the field, to sup- 

ress the ambitious designs of Holkar, a ferocious Mahratta chieftain of great energy 
of character, who bad the address to buy over to his side some other native princes, 
with whose aid he vainly hoped to extirpate the British from Hindoostan. ‘The pre 

datory mode of warfare adopted by Holkar, was well adapted for his purpose, 2” 

it certainly gave our army under Lord Lake inconceivable trouble. But by the per 

severance and continual activity of that great commander, this freebooter, for suc 2 

reality Holkar was, found himself unable tomake any stand ; and after passing throug 

the country of the Seiks, in the hope of bringing over that people to his succovr, "* 
was under the necessity of suing for peace, which was settled near the famous altars “! 
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slexander, on the modern Beyah, or the ancient Hyphasis. Such is the general 
ogtline of subject contained in this interesting volume, within which are embraced 
many subordinate details, and pleasing descriptions, Among the last may be enu- 
merated the account of ancient and modern Delhi, with a biographical memoir of 
its ill-fated monarch, Shah Aulum; the living picture of Agra, and its far-famed 
Tanje Mahal, or splendid monument, erected by Shah Jehan in honour of his fa- 


 sourite sultana; remarks on the temple of Jaggernaut; descriptions of the Banyan 


‘ree; and the hot winds of the sandy desert; the desperate, but unsuccessful attacks 
ypon Bhurtpoor ; particulars of the quartering of the British troops in the tomb of 
Akbar; and the historical notice of the Seiks, with sketches of their manners and 
sountry. Out of all these it would be difficult to make a selection suited to our 
mits, and therefore we must be satisfied with earnestly recommending the entire 
volume to our readers, who will find it replete with original intelligence upon India, 
written in @ very animated style, and drawn up with a scrupulous regard to verity in 
the relation of facts, and accuraey of description. The book is handsomely printed, 
aud illustrated by several well-engraved maps and pians of military operations. 
Narrative of my Captivity in Japan, during the years 1811, 1812, and 1813; with 

Observations on the Country and the People. By Captain Golownin, R.N. 2 vols, 

Svo. 18s. ° 

This is a narrative of so romantic a character as would almost incline the reader 
to suppose it the production of a fertile imagination delighting itself in sporting with 
public credulity, were it not for the incontrovertible evidence of facts by which its 
verity is supported. mer 

In 1808 the court of Russia endeavoured to open a communication with Japan, 
for which purpose an ambassador, named Resanoff, was sent to that country, but 
without succeeding in his object; and onhis return hedied. After this, Lieutenant 
Chwostoff, the commander of the trading vessel in which Resanoff took his passage, 
committed some atrocious outrages upon the Kurile islands, which appertain to 
Japan ; and as the jealous inhabitants of that nation make no distinction between 
ships belonging to the state and those of private persons, these acts of violence were 
considered as aggressions of the Russian government, in consequence of which, all 
intercourse between the people of the two countries was rigidly prohibited. It was 
necessary to state this as the cause of the sufferings detailed in the present narrative; 
to which we now proceed. In the spring of 1811, Captain Golownin, of the Russian 
navy, was dispatched in the Diana sloop on a voyage of discovery along the coast of 
Tartary; in the course of which, being in want of water and provisions, he entered 
the harbour of Kunaschier, in an island of the same name, dependant on, and 
governed by, the Japanese. Here the captain impradently suffered himself to be 
iaveigled into a conference at the government house; where he, with seven of his 
crew, consisting of two other officers and five private men, were made prisoners, 
hound, and then carried up the country. From this island they were transported to 
the more important one of Matsmai, where they were at first confined in cages, and 
suflered such hardships as made them wish for death, Gradually, however, their 
weatment became less severe, their provisions were of a better quality, and they 
were removed under a guard to acapacious house, with the privilege of walking 
about for health and exercise. Of this indulgence the captain and six of his people 
wailed themselves to attempt an escape; and they so far succeeded as to elude their 
pursuers for the space of ten days; but not being acquainted with the country, they 
gain became captives, aud were re-conduacted to their cages. It was natural to 
nave expected that the most rigorous treatment would have followed this effort to 
‘cover their liberty; but, on the contrary, the Japanese, with great good sense and 
'eeling, rather endeavoured to meliorate the stern severity of their laws towards their 
Captives. ‘The character of this extraordinary people, indeed, appears in quite a 
liferent light from what it has hitherto been viewed in: and though Opposite quali- 
‘és are strangely blended in them, yet we know not upon the whole whether the 
étimable part does not predominate over, and even absorb the ridiculous and repre- 
vensible. It would exceed our limits to give an abridgment of the narrative, and 
herefure we can only say, that at the expiration of two years and two months, 
Lieutenant Rikord, the second officer under Captain Golownin, succeeded, by his 
prudence and perseverance, in obtaining the release of his commander and his sur- 
‘wing Companians, wha were happily restored to their families and country. The 
litrauive subjoined by Lieutenant Riekord, giving any account of his proceedings, of 
‘he difficulties whicb he had to encounter, and the fortunate issue of his negocia- 
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tions, is not at all less romantic and affecting than that of his friend. In both, the 
moral character of the Japanese shines forth in a very remarkable and honourabj, 
manner: and both exhibit a very lively portraiture of a nation, secluded as it Were 
from the rest of the world, and yet possessing talents and virtues that would plag, 
them on an equality, at least, with the most polished kingdoms of Europe. Wer 
it not for the contracted nature of our plan, we could multiply extracts from this 
valuable work with great pleasure; but, as it is no easy matter to detach passage 
from a connected story, without weakening the general effect, and as the work ha, 
been noticed at some length in former numbers, we must stay our hand, and merely 
observe, that while men of science and moral observation will derive from its perusy| 
much to exercise their minds, and to enlarge their knowledge, they who read fy 
amusement only, will be abundantly gratified by a rich store of entertaining ingj. 
dents. 

Rome, Naples, and Florence, in 1817. Sketches of the present State of Society, 
Manners, Arts, Literature, §c. in these celebrated Cities. By the Countde Steg. 
hal. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

This, if not the most profound and intelligent, is one of the liveliest traveller; 
whose observations have come under our review. Tle is the very reverse of Sm¢l. 
fungus—-always on the alert, amusing himself with every object, and contriving to 
interest his reader in the most trifling circumstances, by the pleasant manner wit) 
which they are treated. ‘Theatres aud music appear to have been primary objects 
in the estimation of this volatile writer. But though he loves to dilate upon thes 
important matters, he does not neglect others of more consequence. Some of his 
observations on pictures and painters are original ; and his sketches of manners are 
extremely spirited. On the taste and judgment of our countrymen he is sarcasti. 
cally severe ; but being satisfied, that the best samples of the English character are 
not to be found abroad, we rest perfectly easy, and can laugh with this eccentric 
foreigner at the whimsical personages whom he has introduced on his variegated 
canvas. 

Memoirs of the Private Life of my Father. By the Baroness De Stael Holstein. 
To which are added, Miscellanies. By M. Necker. 8vo. 12s. 

For the purposes of moral improvement, private memoirs, when properly written, 
are preferable to the public history of persons who have figured with distinction on 
the great theatre of the world; because, by developing their real disposition, re 
cording their sentiments, and shewing the manner in which they deported them 
selves in the several domestic relations, such narratives enable the reader to form 
a more exact estimate of the conduct which they pursued as statesmen. 

The volume before us possesses considerable interest in this point of view, as it 
exhibits the celebrated Necker in the situation of a man retired from the turmoil of 
public cares, the conflicts of factions, and the fury of revolutions, to the bosom 
of an endeared family. Such a piece of biography, therefore, is calculated for 
better ends than to gratify an insatiate curiosity after the secret springs of polite 
cal events, inasmuch as it brings us to the intimate converse of a great man, who 
had witnessed and borne his part in more extraordinary scenes, and stupendous 
changes, than have entered into the history of any individual in modern ages.— 
Whatever may be thought of the talents of this singular man, as a minister and 
financier, on which subject there will be different opinions, there can be but one 
judgment in regard to his philosophical genius, and moral character. Here he 
shines to great advantage; and though his daughter has exerted her astonishing 
powers in working up the picture to a style of perfection bordering not a little on 
extravagance, still her work must be considered as having its basis in truth, and 4 
such, every allowance will be made for the zeal of filial piety in the colour given ‘0 
the eulogy.—-The miscellaneous papers subjoined to the memoir, are altogether 
worthy ot the head and heart of Necker. ‘They consist of short essays, or aphoris 
tic observations on a variety of subjects; select thoughts of a similar descriptiol 
tu the former, but apparently thrown down in writing as they occurred ; an Essay 
on the Corn Laws; and the fragment of a sentimental novel, bearing the wtle 
of “ The fatal Consequences ofa single Fault.” 

Two Letters to the Bishop of Ossory, concerning Parliamentary Concession to the 
Catholic Claims. By Nathaniel Highmore, L. L. D. 8vo., 2s. | 
Upon the hackneyed subject of this pamphlet, we have repeatedly given Our op* 

nion, and nothing that is said in these letters has induced us to alter our judgment 

In truth, amore imbecile advocate of the Catholic claims has never yet made his 
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appearance either in Parliament or from the press, than the present correspondent 

of the Bishop of Ossory. Were the scraps of poetry, and } rofusion of Latin and 

Greek passages, taken away, the letters would in reality exhibit nothing but a va- 

cuum. The author affects to treat Locke with contempt, merely, as it should 

seem, because that Locke excluded the Romanists from toleration under a Protest- 
ant establishment, on the ground of their acknowledging a foreign jurisdiction in 
spirituals, which is an authority of more imperative and serious import than that 
over temporals. Before this flippant polemic enters the lists again, we would re- 
commend him to try his ingenuity upon the_arguments of the present Bishop of 

Llandaff, in his speech upon the same question, and in the same debate. 

The Protestant’s Catechism, or the Origin of Popery, and on the Grounds of the 
Roman Catholic Claims ; to which are prefixed, the Opinions of Milton, Locke, 
Hoadley, Blackstone, and Burke; with u Postscript on the Introduction of Popery 
into Ireland, by the compact of Henry II. and Pope Adrian, in the 12th Century, 
By the Bishop of St. David’s. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

This indefatigable prelate has distinguished himself by reducing @ variety of valu- 
able information upon the most important subjects into the catechetical form of in- 
struction, according to the Socratic plan of argument. The present publication, in 
the same way, is highly seasonable, when the people of these islands certainly stand 
in more need of being well-grounded in Protestant principles than is generally ima- 
gined ; and though many elaborate performances, as well as judicious compen- 
diums, have been printed from time to time on the errors of the church of Rome, 
something was wanting relative to the history of Papal dominion in this kingdom.— 
Among the pleas which the advocates of the Catholic pretensions are in tue habit of 
urging in behalf of their cause, are the antiquity and universality of the Roman doc- 
trine of jurisdiction throughout Christendom, and particularly in the British islands. 
The learned Bishop has investigated these specious pretexts with great industry, 
and refuted them in a very clear maoner, by shewing that Popery was not the pri- 
nitive religion of the Christian church—that the Papal supremacy 1s comparatively 
amodern novelty, which was resisted, and condemned as schism, at the commence- 
ment of the seventh century—that the Emperor Constantine, on the establishment 
of the Christian religion, became the head of the church—and that even now, the 
Sovereign Princes of Europe, with the exception of our own, enjoy the same autho- 
rity, sut the most interesting part of this admirable pamphlet is that which exhi- 
bitta luminous sketch of the history of the churches in Britain and [reland. Were 
itis proved incontrovertibly, as we think, that these churches are of far more an- 
cient date than the assumed supremacy of the Pope ; and that, both in doctrine and 
discipline, they essentially differed from Rome, anterior to the compact for the in- 
troduction of Popery into Ireland, made by Henry the Second and Adrian, in the 
twelfth century. We earnestly recommend this curious and instructive perform- 
ance to all who have any regard for the faith and principles which they inherit from 
tueir ancestors, 


ANTIQUITIES. of this writer, whose energy in the cause of 
Delineations of Pompeii, engraved by W. religion is under the direction of sound judg- 
B. Cooke, from drawings made in 1817, by ment; and though he is very warm in expa- 
Major Cockburn, R. A. Part I. fol. 41. 4s. tiating upon the declining state of practical 
proofs 61, 6s. 3 on India paper 81. 8s. "piety, he does not, like too many, inveigh 
BIOGRAPHY. against particular classes of men with enthu- 
The Annual Biography and Obituary for siastic severity. He considers the recent loss 
1818, 8vO. 15s. which the nation has sustained in the light 
Letters from the Abbé Edgeworth to his of Providential visitation ; and, as such, he 
Friends, written between the years 1777 and improves the affecting event ina very feeling 
1807, with Memoirs of his Life. By the and persuasive manner. We quote the fol- 
Rev. Thes. R, England. §vo. 8s. lowing passage with pleasure, as affording a 
The Life of Jeremy Taylor, D.D. Bishop fair specimen of the discourse, which the se- 
of Down. By the Rev. Henry Kaye Bonney. rious reader will find well worthy of his pe- 
8¥0, 12s, rusal. 
DIVINITY. ‘‘Thave always thought,” says this ani- 
A Sermon on the much-lamented Death mated preacher, ‘* that, constituted as the 
of her Royal Highness the Priacess Char- British empire is, both from the nature of its 
lote Augusta, By James Rudge, M. A. situation, and the form of its government, it 
F.R.S. svo. as. is a great blessing to our country, when the 
_ We have had occasion more than once to character of the individual to whom the so- 
dar our testimony to the zeal and abilities vereign authority 1s delegated, possesses 
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those virtues which grace, embellish, and 
dignify domestic life. Had such been the 
will of God, that individual, whose death we 
now deplore, would, in the course of time, 
have been invested with the first authority of 
the state: and how well the laws would have 
been administered, and the rule of authority 
attempered with the exercise of mercy, let 
the numerous virtues of domestic life, which 
shone out out so conspicuously in her cha- 
racter, and gave to the nation the fondest 
and brightest hopes of future glory and pros- 
perity, under her mild and maternal sway, 
attest. Inthis we cannot but trace a faith- 
ful likeness between the conduct of our be- 
loved Princess and that of our good afflicted 
King, after whose virtues she seems to have 
successfully copied; and there can be no 
doubt, had it been the dispensation of God 
to have lengthened out her days, that while 
she inherited the virtues of her grandsire, she 
would have received the same tokens of loy- 
alty and affection with which we now even 
exult at the name, and hail the remem- 
brance of our beloved and amiable Princess.” 

A Sermon, preached before the Commit- 
tee of theCity of London National Schools, at 
St. Giles’s Cripplegate, February 15, 1818. 
By the Rev. Josiah Thomas, Archdeacon of 
Bath. 1s. 

A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Wilson, in Reply 
to his Defence of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, and in Vindication of the Archdea- 
con of Bath. By the Rev. W. B. White- 
head. 1s. 

Observations on the Rev. Daniel Wilson's 
Defence of the Church Missionary Society, 
against the Ojections of the Archdeacon of 
Bath. 1s. 

Three Points of Imputation against the 
Clergy cousidered and refuted, in Reference 
to the Protest of the Archdeacon of Bath. By 
Philalethes. 1s. 

Observations on the late Protest of the 
Archdeacon of Bath, and the Defence of the 
Church Missionary Society by the Rev. 
Daniel Wilson. By the Rev, W. Gordon 
Plees. 1s. 

The Indian Pilgrim, or the Progress of the 
Pilgrim Nazaranee from the City of the 
Wrath of God tothe City of Mount Zion. By 
Mrs. Sherwood, 12mo. 4s. 

The Protestant Reformation of the Six- 
teenth Century briefly celebrated as a Motive 
to National Gratitude. By the Rev. C, E, 
De Coetlogon. Sv. 5s. 

A General Index to the Matters contained 
in the Notes to the Family Bible lately pub- 
lished under the Direction of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, 4to. 3s. ; 
royal paper 6s. 

A Sermon, preached in College-strect 
Chapel, Edinburgh, May 8, 1817, on occa- 
sion of the sth Annual Meeting of the Con- 
gregational Union of Scotland. By Ralph 
Wardlaw. 1s. 6d. 

The Situation of the World at the Time of 


Christ’s Appearance, and its Connexion With 
the Success of his Religion considered, a Sey. 
mon, preached before the Society in Scotlay; 
for propagating Christian Knowledge, Jan, 

775. By Wm. Robertson, D. Dy 1s, gq 

DRAMA. 

Zuma, or the Tree of Health, an Opera, ip 
three acts. By Thomas Dibdin, €sq. as, 64 

Don Giovanni, or a Spectre on Horseback 
By Thos. Dibdin, esq. 1s. 6d. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Thos, Dj, 
din, esq. 1s. 6d. 

EDUCATION, 

Clavis Metrico-Virgiliana ; a Metric:) 
Guide to the right Intelligence of Virg;), 
Versification. By John Carey, LL.D. 12am 
2s. 

As a prosodian, Dr. Cary has already give, 
ample proofs of his learning and judgmentiy 
different performances, the practical utility 
of which, in public schools and private ¢. 
minaries, will more than refute the flippan 
and sarcastic remarks of the late Bishop Wit. 
son on this branch of classical instruction, 
‘That prelate, in the memoirs which he |e 
for the press, has betrayed a strange want o 
taste and discernment, by his contemptuow 
treatment of the rules of prosudy, withou 
considering, that the genius of the Latin an 
Greek languages is such as to render a know. 
ledge of the principles of metrical harmony 
necessary to the right understanding of th 
best writers of antiquity, and a proper per. 
ception of their beauties. The little book be. 
fore us, which we recommend with gres 
pleasure and confidence to tutors and stu- 
dents, is well adapted to its proper objec, 
that of removing difficulties in the reading o/ 
Virgil, ty acomplete analysis of his versifica- 
tion, and an application of his metrical |i. 
censes, On @ much more Correct and intelli. 
gible plan, than the works which already ex- 
ist, with nearly the same title. 

An Introduction to Geography, on the easy, 
natural, and self-evident principle of describ- 
ing the Maps in writing ; by which the irk 
some labour, and unnecessary waste of time, 
usually employed in the acquisition of this 
science, are avoided. By F. Francis, 12m. 
Qs. 

The merit of this compendium lies in tht 
simplicity of its construction, and the persp': 
cuity of its arrangement, being wholly divest: 
ed of all terms of science, and framed i! 
such a manner as will render the attainmes! 
of this necessary part of knowledge perfect’ 
easy and agreeable. 

The First Elements of Arithmetic. By Ge 
Reynolds. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

An improved System of Arithmetic. 5) 
Daniel Dowling. Part I. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Advantages to be derived from Equalize- 
Classes in Superior Schools, with suggestions 
for Elementary Books. By Thomas Haigh: 
A.M. 5s. 

HISTORY. 
An Account of the War in Spain, Pott 
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gal and France, from 1808 to 1814. By 
Lieut.-Col. | . Jones, R. A. BVO, 15s. 
Rogerson’s edition of the History of the 
Wars, from the French Revdlution to the 
pattle of Waterloo, with plates, two vols. 
gyO. 20S- 

HORTICULTURE. 

Transactions of the Horticultural Society 
of London, vol. If. part VI. 11. 1s, 

LAW. 

Thoughts on the Expediency of Repealing 
the Usury Laws. By Edward Cooke, esq. of 
the Middle Temple. 2s. 

MEDICINE. 

Remarks on the Medical Care of the Poor, 
with a few Observations on the Improve- 
ment of Poor Houses ; and on the necessity 
of establishing small Infirmaries in populous 
towns. By J.C. Yeatman, member of the 
Roval College of Surgeons, &c. 8vo. 2s. 

The object of this judicious appeal to the 
public is to ameliorate the condition of the 
sick and infirm poor in country parishes, 
where they too generally suffer the most dis- 
tressing misery in their helpless state, through 
the unfeeling mode which prevails of farm- 
ing out the care of the paupers to those prac- 
titioners, qualified or unqualified, who will 
undertake the same at the lowest sum per 
head. The consequence of this scandalous 
custom, which is equally insulting to the 
faculty and injurious to the poor, is the ex- 
posure of God’s Creatures under the dire ills 
of life to professional cupidity or empirical 
ignorance. ‘The author of this pamphlet has 
made out a very strong case not only as 
affecting particular districts, but as extend- 
ing over the whole country ; and, therefore, 
we sincerely hope that some powerful friends 
tohumanity will attend to his observations, 
and examine into the practicability of the 


' suggestions here offered for the redress of a 
_ Very serious and crying evil. 


Observations on the Cure and Prevention 


| ofthe Contagious Fever now prevalent in 
Edinburgh, with an Inquiry into the Nature 
_ and Origin of the specific Poison producing 


the vayous Forms of the Disease; the 


| Means necessary for preventing the Fornta- 
_ ton as well as arreSting the Progress of the 


Contagion, with the best Chemical Pro- 
cesses for that purpose. By John Yule, 


| M.D, as, 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
An Address to the Committee for the Re- 


| lief of Distressed Seamen; containing the 


Outline of a Plan for that purpose. To 
Which are added, Remarks on the Errors in 
the Nautical Almanacks, &c. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The principal object of the author of this 
pain tract isto suggest a registry for seamen, 
comprehending officers, and descending to 
@pprentices. Such an establishment has 


\ 
- “cen often recommended, and we have no 


hesitation in saying, that it deserves the most 
serious Consideration of the legislature, at a 
“M¢ when we have a most powerful rival to 





compete with us both in regard to the mer- 
cantile service, and the navy. The present 
Writer appears to be practically acquainted 
with the subject, and among other things 
which he has discussed, one is of a very 
striking nature: that is, the scandalous ne- 
glect of a proper education in persons who 
are entrusted with the navigation of mer- 
chant ships. Asa remedy for this evil upon 
which so many liwes depend, as well as so 
much property, it is proposed that an exa- 
mining board shall be appointed, without 
whose certificate of talents no person shall 
be employed as master or mate in any vessel 
whether for the foreign or coasting trade.— 
The utility of such an institution is so ob- 
vious, that the wonder is it should never have 
been adopted. The profits of this valuable 
pamphlet are to be applied in aid of the fund 
for distressed seamen. 

The Pamphleteer, No. XXII. 6s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia; conducted 
by Dav. Brewster, LL.D. vol, XII, part I. 
11, 1s. 

Annals of Banks for Savings ; comprising 
full and detailed instructions for the forma- 
tion of such Banks, Reports from the lead- 
ing Institutions in Great Britain, &c, 5s. 

British Field Sports. By Wm. Henry 
Scott. svo, 11. 18s. royal 8vo, 3]. 3s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Index Testaceologicus, or a Catalogue of 
Shells, British and Foreign, arranged accord- 
ing to the Linnean System. By W. Wood, 
F, R. 2nd L.S. cr. 8vo, 9s, 

Transactions of the Wernerian Society, 
vol. II, Part 2. for 1814—17. 8vo. 16s. 

Report of a Committee of the Linnean So- 
ciety of New England relative to a large 
Marine Serpent seen near Cape Ann, Massa- 
chusetts in August, 1817. 

NOVELS, TALES. 

Zuma, or the Tree of Health. By Ma- 
dame de Genlis. 6s. Do. French. 5s. 

Benignity, or the Ways of Happiness Se- 
lected, with additional conversations from 
the works of Henry Brooke, esq. 5s. 

The Soldiers of Venezuela, a tale. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

~The Steyne. 3 vols. 11. 1s, 
PHILOLOGY. 

Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus. Nos, II, 
and IV, 

Johnson’s English Dictionary. Improved 
by the Rev. J. H. Todd. Part IX. 11. 1s. 

POETRY. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage to the Dead 
Sea; Death on the Pale Horse and other 
Poems. 8va. 5s. 

Poems written by Somebody, dedicated to 
Nobody, and intended for Everybody who 
can read, fc. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

Beppo, a Venetian Story. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Religio Clerici, a Churchman’s Epistle. 


8vo. 3s. 
Poems. By Arthur Brooke, esq. of Can~ 


terbury, fc. 8vo. 7s. 
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Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Translated 
by the Rev. J. H. Hunt. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 10s, 
POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Two Letters to the Bishop of Ossory, con- 
cerning Parliamentary Concession to the Ca- 
tholic Claims. By Nathaniel Highmore, 
L.L. D. 2s. 

Considerations of a Plan for Relieving the 
Landed Interest, and ameliorating the Con- 
dition of the Labouring Poor. By G. P. An- 
drews, attorney. 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

An Inquiry whether Crime and Misery 
are produced or prevented by our present 
System of Prison Discipline. By Thomas 
Fowell Buxton. 8vo. 5s. 

Inquiry into the question, whether the 
Freeholders of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, are 
entitled to vote for Members of Parliament 
for Northumberland. By J. T. Brockett. 
$VO. 2s. 

Observations on a Bill introduced into 
Parliament in the Session of 1817, for the 
Amendment of the Law in respect of Modus 
for Tithes. By Palph Barnes. 4s. 

Observations on Lord Bathurst’s Speech 


New Musical Publications. 


(April }, 


in the House of Peers, March 18, 1)7 
supported by Official Documents. 4s, ; 
The Cries of the People. addressed to the 
King, the Ministry, and the French Nation, 
By M. Crevel, late private secretary to Prince 
Talleyrand, 8vo. 3s. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

Views of the Seats of Noblemen ang 
Gentlemen in England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, engraved from Drawings by J, 
P. Neale, with descriptions, No. I. (to be con. 
tinued monthly) royal 8vo. 4s. 

The History of Gainsburgh, to which js 
added a Historical Account of Stow, By 
Adam Stark. 8vo. 10s. 6d. fine 11. 1s, 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative of an Expedition to explore the 
River Zaire or Congo in South Africa, in 
1816, under the direction of Captain J, H, 
Tuckey. 4to. al. as. 





ERRATUM. 
In our last number, p. 149—-A Key to 
Moore’s Almanack, for 12s. read 1s. 


NEW MUSIC, 


A Duet for two Performers on the Piano- 
forte, with an Accompaniment for the Flute, 
adapted from Mozart’s Opera of ‘Il Don 
Giovanni,” and dedicated to Miss and Miss 
F. Goring. By F, Fiorillo. No. I. 

‘Lhe wirs selected for this Neamber are ‘ Gia 
la mensa é preparata”—* Tra idue litigante’— 
* Laci darem la mano,”—and the Finale “ Bravo! 
cosa rata!’ Nothing can be more agreeable or 
more improving to the young student than the in- 
troduction of these charming airs, calculated at 
once to gratify the ear, amuse the mind, assist the 
time-counting, and give a fresh incitement to prac- 
tice. We shall, in due course, have the pleasure 
of noticing the other numbers of this delighttul se- 
lection. 

** There is a Calm for those who Weep.” 
A Ballad, with an Accompaniment for the 
Piano-forte. The words by Montgomery. 
The Music composed and inscribed to Mrs. 
Hadin, by Wm. Horsley, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 

There is something in this song so truly pathe- 
tic, so subdued, that we can find no likeness but 
by comparing it with Handel’s heart-rending air of 
** He was despised.” We have often adinired this 
author's composition ; but pathos is his forte, and 
we would advise him to cultivate it. 

National Airs, arranged for the Piano-forte 
by Joseph Coggins.—Nos. 1, 2, and 3.— 
1s. 6d. 

These little airs (with their beautiful vignette 
title) appear to be the most useful things for pupils 
we have met with a long time. After the instruc- 
tion book has been gone through, a difficulty occurs 
in choosing music both easy and pleasing; and 
this desideratum is here accomplished. The first 
Number begins with the loyal tune of “ God save 
the King,” which Mr. Coggins says was composed 
by Harry Carey in 1745. To this statement we 
have only one objection to make, which is, that 
Harry Carey killed himself on the 7th of October, 
1743. Next follow the Swiss Air, the Yellow-hair'd 
Laddie, a Pyrennese Air, Peggy Band, and Russian 
and Turkish Airs. Number II. contains Vive Heari 


Quartre, Rule Britannia, with Prussian, Germaz, 
Russian, and Trish Airs. Number III. comprises 
The Landu, the beautiful Seotch air, Auld lang 
Syne, Le Gargon volage, the Welch air, Dwyrweh 
Yr arldwyddes Owain (Lady Owen’s delight) aud 
Ballinamora Ora. Wecan hardly doubt the sue. 
cess of this undertaking, and we hope for a com 
tinuation of it with the same spirit it has com 
menced. 

The Consolation, to soothe the Royal 
Parents, an Illustrious Consort, and a Ne 
tion’s Loss. Composed and arranged for 
the Piano-forte, or Organ, with Voice and 
Flute. By Thos. Billington. 

Having seen an advertisement a few weeks 2g0 
in the Morning Chronicle from this “ Composer 
and Ex-singing Master,” as he styles himself, set- 
ting forth that “ having been warmly solicited t 
display his own ideas on this most favour’d piect, 
and not having a carriage of his own (just our 
case!) he regrets that he cannot come to town ior 
less than five guineas to a fashionable group 0 
vocalists, so a8 toenable them, by a specific mode, 
most effectually to pour out a volume of clear and 
pure intonations from the only right source tt 
poitrine petto, or chest.” Being extremely 40i: 
ous to obtain a sight of this delicious morsel, ¥° 
borrowed it of a lady who said she paid a guile 
for it (5 pages!). There are some unusual terns 
which we have not often met with, and should lie 
to have explained ; such as “ With solemn Fer 
vour,” (p. 1.) “ With pathos Divine,”—‘ Raptc® 
ous,” (p. 2) “ Beatitical,’—* Glowing,” (p: 3.) 
“ Celestial Choir of Eternal Joy,” (p. 4) “D* 
vinely grand, sublimely expressive,” (p.5-) “* 
are most anxious to have the ex-singing masit'’ 
exposition of these terms ; but cannot ravse 
wind, and it is no small mortification that 0 
poitrine petto, or chest, is so much out of so” 
that it will not pour outa volume, unless that - 
pert writer, Mr. Henry Hase, will furnish 
notes. = 5 

To speak seriously, the words of this piece *” 
very foolish ; we might say indecorous and ea 

A Third Set of French Ariettas with '# 
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jations for the Harp ; composed and dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Bruin by W.H. Steil. 

Very little good harp music has lately appeared, 
-y that recourse is necessarily to be had to the old 
sieces of Naderman, Cardon, Vernier, &c. The 
resent collection ot pleasing and well-adapted airs 
-onsist ot ** Le premier pas ;” “ I] est trop tard ;” 
M’aimeras-tu ?” The variations are traly harpic, 
vad will be a powerful addition to our musical 
stock. 

Duo da Camera, for the Harp and Piano- 
forte; composed and dedicated to Miss 


O'Neill and Miss Ellen O'Neill, by W. 
Henry Steil, 

This is of a more difficult texture than the for- 
mer article, and requires the aid of two expert per- 
formers to execute it properly. he interesting 
notes of a well-tuned harp, blending its sounds 
with the piano-forte, has an effect far superior to 
that produced by the parts being played on one 
instiument, Om goiug over this duo, which we 
have done several times, we find much to praise 
aud nothing to blame. 


VARIETIES, 


CamaripGr. Feb.17, the Chancellor’s 
sold medals for the best proficients in 
sjassical learning among the commencing 
Bachelors of Arts were adjudged to Mr. 
Connop THIRLWALL, and Mr. GrorcGe 
SrarnrorTH, both of Trinity College.— 
The other candidates whose names are 
mentioned in the order of the Tripos are 
considered by the Examiners to have 
done themselves great credit: Messrs. 
Malkin, Fisher, and Ellis, of Trinity, and 
Mr. Hildyard, of St. John’s. 

The subject of the Seatonian prize 
poem for the ensuing year is “* Deborah.” 

It is proposed to build an Observatory 
within the precincts of this University, 
the expences of which are estimated at 
about 10,0001. 

The Syndicate, appointed to consider 
of the most eligible site for the Vitz- 
william Museum, have reported that the 
most convenient place is between King’s 
College and Catherine Hall. Some ar- 
rangement, however, must previously be 
made with King’s College, to which a con- 
siderable part of the ground belongs. 

March 13.—The election to the vase 
cant Pitt scholarship was contested for 
by fourteen candidates. On the day ap- 
pointed for the decision, the talents of 
Mr. Waddington of Trinity, and Mr. H. 
Hall, of King’s, were considered so equal, 
that not one of the five Examiners would 
decide between their respective merits, 
but ordered another examination which 
terminated in favour of Mr. WappinG- 
TON, 

From the University Calendar for the 
present year it appears that the number 
of members whose names are on the 
doards amounts to 3,444, being 169 
fore than the preceding year. In 1748 
the nus ates was only 1500. 

Dr, Brewsrer has lately constructed 

instrument for distinguishing the pre- 
Clous stones from each other and from ar- 
uncial iMitations, even when set in such 

‘Manner that no light can be transmitted 
iin. gh any of their surfaces. The same 
wstrument may be employed to distin- 


guish all minerals that have a small por- 
tion of their surface polished either na- 
turally or artificially. Its application is 
so simple that any person, however ig- 
norant, is capable of using it. 

Mr. i'Homas Git has communicated 
to the public through the medium of 
Taomson’s Annals of Philosophy, the 
method of constructing a lamp without 
flame. Sir H. Davy some time since 
found thata fine platina wire heated red- 
hot, and held in the vapour of ether 
would continue ignited. Upon this prin- 
ciple, if a cylindrical coil of thin platina 
wire be placed part of it round the 
cotton wick of a spirit lamp, and part of it 
above the wick, and the lamp be lighted 
so as to heat the wire to redness; on the 
flame being blown out, the vapour of the 
alcohol will keep the upper part of the 
wire red-hot for any length of time, ac- 
cording to the supply of alcohol, and 
with little expenditure of it, su as to be 
in constant readiness to kindle German 
fungus, or paper prepared with nitre, 
and thus to light a sulphur match or any 
other, at pleasure. The proper size of 
the platina wire is the 1-100th part ofan 
inch; a larger size will yield only a dull 
red light, and a smaller is difficult to use. 
About twelve turns of the wire will be 
sufficient, coiled round any cylindrical 
body, suited to the size of the lamp; and 
four or five coils should be placed on the 
wick, and the remainder of the wire 
above it; the latter will be the part 
ignited. When the wire has become 
oxided, it will be necessary to uncoil and 
rab it bright with fine giass- paper w hich 
will cause it to act again with increased 
effect. This lamp while it affords a suffi- 
cient light to show the hour of the night 
by a watch, and to perform: many other 
useful services, does not disturb persons 
unaccustomed to keep alight burning in 
their bed-room. From its constantls 
keeping up a uniform heat and not re- 
quiring to be snuffed, like other lawps. 
it may provea valuable acquisition to the 
chemist, for experiments on a = smial. 
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scale where a long continuance of a 
gentle heat is desirable. Its peculiar 
safety as nota spark can fall from it, and 
its being totally free from the unpleasant 
smoke and smell common to oil lamps 
are additional recommendations. 

Mr. Hunier, of Edinburgh, has in- 
vented an instrument of great importance 
to the navigator. From two altitudes of 
the sun, and the interval of time between 
the observations, he can determine, with- 
in five minutes after the second observa- 
tion, the latitude of the place, the hour 
from noon, and the variation of the com- 
pass. According to the common form 
of calculation tor double altitudes, the 
latitude by account is supposed to be 
known, which, in the use of this instru- 
ment is not necessary. Mr. J. Cross, 
of Glasgow Observatory, attests that he 
bas tricd it in several instances, and al- 
ways found its results very near the 
truth. Ifa vessel were driven from her 
course by storms or currents; if the 
reckoning was altogether lost, and the 
mariner could not get a meridian obser- 
vation; with this instrument and a chro- 
wometer, he could, in a few minutes after 
the second observation ascertain his po- 
sition on the ocean with accuracy. 

We menuouned in a former number 
(No. XLIX. p. 47) the equipment of an 
expedition to explore the Arctic Regions. 
Before this meets the public eye the 
ships composing it will probably have 
sailed from the river Thames. They are 
as follows:—The Isabella of 382 tons 
and 47 men, Capt. Jonny Ross, com- 
mander—The Alexander, 250 tons, 33 
men; Lieut. W. Epwarnp Parry—The 
Dorothea, 569 tons, 47 men; Captain 
Davipv Bucnuan—tThe Trent, 250 tons, 
$3 men; Lieut. J. Franxtin. The 
first two are intended to proceed in a 
N. W, direction to Davis’s Straits, and 
there seek a passage into the great Paci- 
fic Ocean by the American continent.— 
The other two proceeding to the eastward 
of Greenland will take a northerly di- 
rection 10 the hopes of reaching the pole 
and then returning by Behring’s Straits. 
Every precaution has been taken for the 

general comfort of the crews; fixed bed 
places are fitted with sliding doors for 
the men to sleep in, and housings to form 
roofs over the ships incase of their being 
frozen in. Provisions and warm clothing 
will be amply supplied, and three months 
advance of pay will be given to the 
men. The officers will receive double 
pay and six months in advance. The ex- 
pedition, if unsuccesstul, is expected to 
terminate about September, 1819. If 
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successful, and the navigators return } 
the Indian Seas, a reward of 20,000), 
will be distributed among the crews,— 
Notwithstanding this encouragement, ang 
an allowance of three pounds per month, 
it is found difficult to obtain suitable 
hands for the voyage; and the vessels 
are to complete their crews at the Ork. 
neys, the great rendezvous of seamen for 
the Greenland service. 

Dr. Davy, who at present resides jp 
Ceylon, bas examined the substances oy 
preparations used by the empirics of India 
for curing the bites of venomous snakes, 
Of three kinds of snake-stones as they 
are called, one was found to be merely 
calcined bone; another was carbonate 
of lime, coloured with vegetable matter; 
and the third was a bezoar stone. Thi 
first two had some adhesive powers when 
applied to the tongue, but the last had 
none. Dr. Davy decides that these 
stones are of no use whatever as applied 
to wounds produced by the bite of ser. 
pents, and he refers the pretended cures 
effected by them to nature, or to their 
having been applied to wounds produced 
by snakes which are not venomous. (Of 
eleven different species of snakes which 
he examined, and all of which were be- 
lieved by the natives to be poisonous, he 
found but three to be really so; the bites 
of two of these only (the Cobra di Cr 
pello and the Polonga) are mortal, and 
that under very peculiar circumstances, 

It has been remarked as a curious cir- 
cumstance relative to the present year 
1818, that the first two figures are 18 
and the Jast two 18, and that the sum of 
all is likewise 18. It is still more re 
markable that, if 1818 be multiplied by 
2, 3, 4, and so on to 15 inclusive, 17, 18, 
19, 20, £3, 24, 25, 28, 29, 30, the figures 
coinposing the product, if added toge- 
ther, will, in every case, amount to 18, 

From a return made to the House of 
Commons, it appears that the number 
of volumes received from Stationers’ 
Hall by the British Museum, under the 
Copyright Act, from 1st Jan. to 3ist 
Dec. 1817, is as foliows; 8 folios, 80 
quartos, 761 octavos, and 278 duode: 
cimos. Besides these, there have beet 
delivered 222 articles of printed Music, 
in folio and quarto, the greatest number 
of which are unly single sheets. 

FRANCE. 

A new periodical work in monthly 
numbers, with the title of Annals des 
Faits ct des Sciences Militaires ws 
commenced at Paris with the present 
year. Its conductors are partly literary 
and partly military men. It will be dr 
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yided into three parts: Military History ; 
Military Science and Legislation ; and 
Varieties. 

The Academy of Marseilles has just 
published the 9th volume of its Memoirs. 

The Reyal Academy of Sciences of 
Paris published in 1815 the following 
sreamble on the subject of a prize in na- 
tural philosophy :—Fruits acquire new 
properties as they advance to maturity, 
even where they are removed from the 
influence of vegetation; they afterwards 
jass readily to another, and we do not 
yet know the changes which take place 
in their composition and the causes 
which produce them. The subject of 
the prize therefore was :—To determine 
the chemical changes which take place in 
fruits during and after maturation.— 
To solve this question it will be neces- 
sary to examine with care the influence 
of the atmosphere which surrounds the 
fruit, and the alterations which the air 
uidergoes. The observations may be 
limited to any kinds of fruit provided 
they enable us to draw suthiciently ge- 
neral conclusions from them. The me- 
mows which were sent not having ful- 
filled the conditions of the preamble, the 
Academy again proposes the same sub- 
ject for 1819. The prize will be a gold 
medal of the value of 3000 fr. and the 
period for the reception of memoirs is 
limited to Jan. lt, 1819. 

The same Academy proposes as the 
subject of another prize:—1. To dicter- 
mine by accurate experiments all the 
effects of the diffraction of the rays of 
light, direct or reflected, when they pass 
separately or simultaneously near the 
extremities of one or more bodies of an 
extent either limited or indefinite, tak- 
ingan account of the intervals between 
these bodies as well as the distance of 
the luminous focus whence the rays pro- 
ceed. 2. To conclude from these expe- 
iments by mathematical inductions the 
motion of the rays in their passage near 
the bodies. The prize, a gold medal of 
the value of 3000 fir. will be adjudged at 
the public meeting of 1819, but memoirs 
will not be received after August, 1818, 
that suificient time may be allowed for 
verilying the experiments which they 
Contain, 
| At its late general meeting, the Aca- 
“em@y of Sciences awarded the gold 
Medai founded by the late M. de La- 
aude, to Mr. Ponp, astronomer royal 
“t Greenwich, for his researches relative 
tu the annual parallax of the fixed stars. 

A machine for removing the earth dug 

Ya the Construction of canals has been 
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recently invented. The inventor asserts 
that by means of this machine, a cubic 
fathom of earth weighing 26,000 pounds 
may be removed in an hour to the 
distance of forty yards at the expense of 
2 francs, whilst by the ordinary mode 
the same operation costs three francs. 

A person who wishes to remain une 
known has given to the Faculty of Me- 
dicine of Paris the sum of $000 francs for 
the foundation of a prize for the author 
of the best Memoir on the diseases pre- 
valent in the preceding year, with the 
means of cure, &c. 

A new weekly journal, to be publish- 
ed every Saturday, has lately been com- 
menced at Paris with the title of Le 
Publiciste. The Moniteur in a notice 
of this publication says that its chief ob- 
ject seems to be to combat all exaggera- 
tions, and to refute bold or dangerous 
assertions under whatever colour they 
may present themselves. Among its con- 
ductors it numbers experienced writers, 
and to judge from the style, some who 
occupy a high rank in the literary 
world. 

M. Curistian, director of the Royal 
Conservatory of Arts and Manufactures 
at Paris, lays claim to the invention ofa 
machine for working flax and hemp, with- 
out the operation of steeping which is 
attended with such serious inconvenien- 
cies particularly to the health of the in- 
habitants where it is extensively prac- 
tised. Our scientific readers will doubt- 
less recollect that an invention for a si- 
milar purpose is not new in England, 
where in 1812, Mr. James Ler, now of 
Merton Abbey flax mills, obtained a 
patent for bis process and machinery for 
the dry preparation of flax and hemp, 
and that the singular protection of a spe- 
cial act of parliament permitted the spe- 
cification of his invention to remain seal- 
ed up seven years, contrary to the gene- 
ral rule in such cases. 

GERMANY. 

Several young scholars of the North of 
Germany are about to undertake a tour 
in Greece and part of Asia, to collect 
the remains of ancient inscriptions and 
works of art, and to enrich ancient his- 
tory and geography, natural history, and 
more particularly those sciences which 
may expect to gain by enquiries and ob- 
servations in those classic regions. The 
Royal Academy of Berlin has furnished 
one of these travellers, named MuLLER, 
with a letter of recommendation to all 
friends of the sciences in Greece. To 
thisdocument the editor of The Literary 
Mercury, a well-known periodical work 
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in modern Greek, published at Vienna, 
subjoins the following appeal and obser- 
vations which pleasingly illustrate the 
friendly sentiments mutually prevailing 
between the two nations :—* We also 
appeal to you, and exbort the chief per- 
sons ecclesiastical and secular, teachers, 
merchants, &c. to give a friendly recep- 
tion to the abovementioned German, to 
entertain lim hospitably, to show him 
what he desires, and to afford him every 
kind of assistance. Such a reception we 
owe to all polished nations, but more eés- 
pecially to the Germans on account of 
their many kindnesses to us. It is they 
that have most successfully cultivated 
ancient Greek literature, and also faci- 
litated our access to it by correct edi- 
tions, explanations and criticisms, and by 
their works on Greek poetry, geography 
and letters. More of the sons of Hella 
receive their education among them 
than in any other country; among them 
they find the warmest friendship, and the 
greatest care and attention. The in- 
terest which they feel for us is inexpres- 
sible, They regard us as brethren and 
fellow-citwens, and esteem and assist us 
more than almost any other nation. Let 
us therefore prove ourselves wortby of 
these friendly and fraternal sentiments!” 
It is well known with what joy and gra- 
titude the Greeks some time since em- 
braced the proposal of the Academy of 
Sciences of Munich to enter into literary 
correspondence with that body. The 
chief persons of Chios, which enjoys al- 
most unlimited liberty, and possesses an 
excellent seminary, sent to it a popular 
resolution, drawn up in the style of the 
ancient states, by which the Academy 
was received into all the rights of hospi- 
tality. The Grand Duke of Weimar has 
very lately assured to them an asylum, 
and a considerable gratuity at Jena; and 
the young Greeks, when they have finish- 
ed their academical education at Mi- 
nich, assemble there to prosecute their 
studies. In their countrywoman, Coun- 
tess Edling, at Weimar, they have an 
equally generous and enlightened patro- 
ness, 

The branch of literature at present 
most cultivated in Bavaria is the history 
and statistics of thecountry. About ten 
years since the late Prof. Mrripitier 
published a History of the Germans for 
the use of the public schools of Bavaria. 
Soon afterwards be produced a History 
of Bavaria, lhkewise for the use of the 
national youth. The latter left much to 
be desired and after the author's death, 
Prof, Ersenmann treated the same sub- 


[April }, 


ject with great clearness in his Manug. 
about the same time that M. Lipows,; 
produced his Primitive History of Mj. 
nich, in which he carefully quotes all his 
authorities. Scarcely had these ty, 
works appeared when the Governmen, 
offered a prize for the best History of Bg. 
varia for the use of the nationai schools. 

The Journal for Bavaria and the 44. 


jacent Countries |.as appeared regularly 


since April, 1816, under the marked py. 
tronage of the government. It contaizs 
many original papers and well-writte, 
Memoirs on the history and statistics of 
Bavaria, some of which, such as those of 
the erudite M. Stumpr, who resides y 
Wurzburg, deserve to be classed amone 
the best works. ° 
M. Lrrowsxy has hitherto published | 
seven parts of his History of Miinich~ 
The last volumes of the Monumeny 
Boica are the principal sources from 
which he has derived his materials, 
These volumes contain a great number o/ 
original pieces of the 14th and 15th cen. 
tury. The same author has since written 
a History of the Jesuits in Bavaria ; but 
he is charged with being too partial to 
that Order. In no country of Germany 
have the Jesuits had‘so brilliant a career 
as in Bavaria, since they were invited 
thither in 1549. They published ina 
few years at Ingolstadt, Dillingen, and 
Munich, a greater number of Greek av- 
thors than have appeared during the 
whole of the iast and present reign— 
But iv their establishments for the ix 
struction of youth they taught nothing 
but Latin and a little Greek, while Ger 
man literature was wholly neglected— 
Hence Bavaria long remained shut out 
from all literary connexion with the 
other parts of Germany, so that it was 
not even suspected that TiTuRET, one 0! 
the most celebrated of the ancient poet 
of Germany, was a Bavarian knight. 
Among the works which treat of the 
history and statistics of this country, the 
Travels in the Kingdom of Bavaria, b 
M. von Opernperc, a member of the 
Academy of Sciences of Miinich ae 
worthy of notice. The style of this work 
is less animated and original than thato! 
some other productions of this writer, 
but M. von Obernberg examines with 
genuine patriotism the primitive histoly 
of the country, the curiosities of nature 
zud the character and occupations of the 
inhabitants of each district. A picture! 
the manners of the capital will conclude 
the first part, which treats of the circé 
of the Iser and consists of four volume 
This work, if the author should « omplete 
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it, will doubtless deserve a-preference to 
the Geographical and Historical Dic- 
tionary of Bavaria, which the,Aeademy 
of Sciences has for 60 years past been 
charged to compile. 

Vienna hadi 1815 and 16 a Literary 
Journa! of its own which appeared every 
day, and was ably conducted by several 
scholars. M. vow Hammer the great 
orientalist im ‘particular contributed to 
this journal many interesting papers on 
foreign titerature and the state of the 
East. It was however discontinued in 
1817, because owing to the ditliculties 
thrown in the way of the bookselling 
trade at Vienna, it could not obtain a 
sufficient circulation out of the Austrian 
dominions. The former editor, M. von 
Coin, who was for some time tutor to 
the son of Napoleon, has just announced 
anew Literary journal with the title of 
Jahrbucher der Literatur (Annals of Li- 
terature). It is intended to appear in 
quarterly numbers, and to resemble in 
form and manner our Quarterly Review, 
It will be published under the immediate 
patronage of Prince Metternich, and 
the Emperor himself furnishes the ne- 
cessary funds. The publisher is Gerold, 
a man who never disgraced himself by 
acts of piracy, and who has the largest 
foreign connection of any house in 
Vienna, as he was for a*considerable 
time in business at Leipzig, the mart of 
the German bookselling trade. This un- 
dertaking has therefore the best prospect 
of success. 

DENMARK. 

Among the literary productions which 
appeared in this country during the past 
year, the follawing are worthy’of notice : 
—Saga- Bibliothek (Collection of Tradi- 
tions) by Prof. P. E. Muccesr; a third 
edition of the Works of Wessel, a cele- 
brated sentimental poet who died in 
1783, to which is prefixed an Introduc- 
ton by M. Ranpeck; the third volume 
of the Historical Almanac, by Professors 
Exctrsrorr and Morer; Letters on 
Sweden by M. Motnecn, volumes 2 and 
3. These Letters furnish very important 
itormation respecting Sweden, and a 
rapid sketch of the literature, and espe- 
cally of the state of poetry in that coun- 
ty. Professor Nrerup has just pub- 
lished a H istory of the Reign of Frederic 
II. and of the Establishment of Mo- 
nurchy in Denmark, from original docu- 
ments. This subject has been already 
ireated by Spittler from documents in 
te national archives; yet this new work 
% Nierup contains much interesting 
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matter not to be found in that of the 
German historian. mrs. 

One of the finest ornaments of Copen- 
hagen is the Great Royal Library. it 
contains upwards of $00,000-volumes of 
rare aud important works ja all the 
sciences, several thousand’ MSS. a great 
number of which are the most valuable 
sources of national history, and lastly a 
collection of more than 80,000 prints, 
about 4000 of which relate to the history 
of Deumark. ‘The building is worthy of 
the treasure deposited in it, and consists 
of several extensive galleries adorned 
with colonnades of the Corinthian order. 
Inthe reading-room which is warmed in 
winter, any person may read or make 
extracts for two hours every forenoon; 
and the materials for writing are furnished 
at the expence of the government. Books 
are also suffered to be taken away, with 
the necessary precautions, by persons 
who apply. These arrangements have 
subsisted ever since 1793. This library 


is called the great, because the King 


possesses a smalier for his private use. 
—The other public libraries of Copen- 
hagen are that of the University which ts 
very rich, especially in philosophical 
works, and Classen’s Library so named 
from its founder Major-general Classen, 
The latter is very complete particularly 
in regard tothe mathematical sciences. 

Professor OEHLENSCHLAGER is return- 
ed from his tour in Germany and France. 
During his absence he finished his tra- 
gedy entitled Fostbroed (the Confede- 
rates) and translated into German se- 
veral of his dramatic works, as Ludlam’s 
Cave, which was very well received at 
Copenhagen, and The Altar of Frega, a 
comedy. 

| SWEDEN. 

M. Brottne, counsellor of mines, has 
published a narrative of his Travels in 
England, in three 8vo. volumes, em- 
bellished with 37 plates. The work is 
represented as peculiarly interesting in 
whatever relates to our industry, manw 
factures and mines, It obtained the 
premium of the Swedish Academy for 
the best work published during the 
year. 

: RUSSIA. 

M. ve Bowusz, archbishop of Mohilew, 
has just published in four 8vo. volumes, 
A Historical Inquiry concerning the 
Origin of the Sarmatians, Sclavoniqns, 
und Slaves, and on the periods of the 
conversion of those nations to Christian- 
ity. According to this writer, the Médes 
were the ancestors and the Scythians the 
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conductors of the Sarmatians: the Scla- 
yonians must not be confounded with 
the Siaves; they were neither purely 
Siaves nor purely Sarmatians; their na- 
tion, formed by the Sarmatian Yazyks, 
comprehended many Illyrians, of Slavian 
origin. The Greeks translated the name 
of Slaves (praiseworthy) by Enetes (cele- 
brated), The method pursued in this 
work is not, perhaps, sufficiently strict, 
but it is the result of extensive research, 
aud abounds in curious information. 

Very considerable works in cast iron 
are now executed in Russia. A gate of 
this kind in the form of the antique 
triumphal arches, has just been erected 
in the space of four days at the entrance 
of the garden of Zarskoe-selo. The 
Emperor ordered the following inscrip- 
tion, in Russian and French, to be placed 
in the front of this monument: To my 
dear companions in arms. His Majesty 
was so well pleased with this work, that 
he has given directions for the construc- 
tion of a pavilion adorned with a peri- 
style, and surmounted with a cupola, the 
whole of cast iron, At the riding-house 
for the Horse Guards, the statues of 
Castor and Pollux, executed in Italy, of 
Carrara marble, have just been set up. 
This edifice is an imitation of the temple 
of Minerva, at Cape Sunium. Prince 
Labanow is building, in Isaac’s Place, a 
palace which will cost 34 millions of 
rubles; it will be embellished with 42 
columns of colossal size entirely of iron, 

The Emperor has directed the ana- 
tomical cabinet of the Chevalier Lover, 
physician to his Majesty, so universally 
esteemed as an anatomist and professor, 
to be purchased for the Academy of 
Medicine of Moscow. This cabinet is 
well known to be one of the most com- 
plete of the kind, and to contain a great 
quantity of rare subjects. 

Capt. KrusensTERN in a letter to 
Capt. Burney, dated Revel, Oct. 1,1817, 
informs him that letters had a few days 
before been received from Lieut. Korze- 
BuE. Qn leaving Kamtschatka, in July, 
1816, he sailed through Behring’s Straits, 
and succeeded in ranging the coast of 
America to lat. 67°, where he discovered 
a large inlet extending far to the east- 
ward, He was obliged to quit it without 
exploring the whole, but intended to re- 
sume his examination in the following 
year. Capt. Krusenstern does not him- 
self believe that a communication exists 
between the North Pavific and the At- 
lantic Ocean, but remarks that the dis- 
covery of this inlet holds out some pro- 

bability that one may yet be found, 


Mr, West’s Present to the Pennsylvania Hospital. 


[April 1 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

Aun interesting discovery, an account 
of which has been received by the Admj. 
ralty, was lately made about 20 miles 
north of Cape Town. Some persons jg 
digging, struck against what appeared a 
beam of timber, but on tracing it, they 
found a ship imbedded in the soil, 4 
plank of it has accompanied the account 
of the discovery ; it appears to be cedar 
and is in good preservation. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

A periodical work entitled Journal of 
the Academy of Natural Sctences of Ph. 
ludelphia has been begun in that city, 
Its conductors invite men of science ty 
avail themselves of this journal for the 
establishment of a regular scientific 
communication between Europe aud 
America. 

The following is a copy of the letter 
from the venerable President of the 
Royal Academy of London to the Mana. 
vers of the Pennsylvania Hospital, whic) 
accompanied the gift of one of the spirit. 
ed productions of his pencil to that insti 
tution :— 

London, August Ist. 1817, 

BensaMIN West, Historical Painter to 
his Majesty George the Third, and President 
of the Royal Academy of Arts in London, 
feels the highest satisfaction in informing 
the managers of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
of his having finished the Picture of our $:- 
viour receiving the Lame and the Blind in 
the Temple: to Heal them, which he ha 
painted for that Institution, and which he 
has the honour of sending to Philadelphia, 
by the ship Electra, Captain Williams, tobe 
there deposited: and Mr. West bequeaths 
the said picture to the hospital in the joint 
names of himself and his wife, the late Eli- 
zabeth West, as a gratuitous offer, and as an 
humble record of their patriotic affection for 
the State of Pennsylvania, in which they first 
inhaled the vital air—thus to perpetuate, in 
her native city of Philadelphia, the sacred 
memory of that amiable lady, whu was his 
companion in life for fifty years and three 
months. 

It is Mr. West’s most sincere wish, tht 
this donation may be of some pecuniary be 
nefit to an hospital, which is founded 
humane purposes, and on principles of go 
will towards man. 

Mr. West acsures the managers he bs 
done his utmost endeavours to render tha 
picture, in every point of art, as perfect § 
his humble abilities would permit, and he 
requests the President and Managers of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital will accept his since 
thanks for the very handsome preparatio'’ 
they have made for the reception of his p* 
ture, and assures them he shall ever ret#!?* 
high sense of their liberality, and feel pr 
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at his name being recorded in an institution 
which has his most cordial wishes in support 
of its benign purposes, and for its prosperity. 

Dr. Mircut ti, of New York, in a let- 
ter written to a gentleman at Washing- 
ron, mentions in farther confirmation of 
the existence of great oceanic serpents, 
like the marine monster which appeared 
i» August last in the ocean near the 
coast of Massachusett’s, that he possesses 
the vertebra and teeth of one dug out 
of a hilinear Murtreesborough, from the 
bank of the Meherrin river, in North 
Carolina, in 1816, A single joint of the 
back bone weighs 124lbs. and the two 
teeth 1b. each. The teeth are triangu- 
lar, having a base ef 43 inches, and sides 
of 6inclhes. These enormous relics are 
partly of a skeleton at least 40 feet long, 
naturally buried in a gravelly stratum, 
abounding with the shells of clams and 
scallops, sixty miles from the ocean, at 
Currituck, and disinterred by digging 


Fossil Remains of Oceanic Serpents in America. 
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away the ground for the construction of 
amuill. Capt. Neville. from whom.I re- 
ceived them, says Dr. Mitchill, describ- 
ed to me the curious spectacle of the 
soil overspread with such huge remains 
of an animal perhaps like the one now 
alive and sporting in his element, and ex- 
citing the admiration of our citizens. A 
description of this latter has been drawn 
up by General David Humphreys, who 
has with great care collected all the evi- 
dence that could be procured respecting 
this extraordinary visitor, A committee 
appointed by the Linnean Society of 
New England has published a pamphlet 
on the same subject, containing numer- 
ous depositions of persons by whom this 
animal was seen. Evidence is also ad- 
duced, tending to prove that either this 
individual, or some other of the like spe- 
cies, has ovcasionally visited the Bay of 
Penobscot during the last thirty years, 


FINE ARTS, 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL, 

We resume our remarks on the exhibi- 
tion of the British Institution. 

No. 232. Christ in the Garden, W. 
BROCKEDON. 

And there appeared an angel unto him 
from heaven strengthening him.—St. Luke, 
chap, Xxil. Vv. 43. | 

No. 248. Christ raising the Widow's 
Son at Nain. 

Now when he came nigh unto the gate of 
the city, behold there was adead man car- 
ried out, the only son of his mother, and she 
was a widow ; and much people of the city 
was with her. 

And when the Lord saw her, he had com- 
passion on her, and said unto her, weep not. 

And he came and touched the bier ; and 
they that bare him stood still, and he said, 
young man, I say unto thee, arise. 

And he that was dead sat up and began to 
speak; and he delivered him into the hands 
of his mother. 

And great fear fell on all. 

St. Luke, chap. vii. 12,13, 14,15, 
and 16th verses. 

No. 176. St. Peter’s Repentance :— 
sketch for a proposed altar-piece for the 
Cathedral Church of St. Peter. at Exe- 
ter, 34 feet in length, by 20 in height. 

And the Lord turned and looked upon Pe- 
er; And Peter remembered the word of the 
Lord, how he said unto him, before the cock 
“tow thou shalt deny me thrice. 

And Peter went out and wept bitterly. 

: St. Luke, chap. xxii, v. 61, 62. 
No. 300. The Judgment of Paris. — 
“it. Brockepon comes before us with 


very lofty pretensions; his pictures all 
aim at the highest rank; and he is, more- 
over, a candidate for fame in sculpture. 
We do not urge this as a demerit, for, as 
Horace remarks, poets and painters may 
attempt every thing; but where there is 
a deficiency of adequate and correspond- 
ing Merit to sustain the attempt, the fail- 
ure 18 aS CONspicuous as the success 
would have been, had the utmost gaod 
fortune awaited the artist. ‘The picture, 
No. 282, of Christ in the Garden, is, we 
think, the best of this artist’s perform- 
ance; the forms and colours are good, 
or at least better than in the other, and 
the flesh particularly is superior; the 
head of the angel is excellent, although 
the figure is harsh and unnatural, We 
cannot admire the attitude of Christ; the 
action of wringing the hands is not mas 
naged with skill: there is nothing in it of 
dignified grief; it indicates rather the 
squeezing ofa lemon than the corporeal 
expression of that unutterable anguish 
which is so eloquently described in the 
succeeding verse to that which has been 
affixed to the picture. 


The picture of Christ raising the Wi- 
dow’s Son at Nain, has, we are astonish- 
ed to hear, received the first premium 
from the Directors; we cannot ourselves 
detect its superiority over many other 
works in the gallery: “to us it appears to 
be without almost all the requisites of a 
fine painting; it is common-place in its 
forms, its colour, and its expression, and 
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is great only in its size.* We apprehend 
the Directors must have been desirous 
of encouraging our young artists to aim 
at high historical compositions, and 
therefore chose rather to bestow a dis- 
proportionate reward, than appear to be 
insensible of the value of the attempt.— 
Of the policy of this proceeding, we how- 
ever entertain great doubts, and think, 
with the learned and able professor of 
painting at the Royal Academy, that thus 
profusely to encourage mediocrity, will 
cventually tend to debase rather than en- 
courage the arts. 


Of No. 176 we shall only observe, that 
we trust that Mr. Brockedon will give 
to it much study before he transfers his 
subject from the sketch to the picture: 
at present, though the story 1s well told, 
the picture is by far too busy and throng- 
edi; the subordinate groupes thrust them- 
selves as much upon your notice as those 
to which they ought to be accessorial.— 
The canvas is all specks, and the eye 
leaves it with a sense of fatigue, which 
makes one sympathize with the dove of 
the ark, which returned from its weari- 
some flight without having found a rest- 
ing-place. 

No. 22. A Cardinal, G. Ul. Harntowe. 
—This is a very fine and masterly head, 
and isnot, like many of the heads in this 
exhibition, portraits miscalled studies ; 
it has confirmed our opinion of the ta- 
lents of the painter, who bids fair to be 
an ornament to bis art. The fine rich 
colour and the breadth of form of the 
cardinal’s costume, are admirably calcu- 
lated for effect, and have been managed 
with great success by Mr. Harlowe; he 
has infused a character of dignity into this 
head, and made it perfectly expressive of 
the learned elevated churchman. 

No. 242. Elijah in the Wilderness, 
Ww. ALtsron. 

And the word of the Lord came unto him, 
saying, 

Get thee hence, and turn to the eastward, 
and hide thyself by the brook Chireth, that is 
before Jordan. 

And it shall be that thou shalt drink of the 
brook ; and I have commanded the ravens 
to feed thee there. 

So |e went and did according to the word 
of the Lord: for he went and dwelt by the 
biook Chireth, that is before Jordan. 

And the ravens brought him bread, and 





* For this species of merit Mr. Brockedon 
seems to have a particular relish ; he details 
the size of the proposed picture at Exeter Ca- 
thecral with evident satisfaction ; it is to be 
** 34 feet in length ly 20 in hetght.” 


{April 1, 


flesh in the morning, and bread and flesh jy 
the evening ; and he drank of the brook, 
Vide 1 Kings, c. xvii. v. 26, 
In our last number, we offered oy; 
humble meed of approbation to Mr. 
Horrianp’s picture of Jerusalem at th 
Time of the Crucifixion, and we fee 
great pleasure in having to record the 
presence of another work somewhat g). 
milar, of equal merit. The subject is ad. 
mirably supported, and we are forcibly 
reminded by some parts of the picture 
of the masterly conceptions of Salvator 
Rosa. The character of the scene is bay. 
renness, and the style is uniformly severe 
and grand; the rude branches of yp. 
fruitful trees are stretched across the Dice 
ture, and produce a most impressive ef. 
fect; they indicate a wilderness in which 
the prophet’s sustenance would _ have 
been impossible, but trom the supernaty. 
ra! provision of his God. The colouring 
is simple and expressive. 


No. 281. Moses breaking the Tubles, 
A. Actio.—The figure is very far from 
being good ; his attitude is almost gro- 
tesque, and the clenched fist is a very in 
adequate action for the incensed pro 
phet. The unusual skill of the Jandscape 
rescues the fame of the painter, though 
not that of the picture. We have se- 
dom seen any thing more beautiful than 
the distance, which is in an exquisite tone 
of colouring. 

No. 201. The Boar that hilled Adonis 
brought to Venus. 

When Venus saw Adonis dead, 


His cheeks all pale, and beauty fled, 
* * x * * & 


* * + * a . 
She bade her Cupids trace the grove, 
And bring the boar that kill’d her love, 


This picture, though very dissimilar in 
character, is encumbered with the sabe 
fault as the preceding; the figures a 
destructive of the effect of the landscape. 
In this instance, a beautiful sylvan scent 
is excellently well painted ; but, insted 
of a representation of the last couplet 0! 
the motto, you see a set of little chubby 
Cupids playing witha tame boar, for ail 
other would instantly relieve himself from 
their confinement. In order, howevél 
to prevent the least doubt on_ this heat 
the artist has placed one of his little fe 
vourites on the boar’s back, on which le 
rides as he would a rocking-horse; ans 
instead of the customary instrumet . 
flagellation, a whip, this adventurdu! 
youth uses his bow. | 
~ No. 10. Lambeth, looking sep 
Westminster Bridge, J.Stark.— oe? 
a charming picture, and the artist ™ 
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contrived to give a greater degree of ef- 
fect to the scene, than from its proximi- 
ty people would suppose possible: he has 
not, however, violated nature ; he has 
only done that which is properly the 
painter's province, chosen her in her 
most happy and becoming garment. 

No. 127. Scene on the Boulevards, Pa- 
ris, W. CoLLins, A.R.A.—This is a very 
clever representation of French habits, 
and although descriptive of their pecu- 
liarities, has nothing offensive or i!lna- 
tured about it; you have the force of 
acaricature, without its defiance of na- 
ture. 

No. 187. Landscape, Cattle, and Fi- 
cures, KR. Westatt, R, A.—We have 
ever been professed admirers of this gen- 
tleman’s pencil, but have to regret his 
mannerisin and raw glaring colour. On 
this occasion, he has exhibited all his 
wonted talent, without any of the fail- 
ings which have usually accompanied it. 

Mr. W. WEsTALL has some very beau- 
tiful pictures; so has Mr. T. J. Jackson. 
His picture of Morning, No. 40, is re- 
plete with the fresh hues which belong 
to that portion of the day. Mr. Grover, 
Mr. Frecvinc, Mr. Martin, and many 
other gentlemen, have ably supported 
our national claim to pre-eminence in 
landscape painting. There is evidently 
no dearth of talent in this department of 
theart, and we are, therefore, the more 
astonished at the admission of some of 
the pictures before us; for instance— 

No. 82. A View in Kent, with a Shower 
of Rain, W. Cavon, which is as vile a 
performance as ever disgraced the walls 
of any exhibition, It is too bad to hang 
itup with such pictures as Hoffland’s, 32 
and 156, or Mr, Westall’s, 187. 

No. 386. An Afternoon’s Nap, F. P. 
STEPHANOFF.—This is decidedly the best 
picture of domestic life; it 1s full of cha- 
racter and force, and in the handling 7s 
very masterly. The picture represents a 
young girl, who avails herself of her fa- 
ther’s “ aiternoon’s nap,” in order to 
snatch an interview with her lover; his 
entrance, however, disturbs a dog, who 
does not dose quite so soundly as the fa- 
ther, and the girl intimates, by action, 
that her swain must notadvance. The 
colours are meliow and rich, and the 
lorms faithful to nature. 

No. 205. The Sailor’s Home, H. Srn- 
CLETON—is a very pretty and interesting 
sketch ; the glow from the cottage fire 
ights up the prominent paits of the fi- 
eUresand faces with great effect. It has 
“ithe interest and none of the slovenli- 
Ness which we sometimes notice in the 


works of this gentleman. The story is 

admirably illustrated by the following 

stanzas from Crahbe’s Borough :— 

To view a sailor just returned from sea, 

His wife beside, a child on either knee, 

And others crowding near, that none may 
lose 

The smallest portion of the welcome news ; 

What dangers past when seas ran mountains 
high, 

When tempests raved and horrors veiled the 
sky. 

Mr. W. Erty has two or three pictures 
mm this exhibition; his Warrior’s Head, 
No. 111, is a very masterly study, 

Mr. G, Jones has several excellent 
paintings; his No, 2, Peter denying 
Christ, is a very promising sketch ; there 
is, perhaps, a little want of harmony, 
which may be excused in asketch. The 
groupe of soldiers halt concealing a fire, 
to the right of the picture. is well con- 
ceived and executed.—-No. 188, an 
Earthquake at Sparta, isalso a very fine 
sketch. In his little warm landscapes he 
retains all his wonted talent. Alpine 
Mastiff, No. 66, and Study of a Dog; 
No. 165, are very clever in their way ; 
and taking into account the extreme 
youth of the artist, they become extraor- 
dinary. 

There is a class of pictures in this col- 
lection to which, before we conclude, we 
must devote a few observations; we 
mean portraits misnamed. None can 
bear a greater enmity than we do to these 
idle productions, which are the lowest 
efforts of the art; but if we are doomed 
to bear with them at all, let them be 
presented without disguise, and not with 
the useless and allected appendage of 
some ‘trite name, which is destined to 
conceal their primitive destination: the 
attempt to deceive is as fruitless as it is 
disingenuous. For instance, we have an 
indifferent portrait, something like those 
whichone sees at the shop on Ludgate- 
hill, which is thus described in the cata- 
logue. 

No. 288. Philosophu at Home, or Do- 
mestic Comforts. 

Man may for wealth or glory roam, 

But woman must be blest at home 5 

To this should all her studies tend 5 


This her great object and her end. 
NUGENT. 


The spectator naturally expects a pic- 
ture of a high class, conveying a moral 
sentiment, representing a woman either 
at her “ studies,” or in the performance 
of hier social duties. We could have 
forgiven Mr. Green, the artist, had he 
led his subject to the ironing-board, or 
the wasli-tub; even a rolling-pin and a 
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dumpling like Massinger’s Justice Gree- 
dy, might be made an illustration of his 
title and motto; but how will our readers 
be surprised to learn, that the philoso- 
phy of woman consists in tantalizing a 
cat with the sight of some gold-fish in a 
glass vase. ‘here is another, No. 93, 
The Female Student, by Mr. Watson, 
which, though a much better picture, is 
also objectionable as being a portrait 
misca led. The roses on the cheek of 
this pretty brunette have been unim- 
paired by the midnight lamp; and the 
head, if itis to have a fine name at all, 
would have been much more appro- 
priately entitled “ The Fashionable Stu- 
dent.” 

In sculpture, the finest performance is 
the work of the late Mr. Tueep, R. A. 
It is called Thetis, and represents that 
goddess as bearing the ** immortal arms” 
toher son. The figure is exceilent and 
expressive; the shell and all the ad- 
juncts are in good taste, and well exe- 
cuted, 

No. 203. Patroclus slain, Mr. Scou- 
LAR, is a very energetic composition, 

No. 306, The Rape of Proserpine, and 
No. 304, The Judgment of Paris, James 
HEFFERNAN, are excellent studies, full of 
action, and exceedingly well expressed. 

Of No. 300, by Mr. Brockrepon, we 
cannot speak in very high terms. With 
study, he may excel in either painting or 
sculpture ; but—-Non omnia possumus 
omnes. 

In conclusion, we repeat our most cor- 
dial commendation: there are some very 
fine and honourable productions in this 
collection; but we fear, by the presence 
of others, which we forbear to mention, 
that the Directors have fallen into the 
practice of the editors of newspapers, of 
whom Dr. Johnson said that their great 
failing was—“ that, not content (as 
coach-masters weie) with starting their 
vehicle at a particular time, they must 
also sturt full.” The consequence of this 
practice is obvious; in the default of 
good pictures, bad ones are admitted, 
and the arts and artists of the country are 
debased. 

INTELLIGENCE. 
Interesting Antiquities discovered in 
vgypt. 
(From the Morning Chronicle.) 
By a letter from a gentleman now in 






Egypt, with the perusal of which we haye 
been favoured, we learn, that the attempr 
to remove the colossal bust of Memnop 
from amidst the ruins of Thebes, made jn 
the course of last year, had perfectly se. 
ceeded. It had been conveyed to Aley. 
andria, where it was embarked for Mal. 
ta, for the purpose of being brought t 
England, to be placed in the British My. 
seum. The bust is described in tlie let. 
ter as consisting of a single piece of gra. 
nite, of a flesh colour from the top of the 
head to the neck, the rest being grey: 
the weight is computed at fourteen tons, 
The writer of the letter made several] ¢;. 
cavations, and discovered a_ row of 
sphinxes of black marble, with the bodies 
of women and lions’ heads, beautifully 
sculptured, and several of them quite 
perfect; and also a statue of Jupiter of 
cream-coloured marble. After reaching 
Alexandria with the bust, he took a se 
cond journey to Thebes, and re-con 
mencing his excavations, he discovered 
beautiful colossal head of Osiris; one of 
the arms was alsofound, which measured 
11 feet. After working for twenty days, 
temple was opened, containing fourteen 
large chambers, including a spacious 
hall, in which were found eight colossal 
statues, thirty feet high, all standing, and 
quite perfect. Four others were found 
inthe sanctuary. The walls were covered 
with hieroglyphics, A small statue oi 
Jupiter, found in the great hall, and two 
lions with ox heads, were brought from 
thence, for the purpose of being aly 
conveyed to England. 

The monument to the memory of For 
is expected very shortly to be erected in 
Westminster Abbey. 

On Thursday, 5th March, the annual 
dinner for the promotion of the Artist’ 
General Benevolent Fund, took place # 
the Albion House, Aldersgate-street, H. 
R. H. the Duke of Sussex in the chair 
We are happy to learn that the Society 
is flourishing, and that a considerable sub 
scription was on that day collected. 

Some notice will be taken in our next 
of the new Picture Gallery opened 
Leicester-square, for the sale and exhib 
tion of pictures. We very highly af 
prove of this institution, which is inten® 
ed to guard purchasers from the frequet 
impositions of the dealers. 


[ April, I, 
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DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 





, on 


GREAT BRITAIN, 

The attention of both Houses of Par- 
jiament has been chiefly engaged, since 
our last, in discussions on the Reports of 
the Secret Committees, respecting the 
state of the country, presented to the 
Lords on the 23d of February, and to 
the Commons on the 27th, and the bills 
of indemnity founded upon them. The 
Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons on this important subject is as 
follows :— 

The Committee of Secresy to whom the se- 
veral papers which were presented (sealed 
up) to the House, by Lord Viscount Cas- 
tlereagh, on the 2d day of February, by 
command of his Royal flighness the Prince 
Regent, were referred, and who were di- 
rected to examine the matters thereof, and 
report the same, as they should appear to 
them, to the House of Commons, have 
agreed to the following report :— 

The first object of your Committee, in ex- 
amining the papers which have been referred 
to their consideration, has been to form a just 
estimate of the internal state of the country, 
from the period when the second report of 
the Secret Committee, in the last Session 
of Parliament, was presented, to the present 
ume, 

The insurrection which broke out in the 
night between the oth and 10th of June, on 
the borders of Derbyshire and Nottingham- 
shire, shortly before the close of the sitting 
of that Committee, was the last open at- 
tempt to carry into effect the revolution 
which had so long been the object of an ex- 
tended conspiracy. The arrest of some of 


_ the principal promoters of these treasonable 


designs, in different parts of the country, had 


| deranged the plans, and distracted the coun- 


tils, of the disaffected; oecasioned delays 


| ind hesitation in the appointment of the day 
for a simultaneous effort ; and finally, left 


none, but the most infatuated, to hazard the 
experiment of rebellion. The suppression of 
this insurrection (following the dispersion of 
the partial rising which had taken place the 
hight before in the neighbourhood of Hud- 
‘ersfield), the apprehension and committal 
of the leaders fortrial in the regular course of 
law, under the charge of high treason, and 
the detention of several others of the most 
active delegates and agitators, under the au- 


" : 
| Nority of the act of the last session, frustrat- 


ed all further attempts at open violence. But 
the spirit of disaficction does not appear to 
‘avé been subdued; disappointment was 
frequently expressed by the disaffected at the 
‘lure of an enterprise, from the success of 
Which a relief from all distress and griev- 
ances had been confidently predicted ; and 
the projected revolution was considered as 


not less certain, for being somewhat longer 
delayed. . 

In the course of the succeeding month, 
bills of indictment for high treason were 
found against 46 persons, at the assizes at 
Derby ; which must have tended still fur- 
ther to check the progress of sedition, by ap- 
prising the wavering of the danger to which 
they were exposed, and overawing the re- 
mainder of the more determined leaders. On 
the trials which took place in October, 23 
were either convicted by the verdict of the 
Jury, or pleaded guilty; against 12, who 
were mostly young men, and related to some 
of the prisoners already convicted, the law 
officers of the crown declined offering any 
evidence. The remaining 11 had succeeded 
in absconding, and have not yet been appre- 
hended. The result of these trials, and the 
examples which followed, seem to have 
had the effect which might be expected—of 
striking a terror into the most violent of those 
engaged in the general conspiracy, whilst 
the lenity shewn to the deluded, was grate- 
fully felt by the individuals themselves, and 
restored quiet and subordination to the dis- 
trict, which had been the principal scene of 
disturbance, 

In the course of the autumn, a gradual re- 
duction in the price of provisions, and still 
more, an increased demand for labour, in 
consequence of a progressive improvement in 
the state of agriculture, as well as of trade 
and manufactures, in some of their most im- 
portant branches, afforded the means of sub- 
sistence and employment to numbers of 
those who had been taught to ascribe all the 
privations to which they were unfortunate- 
ly subjected, to defects in the existing Con- 
stitution. 

Your Committee see fresh cause to be con- 
vinced of the truth of the opinion expressed 
by the first Secret Committee, which sat in 
the last year, of the general good disposition 
and loyalty of the great body of the people, 
and they advest with pleasure to the confirm - 
ation afforded by the late trials at Derby, of 
the testimony borne in the Report of the last 
Committee, to the exemplary conduct of the 
mass of the population in the country through 
which the insurrection passed. They have 
no doubt, that the numbers of those who 
were either pledged, or prepared to engage in 
actual insurrection, has generally been much 
exaggerated by the leaders of the disaffected, 
from the obvious policy, both of giving im- 
portance to themselves, and of encouraging 
their followers. It is, however, impossible 
to calculate the extent to which any insur- 
rection not successfully opposed in its outset, 
might have grown in its progress through a 
population in a state of reduced employment, 
of distress, and of agitation. In such a state 
of things, opportunity would, no doubt, have 
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been afforded to active and plausible dema- 
gogues, for seducing into acts of violence and 
outrage, persons altogether unaware of the 
mature and consequences of the measures 
to which they were called upon to lend their 
assistance, that these consequences would 
have involved the destruction of the lives and 
property of the loyal and well-affected, in the 
event of any decided, though temporary, suc- 
cess of the insurgents, is sufficiently evident, 
from the designs which have in some in- 
stances been proved. 

It was therefore the duty of the Magistracy, 
and of the Government, not only to prepare 
the means of effectual resistance to open force, 
but, where they had the opportunity, to de- 
feat the danger in its origin, by apprehending 
the leaders and instigators of conspiracy. Your 
Committee indulge the hope, that the hour 
of delusion, among those who have been mis- 
led into disaffection, may be passing away ; 
and that some, even of the deluders them- 
selves, may have seen and repented of their 
error: but your Committee would deceive 
the House, if they were not to state it as their 
opinion, that it will still require all the vigi- 
lance of Government and of the Magistracy, 
to maintain the tranquillity which has been 
restored. it will no less require a firm deter- 
mination, among the moral and reflecting 
members of the community, of whatever 
rank and station they may be, to lend the aid 
of their influence and example, to counteract 
the effect of those licentious and inflammato- 
ry publications, which are poured forth 
throughout the country, with a profusion 
heretofore unexampled. 

Your Committee have hitherto applied their 
observations to the lately disturbed districts in 
the country. Inadverting to the state ofthe me- 
trapolis during the same period, they have ob- 
served, with concern, that a small number of 
active and infatuated individuals have been 
unremittingly engaged in arranging plans of 
insurrection, in endeavouring to foment dis- 
turbances that might lead to it, and in pro- 
curing the means of active operations, with 
the ultimate view of subverting all the exist- 
ing establishments of the country, and sub- 
stituting same form of revolutionary govern- 
ment in their stead. Your Committee,how- 
ever, have the satisfaction to find, that not- 
withstanding the desperation and confidence 
of the leaders, the proselytes that have been 
gained to their cause are not numerous. The 
sensible improvement in the comforts and 
employment of the labouring part of the com- 
munity hastended to diminish at once the 
motives of discontent, and the means of se- 
duction. The mischief does not appear to 
have extended into any other rank of life 
than that of the persons referred to in the first 
Report of the Secret Committee of last year, 
nor to have received countenance from any 
individuals of higher condition. 

Eager as these agitators are to avail them- 
selves of any popular assemblage, stjll more, 


of any occasion that might happen to arise of 
popular discontent, and capable as they ap. 
pear, from their own declarations, to be guil. 
ty of any act of atrocity, your Committee see 
no reason to apprehend that the vigilance of 
the police, and the unrelaxed superintend. 
ence of Government, may not, under the 
present circumstances of the country, be suf. 
ficient to prevent them from breaking out 
into any [serious disturbance of the public 
peace. 

The attention of your Committee has negt 
been directed to the documents which have 
been laid before them, relative to the appre- 
hension of the several persons suspected of 
being engaged in treasonable practices, who 
have been detained under the authority of the 
acts of the last session. They have examin- 
ed the charges upon which the several deten- 
tions have been founded, and find them, in 
all instances, substantiated by depositions on 
eath. Your Committee have no hesitation 
in declaring, that the discretion thus entrust. 
ed to his Majesty’s Government, appears to 
them to have been temperately and judi- 
ciously exercised, and that the Government 
would, in their opinion, have failed in their 
duty, as guardian of the peace and tranquil- 
lity of the realm, if it had not exercised, to 
the extent which it has done, the powers en- 
trusted to it by the Legislature. Of the 37 
persons, which is the whole number of those 
who were finallycommitted, one was dis- 
charged on the 4th of July, one on the 31st, 
on account of illness, ten on the 12th of No- 
vember, fourteen on the sd of December, one 
on the 22d of December, six on the goth of 
December, and three on the 20th of January, 
and one died in prison, From the circum- 
stances of the country, as laid before your 
Committee, and as publicly notorious during 
the period in which those imprisonments 
took place, your Committee see no reason to 
doubt, that the detention of the several pr- 
soners was governed by the same sound dis- 
cretion, which, as your Committee have al- 
ready stated, appears to have been exercised 
in apprehending them. The whole of the 
arduous duties confided to the Executive Go- 
vernment, appears to your Committee to 
have been discharged with as much modert- 
tion and lenity as was compatible with the 
paramount object of general security. __ 

Upon these reports were founded bills 
for the indemnification of all who have 
been concerned in the arrest or detention 
of persons suspected of treasonable prac- 
tices. It was at first intended, that this 
indemnity should take date from the 1st 
Jan. 1817 ; but it was afterwards altered 
to the day before the opening of Parlia- 
ment, and the outrage against the Prince 
Regent. These bills of indemnity were 
carried, not without strenuous opposr 
tion, but by large majorities in either 
liouse. During the diseussion in the 
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Commons, it was stated as a positive fact, 
and the assertion remained uncontradict 
ed, that the noto:1ous Oiiwer was a most 
active instigator of the atrocious attack 
on the Pance, which furnished such a 
strong argument for the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act.. That ts Majesty’s 
ministers have been imposed upon by 
this wretch cannot be doubted; and 
though we, in common with many others, 
lament that he is bevond the reach of 
leval chastuse went fur the infamous part 
which he has acied, yt we have the con- 
solation to believe, that his real charac- 
terisnow so weil kuown, as to prevent 
his domy any further mischief. Profound 
obscurity or expatriation Can alone screen 
him from that summary, venveance whch 
the popular detestation of his sanguinary 
trade would infali:bly draw upon him, 
wherever he should be recogmzed. 

On the Sd of March, Lord Palmerston 
eubmitted the Army Estimates to the 
House of Commons. His lordship stated, 
thar the cotal amount required for this 
branch of the service in the present year, 
was 6,494,2901., being a reduction from 
that of List year of almost 480,000!. The 
total numer of iand forces propused. to 
be kept up tor 1818, exclusive of the 
troops -erving im France and India, is 
90,000, bemg a diminutiin of nearly 
92,000. In France we have 23,000, and 
in India 20,000. Of the latter, a reduc- 
tion of between 4 ad 5,000 meu 13 con- 
tempated, In the considerauon of this 
subject, 2 reduction ef the number of the 
troops propo-ed to be kept on toot, was 
moved by Sir W. Burroughs and Lord 
Althorpe respectively, but negatived in 
both cases upon a division. 

In reply to some questions proposed in 
the Commitee by Mr. Warre, the Chan- 
cellor ot the Exchequer stated that, in- 
dependently of the sum of 125 millions 
of francs appropriated by the treaty of 
Paris to the building and repair of forti- 
ications in the Netherlands, Great Bri- 
‘ain has engaged to pay two millions 
sterling to be expended, with an equal 
sum from the court of the Netherlaads, 
informing a barrier for that power against 
the possible encroachments of France. 
Uf this sum, one million, with the de- 
duction of some counter-claims against 
the Netherlands, is to be advanced this 
year, and will absorb such part of the 

renco contributions as might otherwise 
ave been available to the service of 

reat Britain. 

On the Sth, Mr. Phillips made his pro- 
mised motion on the subject of the peti- 
tion from Manchester, mentioned in our 
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last. Its object was to obtain an investiga- 
tion of the conduct of spies and informers 
in the excitement of treasonable and se- 
ditious proceedings. As, however,many 
of the allegations contained in that peu- 
tion were proved by ministers to be p:l- 
pably false, as it was signed by no more 
than 26 persons, and the matter of it was 
disavowed by a paper subscribed in the 
space ef four hours only by 258 respect- 
able inhabitants, the motion was ne- 
gatived by a majority of 16210 69. 
On the 16th Sic George Warrender, 14 
a Committee of Supply, moved the Navy 
Estimates for the present year. He ob- 
served, that the great increase in the ex- 
pense of our naval establishments arose 
partly from the determination to build in 
future all vessels for the king’s service 1m 
the old dock-yards ; in consequence of 
which, vessels so constructed are of far 
superior quality to those that have been 
built in merchants’ yards, and a great 
saving will ultimately accrue in this de- 
partment. Another large branch of ex- 
penditure consists in the charge attend- 
ing the erection of various public works 
in the naval yards, especially at Sheer- 
ness and Chatham, by which the neces- 
sity of constructing new naval arsenals ta 
other parts of the river at an expense of 
many millions had been superseded, ‘lhe 
honourable baronet adverted to the ef- 
forts of the British government for the 
extension of geographical and nautical 
knowledge, and concluded with moving 
for the following sums :— 
2,480,680l. 7s. for the ordinary expenses of 
, the Navy. 
1,787,281]. for building and preparing ships 
of war in merchants’ yards, 
380,000/, for provisions for troops and 
garrisons On foreign stations, 
&c. 
178,048/. for the transport service. 
These several motions were agreed to, 
A variety of subjects, though not oi a 
political nature, yet of great public in- 
terest, have been brought under the cog- 
nizance of the House of Commons dur- 
ing the past month. On the 3d, the 
Hon. H. G. Bennet, after adverting to 
the mischiefs attending the present mode 
of assigning rewards for the conviction 
of offenders, moved for, and obtained 
leave to bring in a bill for repealing and 
amending the Acts relative to such re- 
wards. On the Sth, on the motion of 
Mr. Brougham, the Committee which 
last year commenced an inquiry into the 
state of the education of the lower 
Classes, was te-appointed to pursue the 
investigation, On the 6th Mr. Croker’ 
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moved for leave to bring in a bill for 
consolidating the Acts relative to the dis- 
covery of the longitude. In the speech 
with which he prefaced his motiov, he 
took a survey of former proceedings re- 
lative to this curious subject. Phillip II. 
when laving, as he believed, the founda- 
tion of the maritime glory of Spain, was 
the first who offered a large reward for 
the discovery of the longitude. The 
Dutch followed bis example; but in 
neither case was the study attended with 
success. A Frenchman named Meran, 
in the time of Louis XIIL. first conceived 
the idea of finding the longitude by 
means of lunar observations; but the 
plan failed for want of lunar tables, and 
was generally scouted atthetime. It is, 
however, extraordinary, that what was 
originally thrown aside as unlikely to 
lead to any successful result, is now relied 
on with the greatest confidence. The at- 
tention of the British government was 
directed to this subject in the reign of 
Queen Anne,when the sum of 4,000/, was 
offered for a certain step towards the 
discovery. Sir Isaac Newton was par- 
ticularly impressed with the importance 
of this matter, and to his solicitude was 
owing the Institution of the Board of 
Longitude. That Board, however, made 
little progress till the public interest was 
forcibly directed to the subject by the de- 
struction of Sir Cloudesley Shovel and 
his fleet, owing to a misreckoning, dur- 
ing a tremendous gale. That fatal event 
led to the enactment of a bill,which,with 
true munificence, provided a very large 
reward for the discovery of the longi- 
tude. The Act set forth, that if any 
mode were found which, in a voyage 
from England to the West Indies, would 
keep a ship’s longitude within a degree, 
the author should receive a reward of 
10,000/.; if it proceeded in keeping the 
longitude within two-thirds of a degree, 
he was to receive 15,000/.; but if the 
longitude could possibly be kept within 
half a degree, or 30 minutes, then the 
projector should receive 20,0001. About 
the year 1745, an ingenious mechanic, 
named Harrison, inyented a watch, which 
on its first trial fully met the provisions 
of the Act of Queen Anne. In a voyage 
to the Island of Berbice, it kept its longi- 
tude within 30 geographical miles. Mr. 
Harrison was fortunate enough to obtain 
4,000/. more than the last act contem- 
plated. This was effected merely bya 
chronometer. The difference of Jongi- 
tude is easily discovered by the difference 
of time. There are but two ways, how- 
ever, of arriving at a truc knowledge of 


the longitude. The one is by a wate} 
set in the country from which a ship de. 
parts, and afterwards compared with the 
time of the country to which she pro, 
ceeds. The comparison evidently gives 
the distance in time, which can afte;. 
wards be reduced to space. The second 
mode is by taking observations of the 
moon, in relation to a fixed star, which 
is the surest method. The one is a me. 
chanical, the other a scientific mode 0; 
arriving at the same conclusion. Jp 
1769, a Mr. Mayer published tables so 
extremely useful, and brought to such g 
degree of accuracy, that Parliament, 
though no particular reward had been 
promised for this purpose,directed 3,000) 
to be paid him: but he himself did not 
live to enjoy their liberality. By means 
of those tables, and of the improved 
chronometer, the longitude is * w found 
within a fraction. Mr. Croker proceed. 
ed to remark on the present constitution 


‘of the Board of Longitude, which con. 


tains not a single scientific member nearer 
than the universities; and on the dim 
nished reputation of the Nautical Alna- 
nac, owing to the typographical errors 
which abound in it. Hence he deduced 
the necessity of having a person, paid by 
Parliament, to superintend the compo- 
sition of that work. He then observed 
that he wished to advert to another topic, 
The passage between the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans, since the reign of 
George III. has been an object of re 
search with all the world, but particular 
ly with commercial men. To stimulate 
to this discovery, 20,000/. was vested by 
Act of Parliament as a reward also in 
the Board of Longitude. He need not 
tell the House that this had never been 
claimed. Another object of great cu- 
riosity and investigation,was the approach 
to the North Pole. This, too, has en 
gaged the attention and labours of Pat 
liament. It was set forth in the Act 20th 
of Geo. IIT. that whereas whalers had 
opportunities of approaching the North 
Pole, it was provided, that whatever cap 
tain of a whaler should approach within 
10 degrees of it should be entitled to4 
reward of 10,000/.; but the Legislature 
had been inconsistent, for another Act 
on the sume subject utterly opposed and 
prevented the venefit held out by the first 
from being pursued or claimed. The 
Act specifying the oath to be taken by 
the captain of every whaler going ov! 
required him to swear, that in his 4 
proach to the North Pole he would 

actuated by no other motive or prospect 
uf advantage but the interest of we 
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owners. This enactment was obviously 
at variance with the offer of a reward. 
To recdncile the two Acts; and make an 
exception in the oath in favour of the re- 
ward proposed by Parliament, was one 
of the views of the bill. It remained to 
state one Object more. It was proposed 
to add to the Board three scientific per- 
sons residing in or near the metropolis, 
to bestow their permanent services and 
real exertions on the promotion of the 
discovery, fur the moderate remuneration 
of 100/, a year each, a salary deemed 
suficiently ample by the President of 
the Royal Society. All the other mem- 
hers would bestow their assistance gra- 
tuitously. ‘The present rewards stand at 
5.000/., 7,500/., aud 10,000/., within cer- 
tain established limitations, and upon 
certain conditions, The last ohyect to 
which he had alluded; was to make an 
alteration in this latter respect—to pro- 
vide that Parliament should propose three 
suns in gradation, not on unvarying con- 
ditions, but that the Board shoald, from 
time to time, recommend the proper limi- 
tations and conditions, so as to keep pace 
with the progress of science, and give a 
stimulus to distoveries. Mr. Croker 
concluded by moving, that leave be 
viven to bring in a bill for the more ef- 
fectuat discovery of the longitude, and 
to enconrage attempts to find a passage 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
and an approach to the North Pole, 
which was acceded to by the House. 

On the 10th, Mr. Lockhart presented 
apetition from the Committee appointed 
sume time since by a public meeting 
held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
complaining of the present high prices of 
malt liquor, and of the existing system of 
licensing public houses, and praying for 
an inquiry into the abuses attending it, 
This petition was signed by 14,000 per- 
fons, As complaints of high prices in 
any articles of common use are easily 
made aid willingly entertained, and pub- 
ie Opinion on this point is lidble to much 
aggravation, we are well pleased to find 
the question between the public and the 
brewers brought beforé parliament, from 
which alone a fair hearing and impar- 
tai judgment can be expected. 

The same evening Mr. Calcraft’s mo- 

tion fora Committee to enquire into the 

*peration of the laws relating to the Sait 
ules was Carried without opposition. - 

On the 12th, Lord Altborp moved for 
fave to bring in a bill for the repeal of 
the additional duties on leather, imposed 
n 1812, which are estimated to produce 
“00,0001, per aunom ; and notwithstand- 





ing the opposition of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, his lordship was success- 
ful on a division, being supported by a 
majority of 94 against 84, 

The subject of the Poor Laws, the end- 
less source of irritation and contention, 
and the constant topic of just complaint, 
Was introduced to the notice of the 
House, by Mr. Sturges Bourne, the chair- 
man of the Committee, who obtained 
leave to bring in two bills, the one for 
the regulation of Parish Vestries, and the 
other to amvend the laws for the relief of 
the poor. Among the intended pro- 
visions of the latter, it gives us pleasure 
to find one for enabiing parishes to pur- 
chase or rent land on which persons out 
of employment may be set to work on 
account of such parishes, or which they 
may let out in portions to such poor 
persons as are desirous of cultivating 
them on their own account. 

On the 16th, on the motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee for the 
consideration of so much of the Speech of 
the Prince Regent as related to the build- 
ing of churches. He stated, that in Lon- 
don the churches did not afford accom- 
modation for one seventh: of the popula- 
tion. Ina parisli in Liverpool le might 
compute that 73,000 were excluded; in 
atother in Manchester 68,000. In the 
diocese of York, with 96 churches, there 
is a deficiency of room for 537,000 per- 
sons; in that of Chester, containing 137 
churches, a deficiency for 228,000; in 
that of Winchester, with 23 churches, 
the deficiency was for 269,000. The 
Rt. Hon. gentleman informed the House 
that in the diocese of London 27 new 
churches have been more particularly 
contemplated, though 77 would be re- 
quired to accommodate only one third of 
the population at once. It was his in- 
tentidn to move for a grant of one mil- 
lion, to be raised from time to time; as 
occasions might arise, by Exchequer Bills, 
and vested in Commissioners in the same 
manner as the sum granted for the em- 
ployment of the poor. This grant was 
principally intended to encourage the 
exertions of the people themselves in at- 
taining a national object of such import- 
ance; but it was considered impossible 
that aid could be extended from this’ 
fund to parishes containing fewer than 
10,000 persons. The motion was unani- 
mously agreed to; and Mr. Tierney sng- 
gested the propriety of devoting to the 
same purpose the sum voted for raising a 
monument of our victories during the 


‘late war; as in every point of view a 
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grand national church would be the best 
Lind of memorial that could be adopted. 
Fiom the manner in which this sugges- 
tion was received by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, it seems not improbable 
that it may be acted upon, 

Oa the 18th and 19th the two Houses 
adjourned to the 2d of April. 

It is now positively asserted ahat a 
matrimonial negociation is on foot be- 
tween Hl. R. UW. the Duke of Clarence, 
and Augusta Wilbelmina Louisa, young- 
est daughter of the Landgrave Frederic, 
brother to the Elector of Hesse Cassel.— 
This princess was born the 25th July, 
1797, and is sister to the destined consort 
of the Duke of Cambridge. 

FRANCE, 

The objects of the law for the recruiting 
of the army as adopted in the Chamber 
of Deputies are the formation and main- 
tenance of 150,000 infantry of the line, 
besides reyal guards, cavalry, artillery, 
and engineers, to the amount of 90,000, 
formerly a total of 240,000 men of all 
arms—a nuinber nearly double the whole 
military furce of Great Britain, with her 
numerous and extensive colonies, and 
the army which sheis obliged to keep on 
foot in France. 

[he trial of Bruneau, the pretended 
MYauplin, at Rouen, terminated on the 
Tou) of February, when he was found 
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gnilty of vagabondage, imposture, swind. 
ling, and insulence to the judges before 
whom he was tned. He wis condemned 
to pay a fine of 8000 frances, and three. 
fourths of the expenuce ot the proceed. 
ings; to be un -risoned seven years, two 
of them expressly on account of his dig. 
respect to the judges, and at the expira. 
tion of this sentence to be placed at the 
disposal of the governm: nt. 

By an ordinance of the 6th of Fe. 
bruary, the King bas commanded the 
Procureurs general and ordinary, as also 
the prefects and other authorities ot the 
several departments to make returns 
every three mouths to the minister of the 
interior respecting the behaviour of the 
convicts in the different p isons of the 
kingdom, for the purpose of ascertaining 
how far they may by their good conduct 
deserve a remission of their punisl. 
ment. 

Private letters from Paris state that 9 
confident belief is entertained there of a 
treaty having been actually concluded 
with the allied sovereigns for the evacua- 
tion of the French territory by the army 
of occupation in the approaching sum- 
mer, and for the discharge of the debts 
claimed by the Allies. The sym at 
which they are said to have been fixed 
is 30 millions of annuities, or 600 mil- 
lions of francs—(25 millions sterling), 
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INCIDENTS, PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c. 
IN LONDON AND MIDDLESEX; 
With Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Characters. 


Briletin of the King’s Health. 
‘“* Windsor Castle, March 7. 

‘* Lis Majesty has passed the last month 
Im great tranquillity, and continues to enjoy 
« good state ot bodily health; but his Ma- 
jesty’s disorder is unchanged.” 

On the 14th Feb. William Haitch, who in 
November last married a young woman 
uamed Mary Minton, called at the house 
where she lived with her parents under pre- 
tence of speaking to her and cut her throat 
with arazor. She immediately expired.— 
She had withdrawn herself from him on dis- 
covering that he had a wife living at the 
time of his marriage with her. The mur- 
derer was committed to Newgate where he 
cut his own throat on the morning of the 
20th which was the day fixed for his trial.— 
The coroner’s inquest brought ina verdict of 
Felo de se, and his body was buried in the 
cross-road at the top of the Old Bailey. 

Feb. 1oth, the discovery of an atrocious 
plot was made through the medium ofa 
convict in Newgate to the Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed to inspect 


ee 


that prison. Two boys, named Spicer and 
Kelly, who were on the point of being exe 
cuted for passing forged notes, have in con- 
sequence received a respite during pleasure, 
as there are the strongest grounds for believ- 
ing that they were entrapped into the offence 
by an older villain named Finney, who has 
since been secured, and Limbrick, the police- 
officer, for the sake of the Liood-money. 
About six in the morning of the is 
March, a fire broke out at the house of Mr. 
Wheater, grocer, at the corner of Hewits 
Court, Strand. So rapid was the progress 
of the flames that the wife of Mr, Wheater, 
after dropping her infant child from a0 
upper window, perished together with 
an apprentice. A shopman was killed, 
and Mr. Wheater himself dreadfully injure? 
in jumping from the windows. In abou! 
two hours three adjoining houses 10 thy 
Strand were entirely consumed, and s 
veral smaller buildings in Hewitt’s Cout 
were destroyed, before the flames were sub- 
dued. | j 
On the night of March ath the metropol* 
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acommon with almost the whole kingdom, 
was visited by a hurricane more violent than 
nas been remembered for many years past, 
wpich did considerable mischief in many 
iaces. In Somerset-street, Portman-square, 
he fall of a high wali upon the kitchen of 
Lady Hayes, buried three of her female ser- 
yauts, one Of whom was killed, and the 
other two much injured. A barge on the 
Thames sunk during the storm, and two 
men on boaid were drowned. 

March 11th, the first annual dinner of 
the Drury Lane Theatrical Fund was held at 
the Cuy of London Tavern, H. R. H. the 
Duke of York in the chair. Nearly 1000l. 
was collected on the occasion. 

On the 18:h, a meetiny, was held, anda 
subscription commenced, for the purpose of 
establishing a society to be called tne Port of 
London Society, designed to afford a reguiar 
mode of religious instruction to commercial 
samen. With this view it is intended to 
provide a vessel on the Thames Capable of 
holding 6 or 700 persons in which divine 
service shall be performed twice on Sun- 
days, and once besides in the course of the 
week. 

A Committee has been formed in the me- 
tropolis for the pitrpose of enquiry into the 
distresses at present existing in the mining 
districts of the north of England, and pro- 
viding the means of relief, We are con- 
fident that these distresses need only to be 
known in order to excite the same sympathy 
which has been shown to other distressed 
classes of the community; and therefore 
earnestly recommend to the attention of the 
humane a publication by Mr, Frederick Hail, 
of Reeth, Yorkshire, entitled, ** An Appeal 
tothe Poor Miner, and to every Nobleman, 
Gentleman and Tradesman in the Kingdom, 
who feels interested in a Miner’s Fate.” 

From an investigation which has taken place 
atthe Police-office, Hatton-Garden, it appears 
to be a common practice of some of the tea- 
dealers in the metropolis to mix dried ash, 
sloe, and elder Jeaves with their tea, and 
thus to defraud the public and the revenue, 
lwas stated that six pounds so manufactured. 
would mix with two pounds of bohea, 
and that nine-tenths of the tea-dealers in 
London were in the habit of thus adulterat- 
ing the commodity. 

The contributions towards the building of 
ew churches already amounts to 20,000!.— 
The Dean and Chapter of Christ Church, 
Oxford, have voted 10001. from their own 
(sources; the Bishop of Durham, the Rev. 
C. Daubeny, archdeacon of Sarum; the 
Duke of Northumberland; the Countess 
dowager of Rosse; Lord Kenyon and Sir 
Robert Peel have subscribed 5001. each, 
aud many other contributions of 3001. 20ul. 
and 1001, do honour to the several sub- 

scribers, 

From a report made to the House of 

mens, it appears that the sum of 


165,000l. has been advanced to the city of 
London, for the purpose of providing a site 
for the erection of a new Post-office, under 
the authority of an act of parliament—that 
out of this sum there has been already ex- 
pended in purchases 136,3021. 6s. od. and 
that warrants have been signed for payment 
of purchases to the amount of 91,9871. 14s. 
10d. making together 158,290l. 1s. 7d. leav- 


ing a balance in hand of only 6,710I, » 


18s. 6d. 

The amount of sovereigns issued last year 
was 3,224,025!.; half sovereigns,1,037,2951. 
Total, 4,261,320]. — Silver- hait-crowns, 
1,125,630].; shillings, 2,458,566l.; six- 
pences, 657,162]. Total, 4,241,358l— 
Grand total of gold and silver, 8,502,678]. 

Vauxhall Gardens, like their former rival 
Ranelagh, are destined to come to the 
hammer and will, in all probability, like 
the latter be built upon, 

The cast-iron pavement, which was laid as 
an experiment in Spur-street, Leicester- 
square, after two trials Kas failed; and the 
ground has been again paved with stone. 

Members returned to Parliament} Gro. 
Hen. Rose, esq. fur Christchurch, vtce Re. 
Hon. Geo. Rose, deceased, 

Wm. CHAMBERL-YNE, esq. for South- 
ampton, vice Geo. Hen. Rose, esq. who has 
accepted the office of Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments. 

Jas. BeckrorD WiLDMAN, esq. for Col- 
chester, vice Hart Davis, esq. who has ac- 
cepted the Chiltern Hundreds, 

Rt. Hon Avex. Maconocuis, for the 
burghs of Easter and Wester Anstruther, &c, 
vice Sir J. C. Anstruther, bart. deceased. 

Wittiam Tierney Roparts, esq. for St, 
Alban’s, vice Joseph Halsey, esq. deceased, 

Ecclesiastical Preferments] Rev, W, 
Atpricu to the rectory of Hintlesham, 
Suffolk. 

Rev. Cuas. AnDRrEws, to the rectory of 
Flempton cum Hengrave, Suffolk, 

Rev. T, AsHigy, to the living of West 
Shefford, Berks. 

Rey. Dr. ANDrew BELL, toa prebend in 
Hereford Cathedral. 

Rev. T. Davis, to the vicarage of Idmes- 
ton, Wilts. 

Rev. W, Doncaster, to the rectory of 
Winterbourne Bassett, Wilts. 

Rev. Puitip Scott Fisner, to the vicar- 
age of Burbage, Wilts. 

Rev. Joun Houcuton, to the rectory of 
Middleton, Lancaster. 

Rev. Samuet Jones, to the curacy of 
Breningham, Norfolk. 

Rev. J. W. MorGan, to the rectory of St. 
Giles’, Colchester, 

Rev. WM. Parker, to the vicarage of 
Skipwith, York. 

Rev. Joun Pattinson, to the living of 
Dendow, Lancashire. 

Rev..T. Pearce, to the rectory of Haw- 
kinge, Kent, 
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Rev. Gro. Renwext, to the rectory of 
Greystead, Northumberland. 

Rev. Jas. Stabe, to the rectory of Tatten- 
hall, with the vicarage of Bolton-le.Moors, 
Lancashire. 

Rev. Hen. Tacy, to the perpetual curacy 
of Bylaugh, Norfolk. 

Rev. Dr. WM. Tour Ay, to a prebend in 
Westminster Cathedral. 

Births.| The Countess of March, of a 
son and heir, 

The Duchess of Northumberland, of a 
still-born child. 

The Countess of Clonmel, of a son. | 

The lady of Paul Methuen, ésq. M. P. of 
a sone 

The lady of the Hon. Thos. Orde Powlett, 
M1. P. of a son. 

The Hon. Mrs. Blount, of a daughter. 

Mrs. Bartley, of Drury Lane Theatre, of a 
daughter. 

The Marchioness of Anglesey of a son. 

Married.] Rev. Edw. Jas. Townsend, 
rector of Rawmarsh, York, to Mary, only 
daughter of John Hambrough, esq. of Here- 
ford-strett. 

Viscount Newport, eldest son of the Earl 
of Bradford, to Georgiana Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Sir Thomas Monctieffe, bart. of 
Moncrieffe, cdunty of Perth. 

The Rev. John Hammond, of Albury, 
Herts, to Isabella, daughter of W. Ham- 
mond, esq, of Queen-square, Bloomsbury. 

Deputy Assistant Commissary General 
Turner, to Susan, eldest daughter of Petet 
Delauney, esq. of New Bond-street. 

W. S. Arney, esq. of Enfield, to Maria, se- 
cond daughter of W. C, Clarkson, esq. of 
Doctors’ Commons. 

Mi, Fred. Farmer, of Oxford-street, sut- 
gcon, to Fanny, youngest daughter of the late 
J. Langford, esq. of St. Alban’s. 

Wm. Price, esq. of the Minories, to 
Emma, daughter of the late Okey Balfour, 
esq. of Liucoln’s Inn Fields. 

W. L. Lowndes, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, to 
Eliza, fourth daughter of J, C. Cox, esq. 

W. Medley, esq. Lower Connaught-place, 
Hyde Park, to Miss Needham, of Clapton. 

Mr. Wm. Strange, to Ann, daughtér of 
the late John Waite, esq. 

Wm. Symonds, esq. to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late Admiral Carteret, and 
niece to Sir John Silvester, bart. 

H. Holmes, esq. of Whitéftiars, fo Mary, 
fourth daughter of Jas. Ogle, esq. of South- 
ampton-street, Bloomsbury. 

Rob. Pate, esq. of Wisbech, to Miss 
Maria Wilson. 

Fras. Twiss, esq. of Charlotte-street Fitz- 
roy-square, to Miss Charlotte King, of Ken- 
tish Town. 

Mr. Jas. Wm. Wallack, of Drury Lane 
Theatre, to Georgiana, daughter of Mr. John 
Johnstone of the same Theatre. 

Lieut.-Col. Jeremiah Dickson, K. C. B. 
Assistant Quarter Master General, to Femi- 





[April], 


nid, youngest daughter of the late Thomas 

Langford Brooke, esq. of Méte Hall, Che. 
shire. 

Lieut. Wm. Drew, R. N. to Ann, yount. 
est daughter of the late E. Baker, esq. of 
Foley-place, Cavendish-square. 

At Rotherhithe, Benj. Biles, esq. of 
Blandford, to Frances, third daughter of 
Hen. Lonch, esq. : 

Died.} In Baker-street, Lady Impey, re. 
lict of Sir Elijah I, late Lord Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature at Calciitta, 

In Wimpole-street, Mary Ann, wifé of 
the Rev. Dr. Geo, Thackeray, provost of 
King’s College, Cambridge, the lady whom 
Sir Rich. Croft was attending at thé time of 
his death, 

Ann, only surviving daughter of the late 
Thos. Fenton, esq. of Wakefield. 

In Bryanstone-street, Alex. Farquharson, 
esq. late of Welham, Notts. 

In the Temple, Frederick Haggitt, esq. 93, 

_In Upper Brook-street, Lady Cardfiné 
Wrottesley, wife of Sir John W. bart. of 
Wrottesley, Staffordshire, and eldest daughter 
of the Earl of Tankerville. 

In Lower Grosvenor street, the Hon. J, 
A. Stuart Wortley Meckenzie, brother of 
the late Marquis of Bute. 

In Grosvenor-square, Ann, wife of Dan, 
Blake, esq. 

_ In Brunswick-square, Merelina, wife of 
N. C, Tindal, esq. 

_ In. Carey-street, William, aged 20, and 
George, aged 19, sons of G.“Taylor, esq. of 
St. Helen's Auckland, Durham. 

_ In Bruton-street, Wm. Cox Rhcdes, esq, 
04. 
In Bedford-street, Covent Gatden, the re- 
lict of George Browne, esq. 78. 

In Clifford’s Inn, Thos. Railton, ésq. soli- 
citor, | 

_ In Scotland Yard, Rev. Jolin Penny, of 
Portsea. | 

In New Norfolk-street, Lady Mary Ker, 
youngest daughter of Robert, Duke of Rox- 
burgh, sister to the last Duke. . 

In Chapel-sireet, Grosvenor-place, the 
Hon, Anabella Eliza Cassandra Hawke, 
sister of Lord H, She was born in 1787, 
and in 1811 published a small volume with 
the title of ** Babylon and other Poems.” 

In Church-street, Westminster, Robert 
Capon, esq. 51. , 

In Great Portland - street, Mrs. Jane 
Elliot, 80. . 

In Castle-street, Westminster, Mr. Thos. 


Hatchard, $7. 


In the Strand, Lieut. Chas, Maclaren, of 
the 42d regiment, or Royal Highlanders, of 
a protracted illness occasioned by the 


‘wounds he received at the battle of Toulouse. 


His intrepid conduct when af the Head of tht 
grenadiers of that gallant regimient att 

Pyrenees, Orthes, and Toulouse, will long 
live in the recollection of those who wil 
nessed his undaunted courage.—The wife © 
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Rich. Owen, €Sq- late of the Secretary’s 
Office, East India House, 69. - : 
In St. James's: street, Mrs. Hannah Hum- 
ohtey, for many years publisher of the hu- 
morous and satirical prints executed by the 
celebrated Gilray. ; 

In Villiers-street, Strand, Mrs, Jackson, 
gifeof Mr J. bookbinder. She was one of 
the first persons attracted to the spot by the 
tate destructive fire in the Strand, where the 
sight of the unfortunate Mrs. Wheater dis- 
yactedly ‘raversing her room with her in- 
ant in ber arms, gave ber such a shock that 
shough previously in good health, she expired 
aatly the following morning. 

At Brompton, Lieut. Col. Herbert Lloyd, 
ofthe E. 1. Company’s service, 66. 

At Purser’s Cross, the widow of John 

de, esq. 

a mi, Henrietta, wife of G. Hart- 
well, esq. 

At Highgate, Rob. Webster, esq. 88. 

At Hampstead, Harriet, wife of Tobias 
Browne, esq. and eldest sister of Sir T, Stam- 
ford Raffles. 

At Chelsea, Sam.’ Cotes, esq. 85.—Mrs. 
Ashby.—Mr. W. F, Williams—Mr. Mann, 
ofthe Cricket Ground, South-street.—Miss 
Chambers, af Lowestoft, 34.——-Chas. Linde- 
gren, esq. formerly Captain in the East In- 
dia Company’s service. 

At Paddington, Gertrude, relict of George 
Wood, esq. of Richmond. 71. 

At Turnham Green, F. P. Heilst, esq. 78. 

Mr. Samuel Bray, surgeon, Whitechapel. 
Ina fit of mental derangement he went into 
the shop of Mr. Kent, chemist and druggist, 
drank of a bottie containing poisonous in- 
stedients, and expired before a remedy could 
be administered. 

In Whitcomb-place, Kent street, South- 
watk, Michael Baily, aged 107 years, a 
native of Sherbourn, Yorkshire. He was the 
person who sat for the painting called ** The 
Woodman ;” a very regular man; his em- 
ploy from the age of 50 years, when he first 
came to London, was that of.a day labourer, 
which he was able to follow till he attained 
his hundredth year. 

In Southwark, Mary Ann Murphy, 107. 

At Isleworth, the relict of the Rev. Wm. 
Drake, vicar of that place. 

In the City Road, Mr. Beavis, of the firm 
of Davis, Beavis, Snape, and Co. 48. 

At Hammersmith, Mrs. Ann Wilson of 
the Strand, 73. 

In Camden-place, Col. Thomas Hawkins, 
ofthe Bengal Army. He served his coun- 
ty in India through an honourable career of 
36 years with courage, zeal, and judgment. 

*mperate, but firm in command, he was 
beloved and respected by a highly disciplined 
“orps, of which he was long at.the head. A 
‘mall service of plate presented to him by 
tis brother officers, evinced their affection 
“ esteem at the moment of their separa- 
“on, In the command of a small army in 





Colonel Hawkins—General Fanning-—Sir Wm. Fraser. 
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the ceded country of Bundlecund, where, in: 
the transfer of a people from the Govern- 
ment of one state to that of another, the 
jealousy and ambition of a high-minded no- 
bility could not be reconciled without ex- 
treme difficulty; by his spirited and judi- 
cious conduct he speedily conciliated all 
parties, and established tranquillity and 
order, To his afflicted widow and young 
family his death is an irreparable loss, 

In Upper Seymour-street, General Ed- 
mund Fanning. The world did not contain 
a better man in all the various relations of 
life: as a husband, a patent, and a friend, 
he was almost unequalled—as a landlord 
and master he was kind and indulgent. He 
was much distinguished in the American 
war, and raised a regiment there, by which 
he lost a very large property. He was after- 
wards appointed Lieutenant-Governor of 
Nova Scotia, whence he was removed to 
Prince Edward’s Island, of which he was 
Lieutenant-Governor 19 years; when on 
account of ill-health, and to attend to his pri- 
vate affairs, he resigned, to the great grief of 
every good and loyal man in-that island, 
His conduct during his government was be- 
neficial to the Colony, serviceable to the 
King, and honourable to himself. He sent 
his only son at the age of 14, into the army, 
The climate of the Isle of France and Ceylon 
Were too severe for him ; he exchanged into 
the 22d regiment in order to return to Eu- 
rope, which he reached alive, but shortly 
after died. Neither the venerabie General, 
nor any of his family ever recovered thit 
blow. He has left an amiable widow, and 
three highly accomplished daughters. 

Hill Darley, esq. a well known character 
in the gambling-houses at the west end of the 
town. He was walking down the Hay- 
market, when a horse, which had run away 
with a gig, swept along the foot pavement 
and dashed Mr. D. to the ground with such 


force as to fracture his skull, and he expired 
in half an hour. 


SIR WILLIAM FRASER, BART. 


Died in Bedford-square, sudddenly, with- 
out any previous illness, Sir Wittiam Frac 
seR, bart. F.R.S. one of the Elder Brethren 
of the Trinity House, 78. He was descend-. 
ed from a younger branch of the family of 
Fraser of Lovat, ennobled by King James 1, 
of Scotland, and brought up in the naval 
service of the East India Company, two of 
whose ships he commanded, namely, the 
Lord Mansfield, lost in coming out of Bengal 
River in 17738, and the Earl of Mansfield 
from 1777 to 1785. He was created a ba- 
ronet in 1806. At the age of 56 he married 
Elizabeth, daughter of James Farquharson, 
esq. merchant, of London, by whom he had 


28 children. Three sons and fourteen daugh- 


ters are still living. The marriage of two of 
the Jatter was recorded in our number fox 
February (p. 75). “ as 4? tl 
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268 Account of Adm. Sir G. C. Berkeley.—J. Gifford, esq. 


ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE CRANFIELD 
BERKELEY. 

Died in London, the Hon. Sir George 
Cranfield Berkeley, G. C. B. Admiral of the 
White, and Lord High Admiral of Portugal. 
He was the only brother of the late Earl of 
Berkeley, born in 1753, educated at Katon, 
and entered into the naval service at the early 
age of 12 years. He commenced his pro- 
fessional career by accompanying his relative 
Adm. Keppel in the Mary yacht, which was 
appointed to convey the unfortunate Caroline 
Matilda to Denmark. He next went out in 
the Guernscy of 50 guns under Commodore 
Palliser, then Governor of Newfoundland, 
and assisted in the surveys of that island and 
the Gulf of St. Laurence ; some parts of the 
best charts of these coasts are understood to 
be the performance of his pencil. He after- 
wards served in the Mediterranean, where 
he received in his first commission as Liev- 
tenant of the Trident, the flag ship of Sir 
Peter Denys, in 1772. Soon after his return 
to England in 1774, he presented himself as 
a candidate for the representation of the 
County of Gloucester; the election occa- 
sioned a warm contest, which cost the parties 
upwards of 100,000’. By thus engaging in 
politics and taking part with his friends who 
were then in opposition, Mr. Berkeley re- 


mained unemployed till 1778, when Admiral _ 


Keppel selected him to be one of his lieu- 
tenants in the Victory, in which he was pre- 
sent in the action which tovk place in July, 
the same year, and which furnished such a 
fruitful theme of party clamour and acri- 
monious invective. Having been appointed 
to the Mary sloop of 14 guns, he was sent in 
1780 to Newfoundiand, where his activity and 
gallantry in the capture of numerous pri- 
vateers obtained him the command of the 
Vestal frigate of 28 guns. In 1781 he par- 
ticularly distinguished himself in the relief 
of Gibraltar, and in 1782 he was appointed 
to the Recovery of 32 guns, one of the 
squadron under Admiral Barrington, in 
which he shared in the glory of capturing 
two French ships, Le Pegase of 74, L’Ac- 
tionnaire of 64 guns,and ten oreleven trans- 
ports and store-ships of their convoy. As 
a reward for his activity, Capt. Berkeley was 
promoted to the command of Le Pegase. 
During the peace which followed he was, 
in 1786, appointed surveyor geners of the 
ordnance, and in 1792 he sailed in the 
Niger frigate, as President of a board of 
engineers and commissioners, for the pur- 
pose of enquiring into abuses and frauds 
committed against government in the West- 
Indies.—a service which he performed with 
honour to himself and to the entire satisfac- 
tion of his employers. 

In the memorable naval engagement of 
the Ist of June 1794, Capt. Berkeley com- 
manded the Marlborough of 74 guns. It 
was his lot to be opposed to the French ship 
1 Impetueux, which, after having being 
pretty well handled was relieved by the 
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Mutius Scavola: but both were obliged , 
strike to the Marlborough. Immediately 
after their surrender a French ship of }99 
guns came under the stern of the Mar. 
borough and raked her with a broadside 
which did much mischief and wounded 
among the rest her gallant captain in the 
head and leg, so that he was obliged to qux 
the quarter-deck. In this severe action the 
Marlborough was wholly dismasted, and 99 
of her crew were killed and 90 wounded. 
Capt. Berkeley had the satisfaction to receiye 
for his conduct on this day the highest ene 
miums from the commander in chief, Fay 
Howe, the thanks of both Houses of Par. 
liament, and the medal of merit from his 
sovereign ; in addition to which he was m 
warded at the next promotion of flag officers, 
with the appointment of Colonel of Marines, 
In 1795 he was removed to the Formidable, 
of 98 guns, and in 1798 appointed to the 
command of the sea-fencibles on the coast of 
Sussex, from Emsworth to Beachy Head, 
In 1799 Capt. Berkeley was promoted toa 
flag which he hoisted in the Mars of %4 
guns, and was employed with the Channd 
Fleet during the remainder of the war 2 
blockading the ports of Rochfort and Brest. 
Some time after the recommencement of hos 
tilities, Admiral Berkeley was sent out as 
commander in chief on the Halifax station, 
During his residence there in 1807 his flag- 
ship was dispatched in pursuit of an Amer- 
ican frigate. The captain of the latter 
having refused to permit a search {for de 
serters, an action ensued, and this event led 
to discussions which terminated in a rupture 
with the United States. 

This officer represented the county of 
Gloucester in parliament, from 178) til 
1812, He was one of those members who 
in 1784 assembled at te St. Albans’ Tavern, 
with a view to effect a union oi parties; he 
aiterwards supported the politics oi Mr. Pitt, 
and belonged to the opposition by which Mr. 
Addington’s administration was overpower 


He married in 1784, Emily Charlotte, 
daughter of Lord George Lennox, and sister 
to the present Duke of Richmond, by whom 
he had issue. 1. Sir George Henry Fret- 
erick, K.C. B. K.T.S. and K.T. W. Liev 
tenant Colonel of the 25th regiment of toot, 
who married the eldest daughter and co-her 
of Sir Thomas Sutton, Bart. 2. Anne 
Louisa-Emily, married to Captain Sir Tho. 
Masterman Hardy, Bart. 3. Georgianr 
Mary, married to G. F. Seymour, R. N. ## 
of the late Lord Hugh Seymour, and nephe* 
of the Marquis of Hertford. 4. Mary-Cate- 
line, married at Lisbon, to the Ear! 
Euston, eldest son of George-Henry, Dui 
of Grafton. 5. Another son about elev 
years of age. 

JOHN GIFFORD, ESQ. 

Died at Bromley, Kent, John Gifford, & 
many years one of the magistrates o! t 
Police Office, Worship Street; from whit! 
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1818.] Account of R. Meyler, esq. M. P.— Hon. Lieu. Col. Ersiine. & 


»e had lately been removed to that in Marl- 
porough Street, 60. Mr. G. distinguished 
pimself through lite as a most strenuous 0, - 

rof the principles dissemmated by the 
French revolution, and to these seatiments 
he owed his appointment as a magistrate 
which he so long heid with credit to himself 
and benefit to the metro,olis :---He was the 
author of the following ;ublications. “ The 
History ot France, from the earliest times to 
thedeath of Louis XVI,” 5 vel. 4to. 1791--- 
1794--- A plain Address to the Common 
sense of the People of England, containing 
an abstract of Paine’s Lite and Writings,” 
évo, 1792.--- Narrative of the Transactions 
relating to Louis XVI. from June 21, 1791, 
t his death Jan. 21, 1793,” 4to. 1793.-- 
«The Reign of Louis XVI, and complete 
History of the French Revolution,” 4to, 
1794,-- Letter to the Earl of Lauderdale, 
containing Strictures on his Lordship’s Let- 
téts to the Peers of Scotland,” 8vo. 17935.--- 
“4 Residence in France during the years 
1792-5," 2 vol. 8vo, 1796.-— The Banditti 
atmasked, or Historical Memoirs of the 
present Times, from the French of General 
Danican,” Svo. 1797.---** Letter to the Hon. 
Thomas Erskine, contaming Strictures on 
his View of the Causes and Consequences of 
the War,” 8vo. 1797.---* A Detence of the 
French Emigrants, from the French of 
Lally Tollendal,” 8vo. 1797.---“ Address to 
the members of the Loyal Associations, on 
the present State of Public Affairs.” 8vo. 
1797.---"* Address of Camille Jourdan to his 
Constituents,” trom the French, 8vo. 1798. 
“History of the Political Life of the Rt. 
Hon, William Pitt,” 3 vol. roy. 4to. or 6 val. 
§vo. 1809.-—Mr. Gifford furnished a long 
iid interesting Preface to the London edition 
of Cobbeti’s “ Bone to gnaw for the Demo- 
crats,” and has been considered as the 
Editor of the Anti-Jacobin Review, from 
its commencement in 1806.---In private lite 
he was distinguished by the most ardent, 
conjugal, and , aternal aifection, and by the 
warmth and steadiness of his friendship. 
As a public character, he was a firm and 
renuous supporter of the genuine principles 
ofthe constitution in Church and State. As” 
a Magistrate he was characterised by saga- 
uly and penetration, activity and promp- 
tude. Mr, G. has left a widow and seven 

ren, 


RICH ARD MEYELER, ESQ. M. P. 

Died, near Melton Mowbray, Leicester- 
thite, Richard Meyler, esq. one of the re- 
Pesentatives in Parliament for the City of 
Winchester. He had been indis for 
‘me days, and was seized while on horseback 
wth @ fit, whieh ended in apoplexy, and he 
“ptred the following day at the early age of 
‘6. He was the last descendant of an 
ent mercantile family in Bristel-and 
— from whom he inherited a fortune 
'35,000/. per annum. Educated at Eton 
and Christ-church, Oxford, he had attached 
" himself an extensive circle of early friends, 
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among whom his premature decease has 
excited feelings of universal regret. There 
are few indeed whose manners are so pecu- 
liarly calculated to conciliate atiection, to 
command esteem, and to enforge respect. 
Mr. Meyler died intestate, and there is 
yet much doubt how his large property will 
be disposed of. 
HON. LIEUT. COL. ERSKINE.S 

Died, on his passage.to Ceylon, the Hon. 
Lieut. Col. Erskine, youngest son of Lord 
Erskine. He served throughout the cam- 
paigns in Spam as a Captain of Light In- 
fantry in the 5lst regment, and behaved 
with great gallantry in the battle of the Py- 
renees, where being shot in the thigh, he 
was sent home by the Medical Board, and 
on his recovery was placed by the Duke of 
York on the Staff of the. Army in the Adju- 
tant General’s Department, when the Duke 
of Wellington took the command in Fian- 
ders. He was in the battle of the 16th of 
June, and afterwards on the 18th at the 
battle of Waterloo, where his station placed 
him in the dangerous position of being 
attendant on the duke, around whom almost 
every officer was either killed or wounded. 
Among the rest this brave young man had 
his left arm carried off by a cannon ball, 
which passing along the other, laid bare the 
whole of it, by which he lost the use of two 
of his fingers, but that arm was saved. 
When the cannon-shot had thrown him 
from his: horse, and as he lay bleeding 
upon the ground in this mangled condition, 
the Prussian musketry and trunipets being 
heard at a distance, he seized his hat with 
his remaining shattered arm, and waving it 
around him, cheered his companions in the 
midst of the dying and the dead. The Duke 
of Wellington being then close by him, de- 
sired he might be carried to his tent. It 
must be some consolation to his afflicted 
family, that he must have distinguished 
himself in the opinion of his great Com- 
mander, as he was immediately recommend- 
ed by him to the rank of Major, though a 
very young officer, and in a year afterwards 
to the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, with the ap- 
pointment of Adjutant-General in Ceylon, 
and if he had then fortunately sailed for India, 
his life might probably have been saved ; 
but his disposition being as affectionate as 
it was animated, he could not be persuaded 
to leave Mrs. Erskine, who was pregnant, 
and remaining here during the winter, the 
cough, with consumptive symptoms, arising 
from the wound, laid too deep holdon him to 
derive benefit from the voyage, and he died 
on his passage to India. Those who were 
acquainted with him will not easily forget 
his emphatic remark regarding the battle of 
Waterloo.--- Nothing,” he said, “ but the 
English officers and soldiers (by which of 
course he meant those of the United Empire) 
could possibly have fought it through to 
triumph as we did; nor could even the con- 
summate ski] and experiense ef the Duke 
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of Wellineton have done any thing at all for a different course to the most accomplishe} 
ad . P : , . . ieee teal 29 . ) a" =) 

us, had it not been combined with his officer in the world.” Colonel Erskine wag 

only 25 years of age, and has lett fie 


ra'cliless intrepidity, which enabled him to ' : 
cestinguish and to persevere amidst a scene — children, one of whom ia only a few month, 


v here the most mortal courage, without such old. 
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rs a fearless constitution, might have suggested 
PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES , 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY, ) 
~~ | 
REDFORDSHIRE. quence of an apprentice being out of hj. 
In consequence of Lord Grantham having time, two men, struggling in play, overturn. f 
heen appointed lord lieutenant of this coun- eda vessel of sj irits of turpentine, and rolled 
t,. the Duke of Bedford has written a letter each other in it. One then jestingly ap- 
t) his lordship, resigning to him his com- plied alighted paper to the other’s panta- 
niission of deputy lieutenant. In this letter, loons, and all his clothes were instantly in g ' 
hos evace,in alluding to Lord Grantham’s blaze. He was so dreadtully burnt, that he : 
appointment, ascribes the conduct of the died next morning in the Infirmary. . 
Prince Recent’s ministers “ to the miserable Married. | The Rev. Thos. Brooke, mi- 
resentment of party enmity.” nistet of Lane End, Staffordshire, to Maria. ¥ 
Died.) At Milton House, Mrs. Bey- third daughter of the late Mr. Lowe, solicii. 
den, &2. or. of Nantwich. 
At Ampthill, the wife of the Rev. James Died.} At Neston, James, youngest son ci 
Gartrell, 48. the Rev. R. Carter. G 
| BERKSHIRE. At Shrigley, Margaret, relict of Mr. Petr 
Pied | At Utton, Mr. Peter Lovegrove, 83. Brooke, 61. if 
i \t Windsor, the widow of the Rev. Pho- At Stockport, Mr. Thos. Barratt, 61. ia 
114 cion Henley, 87. At Chester, Mrs. Cotton, relict of the lee a 
+ \t Wantage, Mary, wife of Mr.W. Smith, Rev. Dr.C. dean of Chester, and aunt w 
/ i of Oxford-street. London. Lord Combermere, 77.---Robt. Foulkes Cur- " 
: i At Caversham, Rev. Wm Kingsbury, 74. rie, M. D.---Mrs. M. Prichard, | 
ee ‘fo was nearly half a century pastor of the At Eaton, Mr. John Hough, &8. da 
- Independent Congregation at Southamp- Rev. Thos. Ward, perpetual curate of 
Beis ton. Shotwick. “a 
Sih) \t Wick Farm, near Abingdon, Mr. Jos. CORN WALL. M4 
Riek Badcock. Married | At St. Hilary, Rev. R. Genney. W 
VARS | +7 \t Newbury, Ellen, youngest daughter of of Truro, to Miss Cornish, of Marazion. lon 
: wt the late Chas. Fowle, of Lincoln’s Inn, bar- At Padstow, Mr. John Hellyer, to Eliza- ! 
ae if rister at law, beth, second daughter of Theos. Broad, esq. soe 
ee) duane BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. At Falmouth, Capt. P. Maingy, to Eme- ! 
4 i e Died.] At Stony Stratford, Catherine, wife line, fourth daughter of John Carne, esq. F 
Hi, hed of Win. Oliver, esq. 77. At Madron, Capt. Waller, to Miss Susan son 
My t 7 CAMBRIDGESHIRE. Holmes. 
Mi : The parish officers of Downham, near Died.] At North Downs Mine, Capt. Ma: ] 
H . Ely turnish such of their labourers as support thew Bennett. Seog 
i) SNE themselves and families without parochial re- At Penryn, Mrs. Eliz. Small, ¢8.---Mr. Win 
| 1% lief witha good white hat. Upwards of fifty John George, 25. A 
1) a have received this honourable badge of dis- At St. Austell, Mrs. Grace Rosevair, &. 
tinction, and seem highly proud of it, styling ---Miss Straubenzee, only child of Col. 8.24. A 
themselves “ independent labourers.”  Si- At Wadebridge, Mrs. Saunders. at P 
! milar methods would tend greatly to reclaim At Landrake, Mr. John Brown. In 
. the labouring class from that dependence on CUMBERLAND. Mar 
f their parishes which the recent distress drove Froin the report of the Carlisle Dispensé tag 
t them to. ry, just published, we learn, that during /est adler 
f. Died.] At Wisbech, John Oldham, esq. year, 1751 patients were admitted to the be- Ete, 
iy i of Martin, 86.---Helen, eldest daughter of nefit of the charity, of whom only 75 died, With 
7a the Rev. S. Elsdale, of Moulton.---Miss M. notwithstanding the prevalence of typhus 4 yo 
‘ Marshall, 25. ver, to which disorder 18 fell victims. The were 
a At Burwell, Mrs. Susannah Turner, 77. fever is now entirely extinguished. horse 
¢ At Melbourn, Mr. Wm. Ellis, 37.---Mrs. Married.) At Carlisle, Mr. Thos. Presse" M 
Ellis, relict of the Rev. T. R. Ellis. serjeant-majcr of the 13th light dragoom: R.N 
At Bourn, Mrs. Holben, 55. to Miss Poits, daughter of Maier P. The 
At Ely, Mrs. Goodbody, 42. parties had previously visited Gretna Gree”. 
At Cambridge, Mrs. Yorke, 56. At Workington, Mr. Watson, merclia®: 
CHESHIRE. of Liverpool, to Frances, second daughter“! 


During a merry-making at the workshop Mr. Dickenson, surgeon. 
° ° ‘ e ‘ ™“ . he ” 
of Ar. Morris, painter, Chester, in conse- At Gretna Green, Lieut. John Geo. Gree 
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ofthe Queen’s Bays, eldest son of the late 
Wm. Crampton G. esq. of Risbrough Castle, 
near Swansea, to Charlotte, eldest daughier 
of J, W. Alburt, esq. of London, and nicce 
« Sir M. Lopez, bart. 

Died] At Newtown, Mrs. Elizabeth Arm- 
trong, 46. 
~ 4t Rockliffe, near Carlisle, Mr. Geo. Sin- 
cuir, 100.---Mr. Edm. Davison, 8J. 

At Marypert, Mrs. Frances Holiday, of 
the Grapes {nn, 6b. 

At Wigton, Mrs. Lucy Finlinson.---Mrs. 
isabella Barnes, 63.---Mrs. Atkinson, 84.—- 
Thos. Porter, esq. 81. 

At Cockermouth, Mr. Thos. Plaskett, 85. 

AtCarlisle, the relict of Dr. Wilson, 52. 
Mrs. Mary Sherwin, 74.---Mrs. Jane 
{rmstrong, 54.---Mr. Wm. Musgrave, 43. 
_-Mr. Thos. Norman, the well-known and 
respected master of the Blue Bell Inn. 

At Petterell Crook, Mrs. Catherine Pear- 
gon. OU. 

At Egremont, A. Dixon, esq. 56 

At Penrith, Mr. Sam. Shepherd, 59. 

\t Kirkhouse, in the parish of Farlam, 
Geo, Waugh, 99. 

At Whitehaven, Capt. Robt. Dixon, 42.--- 
\ir. Mé Vicar.---Mrs. Kirkbridge.-—Mrs. Eli- 
wbeth Hurd, 79.-—Mr. Charles Fearon, 59. 
--Rev. W. Rose, a dissenting minister. 

At Brampton, Mr. Wm. ‘Taylor Fenton, 
+0. 
4t Douglas, Isle of Man, Mr. Geo. Mil- 
dau, 44. 

4t Workington, Mr. Edw. Merriman, 75. 
~Mr. Joseph Simpson, 87.---Mr. Matthew 
\deock, 37.--Ann, relict of Capt. Richard 
Wuson.---Mr. John Bell 72.—Mr. Pilking- 
ton, 7d. 

At Ravenglass, Mr. John Bragg, sur- 
ceon, o4, 

At Hilihouse, Mr. Adam Jackson, sen. 88, 

amen Margaret, relict of Nir. Pear- 
son, 82. 

DERPYSHIRE, 

Died.] Atthe Priory, near Derby, Emma, 
‘cond daughter of the late Erasmus Dar- 
wn, M.D. F. R. S. 33. 

At Buxton, Mr. Thos. Webster, 56. 

ig DEVONSHIRE, 

A Saving Bank is about to be established. 
a! Plymouth Dock. 
veil the tremendous storm of the 4th of 
“arch, one of Messrs. Brice and Baker’s 
ie waggons, which had left Exeter heavily 
: én wor Bristol, rolled over into the river 
“x, near Collumpton. A married woman, 
“1a child in her arms, and pregnant, and 
* young man of Collumpton, passengers, 
“te drowned, together with one of the 
LOrses, 
ie) At Plymouth, Captain Codd, 

‘\. to Miss Baker. 

Png Stackpole, esq. of Teignmouth, to 
ila, second daughter of Joshua Wil- 
“its, esq. of Perridge. 

ne : cage com = Honiton; solicitor, to 

y ia caughter af Mr. R. Cornish, 


Died.] At Tetcott, March 7th, in his SIst 
year, the Rev. John Rouse, 27 years rector 
of that parish, and afterwards of St. Breock, 
Cornwall He performed his sacred functicn 
with a diligent and unremitted attention; a 
man of the strictest honour and integrity, 
universally beloved and esteemed by ail 
who knew him. 

At Heavitree, Sarah, wife of Mr. Chliristo- 
pher Saunders, 29. 

At Compton, Mrs. Foot, 58. 

At Honiton, Mr. Edw. Holland, $7. 

At Bishop Teignton, Sarah, wife of Capt. 
Noble, R. N. 

At Stoke, the wife of Mr. Smithers, sur- 
geon, R. N. 

At St. Mary Church, Mr. G. A. Neck. 

At Southmolton, Mr. John Turner. 

At Newton, Mr. Jos. Treby, innkeeper. 

At lifracombe, Win. Party, esq. 

At Bellair, near Exeter, Rev. Ambrose 
Rhodes, Fellow of Worcester College, Ox- 
ford. 

At Darnstaple, Mr. Thos. Sanders, sur- 
geon. 3 

At Northill, Mr. Josias Hayne Dawe. 

At Exeter, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. 
Geo. Carwithen, late rector of Ashprington. 
---Mr. Bowditch, 62.---Capt. Benj. Buttall, 
of Topsham.---Irs. Tothill. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Died.] At Weymouth, Miss Harriet Bla- 
ney, second daughter of Lady B. and niece 
to the Earlof Caledon, 17. 

At Great Canford, the wife of Admiral 
Russel. 

At Winterbourne, Martha, youngest 
daughter of the late Thomas Dyke, esq. 

At Poc!e, Mr. Geo. Allen, 30.---Mr. John 
Brown, 69, 

DURHAM. 

Married.) At Gainford, Rev. John Win. 
Sinclair, to Elizabeth, third daughter of the 
Rey. R. Bligh, rector of Romaldlurk. 

At South Shields, Mr. John Davidson, of 
Wolsingham, surgeon, to Miss E. Surtees.--- 
Mr. Estell, to Miss Coppock. 

Died.}] At Durham, Mr. Geo. Wallace, 
85.---Mr. John Burlison, 79. 

At Hurworth, the widow of W. Nesham, 
esq. of Richmond, 80. 

At South Farrington, the wife of Mr. 
Thos. Embleton, 72. 

At New Bridge, Mr. Geo. Wallace, 85. 

At Westce, Geo. Macaulay, esq. collector 
of the customs at Sierra Leone, grandson 
of the author of the History of St. Kilda, 24. 

At Sunderland, Mrs. Jane Brown, 93.--- 
Mr. John Skirving, 72.—--Mrs. Mary 
Usher, 101. 

At Bishopwearmouth, Isabella, relict of 
Wn. Lees, esq. 82. 

At South Shields, Mr. Fras. Robinson, 
47.---The wife of Mr. Jos. Renoldson, and 
eldest daughter of Sir Cuthbert Heron, bart... 
40.---Fhe wife of Mr. Mason. 

At Heworth High Lane, within a few 
hours of each other, Jas. Bell, and Hannah 
his wife, both at the age ot 97, 
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At New Row, near Hamsterley, Mr. Ed- 
wurd Croudace, 92. 

At Daruncton, John Horsley, M. D. 77.-- 
Mrs. Mary Smith, &2.---Mrs. Booth, 63.--- 
frances, wife of Mr. Launcelot Aligood, 69. 

At Stockton-upon-Tees, the relict of Mr. 
Val. Milbourne, surgecn, 77.---Mr. Wim. 
sursev, 24, 

\t “Gat eshead, Mr. Thos. Reay, 78.--- 
Mrs. Sccit. 

At Monkwearmouth, Jane, relict of Rev. 
Rub. Mun. 

ESSEX. 

Proceedings were lately imstituted in the 
Court of Exchequer against Llenry Lam- 

rth, brewer, of Writtle and Cite Stam- 
bridge, to recover a sum of 25,0001. the 
wnount of dutics alledged to have been sup- 
pressed by him, during the last 30 years, on 
beer brewed but not accounted for. The 
evidence of William Wricht, who had been 
manager of one of these breweries, exposed 
womost disgraceful series of fraud and cor- 
ruption on the part of the defendant and 
several officers of the excise; and he azreed 
t» submit to a verdict of 83,0001 for the 
Crown. 

Married.}] At Lexden, Mr. D.T. Egerton, 
to Georgiana, daughter of the laie John 
Dickens, esy. Judge of Prince of Wales’s 
Isiand.---Mr. C. R. Parker, son of James 
P. esq. of Rushmore Essex, to Miss Eliza 
Firman, fourth daughter of Benjamin F. 
ey. of Wive nhoe Lodge. 

\tGreat Stambridge, Thos. King, esq. of 
Little Bently Hall, to Miss Kent, of Bil- 
lericay. 

Died.} At Wanstead, Geo. 
ea). SO. 

\t Chesterford, Anna Maria, wife of 
the Rev. Chas. Jas. Blomtield, rector of 
Chestertord, 38 

\t Hlatticld Brood Oak, Mr. John Firmin, 
42.---Miss Grange, 27. 

At Ilford, Miss Tyler. 

\i liarlow, Mr. B. Halls, 66. 

Atl pton, Hen. Uinde Pelly, esd. 

At Wicken Hall, Mr. Thos. Clark. 60. 

At Braintree, Mr. Jos. Witten, 59. 

At Low Leyton, Elizabeth, wite of Rich. 
Adams, esq. 

At Barking, Mary, wife of Mr. J 
hing, & 

At Prittlewell, Mrs. Lee, 70. 

At Little Sealing, Mrs. Beddall. 

At Steeple Bumpstead, Mr. Jos. Rist, 76. 

At Colchester, Maria, wife of Mr. Horn, 
27.---Rob. Tabor, esq. 54 

GLOUCESTER. 

Mlarried} At Berkeley, Mr. Wm. Mat- 
thews, attornery, of Gloucester, to Miss 
Neale. 

John Roberts, esq. surgeon. of Cirencester, 
t> Frances, eldest daughter of R. Havi- 
land, esq. : 

At Cheltenham, Thos. Fretwell, esq. of 
( pton-old, Worcester, to Elizabeth, second 
daughter of the late Rey. Arnold Jeukins, 
rector of Tredington. 


Bowles, 


At Cirencester, Wm. Gilman, esq. of 
London, to Mary, youngest daughter of the 
late Daniel Masters, esq. 

H Rudge, esq. solicitor, of Minchinhamp. 
ton. to Miss Howeil, of Nailaworth. 

Mr. Samuel Lloyd, of Bmrgnorth, Salop, 
to Rebecca, daughter of Thomas Easthope, 
esq. of Tewkesbury. 

Died.}| At Cheltenham, Mrs. Watson, 
wife of the late John Boles W. esq. of the 
Gloucester and Cheltenham Theatres... 
Mr. Wim. Hooper, 68. 

At New Court, Elizabeth, wife of Jas. de 
Visme, esq. 

At Berkeley, Mr. Rob. Clarke, 638. 

At Clifton, Rev. W. Wilson, 4! years 
rector of West Shefford, Berks. 

At Gloucester, Mr. Sam. Cox, 40.---Mr, 
John Sankey, 52.---The wife of Mr. John 

Spencer Mr. Juhn Matthews, 64. 

In consequence of a fall from his horse, 
between Cheltenham and Winchcomb, Ernest 
Parsons, esq. fourth son of the Rev. Mr. P. 
Vicar of Wellington. 

At tron-Acton, Thos. Shute, esq. M.D, 
68; he was many years an eminent practi- 
tioner at Bristol. 

At Westbury-upon-Trym, the relict of 
Jokn Lee, esq. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


Married.] At Lymington, Tobias Young, 
esq. to Jane, daughter of the late Mr. Gil: 
bert, soliciter, of Newport. 

At Alverstoke, Lieut. Barnett, 62d Regt. 
to Miss Harriet Poole of Forton, near 
Gosport. 

At Newport, I. of Wight, Lieut. Staines, 
R.N. to Miss Yelf. 

Died] At Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, on the 
26th Jan. Mrs. Rebecca Warder, widow, a 
truly good and pious woman. 

At the house of his brother, the Rev. : 
Uawrence,chaplain of Haslar Hospital, Win 
Read Lawrence, esq. late major of the 72 
regt. and brother of Sir Thos. L. After 
serving in different regiments in Holland, 
Egypt, at the taking ‘of. the Cape and the 
Isle of France, he returned in 1816, with « 
worn-out constitution, to spend the rt 
mainder of his days in his native Jand. 

tev. G. Edwards, curate of Bayerstock 
and Bowerchall churches. 

At Southampton, Mrs. Sarah Pollea, 
sister of the late Sir John P. bart.---Th: 
relict of John Deane, esq. 70.-—-Mr. Allsopp, 
of the Turk’s Head. Inn.--—-Mr. Jobi 
Fox, 73. » 

Ai Stoke’s Bay House, Mr. Jolin W» 
hams, 79. 

At Newport, I. of Wight, Capt. Robinse:, 
of the Canadian Fencibles.---Mrs. Burt-~ 
Capt. E. W. Ware, Royal York Ranger: 

32.---Mr. M. Fleming, 68.-—-Mrs. White- 
Mr. W. Trimmer. 

At Winchester, Mrs. Goodwin. 

At Haydon, Richard Tuckey, esq. 77: 

At Romsey, Mr. John Black, 72. 

At Alvediston, Thos. Lawes, esq- 86. 


[April 1, 
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4t Sherrington, Mr. Jos. Sutton, 87. 
HEREFORDSHIRE, 

4 post for every day in the week, except 
Monday, has just been established between 
Hereford and Leominster direct. j 

Died] At Heretord, Capt. Jas. Welling- 
wn, aide-de-camp to Generals Vaughan and 
fryon dering the American war, 

At Ledbury, Penelope, wife of Michael 
Biddulph, esq. #2. 

4t Breinton, Mrs. Williams, 74. 

At Ham Cottage, near Ross, Thos. Whit- 
combe Prosser, esq. 66. 

At Colwall, Mrs. Catherine Gardner, 83. 

Rev. John Parry, incumbent of Dulas 
and Ewyas Harold, Hereford, and Ciunbu- 
ry, Salop. 
“at Comberton, Mary. wife of Mr. Matthias 
Price, 57. 

HERTFORDSHIRE, 

Married ] At Totteridgze, Capt. Malcolm 
Long Smith, of the Sd West India regnnent, 
to Maria, daughter of the late Caleb White- 
foord, esq. of Argyle-street. 

Died.) At Gaddesden Park, of an apoplec- 
tic fit, Jos, Halsey, esq. M. P. for St. Al- 
ban’s, 43. 

At Sawbridgeworth, Mrs. Anne Allen, 71. 

At Much-Hadham, Miss Honor Parnell. 

KENT. 

Deal affords a remarkable instance of the 
monopoly of public-houses by brewers; out 
of forty in that town, thirty belong to one 
brewer resident there. 

Marnied.| The Rev. Gery Edgar, eldest son 
of Mileson E. esq. of the Red-House, near 
Ipswich, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of 
Nath. Brickwood, esq. of Forest Hill. 

Died] On the 12th February, at Hole, 
Rolvenden, the seat of her daughter, wife 
ofthe Rev. John Hutton, in the Qist year 
of her age, Silvestra, relict of the late 
James Monypenny, esq. of Maytham Hall. 

At Womanswould, Mr. Wm. Maxted, 89. 

At Bromley, J Cowell, esq. of Bygrave, 
Herts, 47. r 

At Ashtord, Mary, eldest daughter of Jas, 
Jemmett, esq. 

At Harrietsham, Mrs. Strood, 70. 

At Cranbrook, Mrs. Parks, of Hartley, 94. 

At Appledore, Mrs. Cooper. 

At Badlesmere, Mrs. Taylor, 96. 

At East Malling Heath, Mr. W. Mires,75. 

At Tenterden, Mrs. Tanner, sens 58. 

At Tunbridge Wells, of a decline, John 
Viscount Kelburne, eldest son of the Earl of 
Uaszow, 28, 

At Folkstone, Mrs. Archer, 64. 

At Moldash, Mr. Amos. 

At Rochester, Mary , wife of the Rey. Fran- 
Cis Barrow, ; 
faut Bromley, Mrs. M. Shafto, daughter 
. D, ‘ale John S. esq. M. P. for the county 
a irham, and sister to the late Countess 
: uisburne, 


At Chath; , 
— Mrs. Barnaby, 64.---Mrs. 


a Canterbury, Mrs. Hayward, 39.---Mr. 
43. Lepine, 72.---Mrs. Ann Delmar, 58, 


a 


At Maidstone, Mr. Thos. Wolley.--Mary, 
relict of the Rev. Geo. Smith, rector of Pat- 
tenham, 67. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Married.] Thos. Thompson, esq. of New- 
castle, to Patience, widow of James Bury, 
esq. of Pendle. 

At Kochdaie, Mr, John Hopwood, to the 
daughter of the late James Pilling, esq.--- 
Mr. Thos. Fisher, to Miss F. Wrigley. 

Died} At Liverpool, Capt. John Hay, of 
the brig London, 28.-—Jos. Carter, M. D.--- 
Mr. Geo. Littler.---The relict of Dr. Jack~ 
son, of Tarvin, 59. 

At Healey, Margaret, wife of Mr. Thomas 
Healey. 

At Gawthorpe Hall, Rob. Shuttleworth, 
esq. 22. As a magistrate, the energies of 
his mind and body were highly conducive te 
the peace, order, and happiness of the coun- 
ty. Ile was chairman ot the bench at the 
Preston sessions, and should have been high 
sheriff this year, but declined on account of 
ill-health. By his lady,a daughter of Sir 
John Ma oribanks, bart. he has left only one 
child, a daughter. 

At Lancaster, Mr. John Barton. 

At Preston, Michael Bristow, esq. 91. 

At Manchester, Mr. Challender, 62.--- 
Mrs. Handford. 

At Middleton, Rev. Rob. Walker, 86. 

In Oldham Road, Mr. Thos. Tonge, 62. 

LE!ICESTERSHIREs 

Birth.} At Melton Mowbray, Lady Nor- 
man of a son. 

Married.| At Glenn Magna, Greene 
Hodgkin, esq. to Miss Clements. 

At Quorndon, Mr. D. Fowkes, to Miss 
Bostock. 

Mr. H. W. Wood, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of Rob. Henton, esq. of Hum- 
berstone. 

Died.] At Leicester, Henry, youngest som 
of John Edwards, esq.---Mr. Thos. Mercer, 
79.---Mr. Ayre.---Mrs. Heard, 73. 

At Keyham, Mr. Sam. Weodford. 

At Melton, Rich. Inett, esq. 61. 

At Melton-Mowbray, Mr. John Simp- 
son, 82. 

-At-Smeeton-Westerby, Mr. John Ban- 
bury, 43. 

At Cosby, the wife of Mr. Parkinson, 
surgeon. 

At Humberstone, Mrs. Paling. 

At Lutterworth, Mr. W. CHapman, 78. 

At Westcotes, near Leicester, Walter 
Ruding, esq. 70. 

At Earl Shelton, Mr. Hen. Wileman., 76. 
---The relict of Mr. Jos. Thorneloe, 94 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

A Saving Bank is about to be established 
at Brigg, under the patronage of Lord 
Yarborough. 

About 3 o’clock in the afternoon of Feb. 
20, a slight shock of an earthquake was feit 
at Coningsby, accompanied by a noise like 
the roaring of cannon ; similar phenomena 
occurred in the east end of Holderness. where 
the noise resembled that of horses runniar 
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away with a waggon. The concussion and 
noises were also heard at Kirton in Lindsey, 
where a meteor apparently about the size of 
acannon bail, witha streamer behind it, was 
sn at the same time moving in the air with 
sreat velocity. 

Married.) At Atsthorpe, Rev. T. Town- 
send, reetor of that parish, to Anne, third 
daughter of J. Milnes, esq. 

At Blyth, Mr. J. Owen, 
Bawtry, to Miss. Blythe, ot Carburton. 
Died.| At Gainsboro’, Mr. Ben. 

grave, 77.—--Mr. Arnold. 

At Colsterworth, Mr. Taylor, only sur- 
viving relative ot sir Isaac Newton. 

At Boston, Mr. Wim. Paine, 5).---Mr. 
Thos. Jewett, 52. 

\t Haldenby Park, John Gee, esq. 75. 

\t Horncastle, Mr. John Bray, 7°. 

At Wragby, Mrs. Arden, 54. 

At Moulion, Mrs. Zedekiah Sketcher, 30. 
~Afrs. Feartul, 72. 

At Stamtord, Thos. Harper, esq. 79 ; he 
served the ollice of Mayor of that cor- 
poration in 1802.-Mr. Wm. Haycock, 64. 

At Langton, the wife of Mr. G. H. Mack- 
inder, 48. 

At East Barkwith, Mr. Jos. Milton, 94. 

At West Ferry, Mrs. Sissons, 62. 

<t Market-Decping, Mr. David Bonner, 
6}, 

At Lincoln,the relictof Rev. Wm. Drake, 
vicur of Isleworth, 93.--Mr. Brewer. 

NORFOLK. 

Married.] John Patterson, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, to Ehzabeth, third daughter 
of Georze Lee, esq. of Dickleburgh. 

At Norwich, F. G. Bradshaw, esq. 5th dra- 
groon guards, to Mary Ann, only daughter 
ot Philip Weston, esq. 

At Brockdish, Rev. Thos. Randall Walne, 
of Wilby, Suftolk, to Elizabeth, eldest 
diughter of the late John Gimingham, esq. 
of Walworth. 

Dud.| At Cromer, Mr. Stephen Chap- 
man, 71.—Mrs. Mary Colman, 39, 

At Neatishead, Mrs. Dawson, 54. 

AtEast Dereham, Mr. Jam. Stringer, 57. 

At Long Stratton, Mr. Wm. Bensley, 74. 

At Wethersett, Mr. Rob. Kitton, 70. 

At Melford, Mr. ‘Thos Blunden, 46. 

At Great Witchingham, Mr. G. England, 
™), 

\t Brockdish Parsonage, Mr. W. Monck 
Gibbs, 82. 

At Harleston, Mr. S. Crisp, 72. 

At Norwich, Mr. Sam. Sudbury, 60.--- 
Mr. Chas. Selwyn Rann, 54.---Mr. Fras. 
Ray, 29.-——The wite of Mr. Edward Squire, 


Ho. 


Mar- 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Married.} At Daventry, Rich. Miles 
Wynne, esq. of Evarth House, Denbigh, to 
Sarah, eldest daughter of the late C. Wat- 
kins, esq. 
Died.} At Littk Houghton, Mr. Thos. 
Marriott, 81. 


\t Northampton, the relict of Mr. John 
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solicitor, of 


[ April l, 


Constable, 84.---Mrs. Toms, ©9.—-Mr. R 
Stringer, 68. 

At Norton, near Daventry, Mr Clark 
Howes. 

At Charlton, the widow of Rich. Gilkes, 
esq. ; 
At Kettering, Georgiana, only child of 
Rev. Geo. Anderson, of Cransley Vicarage, 
18, 

At Brixworth, Rev. Chas. Marshall, vieu: 
of that place, 73. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, 

Died.] At North Shields, Mr. Lise 
Dodds, 69.---Mrs. Mary Clark, 60.—-Mh, 
Arch. Grieves, 45,---Mrs, Sarah Canton, §7 
---The wife of Mr. Jobn Morrell. 32.—-Mrs. 
Isabella Umphrey, 90---Mrs. Jane Snowdon, 
34.---Mrs. Jane Macdonald, 101. 

At Hillhouse, parish of Walton, Mr. Ale: 
Jackson, sen. &3. 

At Whaulton, the relict of Rob. Horsley, 
esq. of Belam. 

At Newcastle, Mrs. Wannah Jackson, 6° 
Mrs. Isabella Jenkinson, 48.---The wile ¢ 
Mr. Thos. Wright, 52.---Mr. Benj. They 
---Mr. Brockett.---Mr. Edw. Kirkley, 97.~ 
Miss Dougias.--Mr. Wm. Ellison, 93. 
Mrs. Mary Moor, 93.---Mrs. Rylbe. 97. 

At Pandon Dean, Mr. Edward Kirke: 
97. ' 
At Drew Ridge, Mr. Wm. Hume Mer. 
due, 58. 7 

At Hexham, Jasper Gibson, esq, solicite 
52.---Mr. W. Russell, 30. 

At Blyth, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Et 
Watson. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Birth.] At Edwinstowe, the Hon. Air 
Boothby, of a son, 

Married} Wm. Hopkins, esq. of Eli 
Suffolk, to Ann, eldest daughter of the li 
Mr. Braithwaite, of Nottingham. 

At Nottingham, Mr. Wm. Dewick,® 
Miss Eliz. Weston, who is only 3 feet 2 ince 
high. , 

Died.} At Harworth, the relict of ® 
Rev. Hen. Downes, 92. - 

At Newark, Mrs. Hudson.---The wit 
Mr. Rich. Norton, sen.---The relict of Ti 
Hough, esq. 67.---Mrs. Bramwell. 94 
Mrs. Worrell, 45. 

At Nottingham, Mr. Thorpe, of the Cr 
Keys.---Mrs. King, 56.---Mr. John Da 
ip 

At Hoveringham, Mr. Benj. Blundell. 

At Rampton, Mr. Sam. Wheat, 9. 

At White Houses, Mr. Jeremiah Rog 
72. 

At Carlton, Mrs. Tinker, 87. 

At Worksop, Mr. Thompson, &4.~ 
John Cowling, 35.---Mr. T. Gratton, % 

At Ollerton, Mr. W. Coliey, 83. 

At Ratcliff-on-Trent, Mrs. KE. Parr, ” 

At Laneham, on the same morning: ' 
Wm. Cooling, and Sarah his wife, each 
77. Mr. C. had for some time bee 
much indisposed, that scarce the [2 
hope of bis recovery could be enter 


































































but Mrs. C. was apparently enjoying good 
noalth, even to the last moment, and whilst 
ate act of worshipping the Almighty, by 
se bed of her languishing husband, she was 
+rst summoned to obey the awful mandate 
ol death. 

OXFORDSHINE. 

The university of Oxford has it in con- 
mplation to adopt the method of lighting 
vilh gas. 

Died.) - At Charlton, Mrs. Susannah 
Thigys, 09. 

ai Cuddesdon, Mr. Wm. Weills, 65. 

At Henley, Mrs. Pitinan.---ln the poor- 
youse, Anthony Power, well known among 
‘ye booksellers and other tradesmen of Lon- 
Jon, Bath, Cheltenham, &c. 

At Woodstock, Mr. Morris, 76.---Mrs. 
Eliz. Bennet, 74. 

At Oxtord, Mr. John King, who had faith- 
(lily served the Junior Common Room of 
\ew College nearly 50 years, 62. 

RUTLAND, 


Fletcher, 73. 
At Uppingham, Mrs. Burrows. 
SHROPSHIRE. 
From the report of the Shrewsbury Sun- 
day School Union, it appears that nearly 
 |,500 children and adults derive the benefit 
of education from that association. 
The corporation of Bridgnorth, have sus- 


erain. 
4) We Married] At Church Stretton, Wm. 
| Hoverkam, esq. of Edge, to Mary, only 
daughter of Mr. Broome. 
inf At Wem, Chas, B. Alnatt, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, eldest son of Mr. Alderman A. 
» Ehzabeth, youngest daughter of the late 
Andrew Muller, esq. of Dublin. 
Died.} At Berwick house, Lady Cath. 
Francis Fielding, daughter of the late Vis- 










Denbigh. 

At Shrewsbury, Mr. John Prichard, sur- 
ton and apothecary,---The widow of Scar- 
ttt Lloyd, esq. of Fitz, 80. 

At Broseley, Mr. Hen. Husband. 

At Ludlow, Mr. Jobn Griffiths. . 

At Prees, Mrs. Martha Chidlow, 92 

ocr . Wyle Cop, Mr. Butler of the Nag’s 
a. At Dorrington, Mr. Thos. Jones, 52. 

At Edgeboid, Mr. Hughes, 9}. 
At Church-Stretton, Thos. Waring, esq. 
At Oswestry, Mrs. Cath. Hilditch, 62. 
SOMERSE TSHIRE 

Mr, Tovey, the contractor for the packets 
m Bristol to Irejand, intends to attach a 
Boat on Lieut. Thrackston’s construc- 
'o each packet as soon as they can be 
\ Ladies’ Bible Asseciation is about to be 
med at Taunten. 
Ir, Heaviside, the iutely elected M. C. of 
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Upper Rooms, Bath, has resigned his 
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Died.] At Barleythorpe, Mr. Sam., 


pended the taking of toll for all sorts of 


ount Fielding and sister to the Earl of 
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appointment at Leamington; a law of the 
former Rooms prohibiting his retaining a 
similar oflice elsewhere. 

Married.) At Bristol, John Winwood, 
esy. to Hannah, eldest daughter of J. W. 
tickets, esq. 

At Bath, G. Bicknell, esq. of London, 
to Ann Maria Biundeil, of the Lodge, near 
‘Tiverton.---Chas. Gordon Ashley, esq. to 
the Hon. Jane Newcomen, sister to Viscount 
Newcomen. 

At Wellington, Mr. Day, solicitor of Mil- 
verton, to Amelia, youngest daughter of the 
late Jas. Govett, esq. of Aldgate. | 

Died.] At Bath, H. Turner, esq.---Mr. 
C. R. Bolton.---Col. Thos. Hawkins.---Car- 
oline, wife of the Rev..G. Williams, rector of 
Wiverton, Norfolk and Poulshot, Wilts.--- 
Marianne, daughter of the late Col. Wat- 
son,---Mr. C. R Bolton. 

At Bedminster, Jas. Phillips, boatswain 
to Lord Nelson in the Victory at the battle 
of ‘Trafalgar, 47. | 

At Bristol, the Hon. Marg. Hely Hutch- 
inson, sister to the Earl of Donoughmore 
and Lord MWHutchinson.---Sarah, youngest 
daughter of B. Hopkinson, esq. of Blagdon.-- 
Mrs. Routh, 72.---The wife of Mr. Alder- 
man Page.---Mr. Edward Daniel, solicitor.-— 
Eliza, wife of Capt. E. J. Power.---Jane, 
wife of Capt. Alex. Leslie, 59.--Mrs. Eliz. 
Bendal. 

At Babingdon, Frances, wife of Chas. 
Knatchbull, esq. 53. 

At Ormond-Villa, Geo. Shew, esq. 75. 

At Stanton-Drew, Hannah, widow of 
Major Adam Price, 72. 

At Frome, Mrs. Porch, 62. 

At Wells, the relict of the Rev. Evan 
Davies, rector of Ilchester and vicar of 
Pilton. 

At Batheaston, Mrs. Harford, 93. 

At Bridgewater, Mr. John Chubb, 73. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

March 5th three men and three boys were 
dashed to pieces, by the breaking of the 
main chain at Priorsfield colliery near Lane 
End. 

Married | George Atwood, esq. eldest 


- son of Matthias A.-esq. of the Leasowes, to 


Mary, daughter of Thomas Kinnersley, esq. 
of Clouch Hail. 

At Womburn, Mr. Meredith, of Smester, 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Jas. Shaw 
Hellier, esq. of the Woodhouse. 

At Uttoxeter, Mr. Keates, of the firm of 
Porter, Garle, and Co. to the only daughter 
of Mr. Garie of the Red Lion. ; 

Died} At Leek, Mrs. Burton, 85. 

At Av.edale. Mr. Levi Parker, 67. 

At Lichfieid, Mr. Mansell, of the Old 
Crown Inn, 84. 

At Talk-on-the-Hill, the wife of Mr. Jas. 
Poulson. 

At Sheep House, near Leek, Miss Row- 
ley. 
vat Lane End, Mr. Chas. Harvey. 
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At Tamworth, Thos. Cooke, ésq. 

At Stoke-upoen-Trent, Mr. Thos. Daniel, 
7R, 

At Wolverhampton, Mr. Edw. Biddle, 
attorney.~-Mr. John Smith, 78.---Sarah, 
wife of Mr. John Crowley, 31.---Mrs. Al- 
len. 

At Stafford, Mr. Chas. Collins.---Mlr. Jos. 
Swift, 24.—Mr. Thos. Neville, 47. 


SUFFOLK. 

Ata public meeting of the inhabitants of 
Woodbridge, it was resolved to oppose the 
intended navigation from Diss to Bungay, as 
a measure hkely to injure materially the 
trade of that town. 

A Savings Bank has been established at 
Halesworth, for the Hundred of Blything. 

Married.} Mr. John Cutting, to Ann, 
only daughter of Capt. John Hill, of 
Ipswich. 

At Benacre, Capt. G. W. Manby, of 
Varmouth, to Sophia, daughter of Sir Thos. 
Gooch, bart. 

At Bury, Rev. T. Thompson, to Anne, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. M. Hayward, 
vicar of Lakenheath. 

Mr €. Woodward, of Scrowfield, to So- 
phia, daughter of L. Gowing, esq. of Brock- 
ford, 

Died} At Bungay, Major Jas. Clarke.--- 
iorina, wite of Mr. Currie, surgeon, 37. 
At Wymondham, Rev. Wm. Mitchell. 

At Bury, Mrs. Hoy, %7.---Mr. Chas. 
Kenyon, 00.---Mr. Jas. Bird. 

At Cavendish, Mr. Fenn, surgeon, 24. 

At Clare, Mrs. Stammers, 80. 

At Walsham, Mr. Abraham Ticker, 78. 

At Needham Market, Mrs. Claxton. 65. 

At Stowmarket, Mr. Thos. R. Fiske, 
solicitor, 42. 

At Thurston, Mrs. Mulley, 31. 

At Gt. Glemham, Mr. Rich. Bash, 60. 

At Melford, Mr. Thos. Blunden, 45. 

At Ashfield House, Thos. Norgate, M. D. 

At Woodbridge, Catherine, wife of John 
Couperthwaite, esq. 71, 

SURREY, 

Married| The Rev. Alexander Hous- 
toun, rector of Hartley, Hants, to Louisa, 
voungest daughter of the Rev. W. Elhs, of 
‘Thames Ditton and East Moulsey, Surrey. 

Died.} At Dulwich Common, Percival 
North, esq. 66. 

At Richmond, Henry, eldest son of Major 
Purves of the Ist, or Royal Dragoons.--- 
Diana, wite of W. Meymott, esq. 78. 

At Clapham, Wm. Holmes, esq. 

At Norbiton, J. Beale, esq. 

At Brixton, Marian, eldest daughter of S. 
Howard, esq. 

At Walworth, Jos. Towle, esq, 

At Camberwell, Dr. Andrew High, late 
deputy-inspector of the Hospitals at Ceylon. 

At Hampton-Lodge, near Farnham, 
Mary, wife of Beeston Long. esq. 

SUSSEX 


Married.} Trip of Up-‘Valtham, to 


Frances Martha, eldest daughter of Lewis 


Buckle, esq. of Mugats Ledge, 

Died] At Brighton, Rev. John Wheler 
brother of Sir Chas. W. bart, prebendary 
of Westminster. , 

At Lewes, W. Campion, esq. 80. 

At Yapton, Mrs. Mary Gibbs, 63. 

At Chichester, Mr. Joyce, 62.—-Mrg, J 
E. Bayley.---Mr. Leach. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.} At Bitmingham, Mr. Why, 
Mosedale, to Euphemia, daughter of Rick, 
Marriott, esq. of Spéndon Hall. 

At Alveston, William H. C. Plowden, 
ésq. of Devonshire-place, London, to Cath. 
erine, second daughter of Wilham Harding, 
esq. of Baraset. 

At Barby, Mr. Sam. Arnsby, of Fishwf, 
near Boston, to Elizabeth, only daughter of 
Rich. Lord, esq. 

Died.] At Birmingham, thé relict of Mr, 
Rich. Dicken.---Mrs. Rothwell, 65. 

At Dervitend, Mr. Thos. Astley, 54. 

At Islington, Mr. Hen. Dixon, 71. 

At Cherington, Mr. Hen. Baker, 79. 

At King’s Heath, Mr. John Payten, 22. 

At Warwick, Mrs. Barnet.---The widow 
of Mr. Tho. Watchorn, 79. 

At Coventry, Mrs. Matta Evaris, 34. 

At Eathotpe, Rev. Win. Williams. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Married | At Kendal, Mr. Wardell, at- 
torney, of Liverpool, to Miss Hodgson, 
daughter of the late Alderman H: 

Died.}] At Appleby, Mr. Jos. Howe, 40. 

At Kendal, Mr. Jon. Butler. 

At Sleagill, Mrs. Dobson, 26. 

WILTSHIRE, 

Married.} Jos. Grace Smith, esq. bar- 
tister at law, of Bristol, to Hannah, young- 
est daughter of Benj. Webbe Anstie, és, 
of Devizes. 

Mr. Reeves, of Draycot Cerne, to Ann, 
only daughter of the late Wm. Beaven, esq, 
of Melksham. 

At Devizes, the Rev. Bowen Thickins, 
to Rebecca, eldest daughter of Sam. Taylor, 
esq. 
Died.J At Ogbourn St. George, Mr 
John Canning, jun. 

At Allerton Grove, Miss Pill. 

At Devizes, Louisa, wité of Mr. Jas. Gray, 


jun. 


At Whichbury, Mrs. Selfe, 86. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.) At Madresfield, Sir C Hiarles 
Egleton Kent, bart. to Lady Sophia Lygon, 
sister to the Earl of Beauchamp. 

At Upton-upon-Severn, Mr. Goodma?, 
surgeon, to Mrs. Sheward. 

Died.] At Worcester, Elizabeth, deagh- 
ter of the late Bate Richards ésq. of py? 
bridge.-—The eldest son of the Dedn ° 
Worcester.---Mrs. Darice, 60.---Mrs. Jers 

At Park Farm, near Kempsey; Mr. 
Hobbs, 72. 

At Perstioré, the wifé of John Hunter. 
esq. 409. 
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At Ishmere, Mr John Pratt, 92. 

At Tarrington, Mr. Jos. White, 73. 

At Fladbury, Mrs. Davis, 73. 

YORKSUIRE. 

Birth.] Feb 19, the wife of Wm. Smith, 

rter to Messrs. Burnell and Mallorie, of 
Leeds, of two boys, and on the day following 
of another male child, which are since dead. 
The mother is in a fair way ofdoing well. 

Married.] Mr. David Smithwaite of Wake- 
geld, to Susey, fourth daughter of Sagar 
Veevers, esq. of Coal Clough, near Burnley. 

At Malton, Lieut. Robinson, of the ma- 
tines, to Mary, daughter of Mr. Robinson. 

At Huddersfield, E. Stead, esq. to the wi- 
dow of W. Wrigglesworth, esq. 

At Leeds, Mr. John Upton, solicitor, to 
Catherine, third daughter of the late Sam. 

e, esq. 
.; <i Capt. Monkman, to the 
daughter of Mr. Wm. Boyle, of Hull. 

Died.) At Goddard Hall, Philip Smelter, 
esq. 92. 

“ht Thorp Arch, Catherine, daughter of 
the Rev. John Peers. 

At Sheriff Hutton, the wife of the Rev. T. 
Tate, 55. 

At Haldenby Park, John Gee, esq. 75. 

WALES. 

Married.]} Capt. Chas. Jones, R. N. to 
Anne, daughter of the late Rev. Hen. New- 
combe, vicar of Gresford. 

At Pentraeth, the Rev. Owen G. Wil- 
liams, perpetual curate of Liangwyllog, to 
Miss Owen, of Rhiwlas. 

Died.) At Berriew, Montgomery, Rich. 
Booth, 107. . 

At Haverfordwest, Mrs. Rees, wife of 
Rich, R. esq. 26. 

At Carnarvon, the Rev. John Griffiths, 
nearly 40 years a minister in the Independent 
connexion, 65. 

At Pentraeth, Anglesea, Owen Thomas, 
81; and fen days afterwards his son, Wm. 
Thomas, of Wigan, Lancashire, aged 51, 
who had by the same wife, who survives 
him, fourteen male children born alive, at 


ten successive births, seven of whom were 
born in the space of three years, viz. three 
at one birth, and twice twins. 

SCOTLAND. 

Birth.] At Edinburgh, Lady Ogilvy, of a 
daughter. 

Marrted.} At Caldwell, Ayrshire, Lieut.- 
gen. the Hon. Sir Charles Colville, to Jane, 
eldest daughter of Wm. Muir, esq. 

Died.| At Crinan, Janet Malley, 108. 

At Glenforsa, Island of Mull, Lachlan 
Macquarie, 104. 

At Wilton Burn, near Hawick, Rox- 
burghshire, Mr. James Hart, farmer, com- 
monly called “ Hart of Harts,” 65. When 
25 years of age, he stood 6 feet 3 inches high, 
weighed 38 stone, and was allowed to be the 
strongest man in Scotland since the days of 
the renowned Wallace. 

IRELAND, 

Married.] At Dublin, Hen. Rob. Carden, 
esq. son of Sir John Craven C. bart. to 
Louisa, only daughter of Fredk. Thompson, 
esq. of Merrion-syuare.---Randall M‘Don- 
nell, esq. of Molesworth-street, to Miss 
Wallace.---Rev. Conolly Coane, to Alicia, 
eldest daughter of Henry Chas. Sirr, esq. 

Died.| In Dublin, Sir Chas. Ormsby.--- 
Thomas Pleasants, esq. the benevolent 
founder of the Stove Tenter House, in 
Dublin. He has bequeathed to the different 
charitable institutions of that city legacies 
amounting to 60,000). 

BRITISH COLONIES. 

Married.| At Bombay, the Rev. George 
Barnes, Archdeacon of Bombay, to Harriet 
Penelope, fourth daughter of the late James 
Rivett Carnac, esq. formerly Member of 
Council at that Presidency. 

Died.| Capt. Henry Fitz-Clarence, aide- 
de-camp to the Marquis of Hastings, second 
son of the Duke of Clarence and Mrs. 
Jordan, 21. He was a young man of 
uncommon energy of character, and was 
about to return to England to be employed 
in the diplomatic line for which he was well 
qualified. 
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Mr. T. Yeates, will shortly publish 
‘idian Church History, or notices rela- 
we to the first planting of the gospel ia 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and India; com- 
piled chiefly from the Syrian Chronicles, 
with an accurate relation of the first 

Ciristian Missions in China. The 
work will develope some interesting 
acts hitherto unknown to the ecclesias- 
Ucal historians of Europe. 

Asmall pocket volume under the title 
% the London Guide 1s in the press. Ie 
ales to the police of the metropolis; 
Hore particularly to the means made use 
ot by knaves of every degree to cheat the 

New Montuty Mac.—No. 51. 


unwary, to rob and (perhaps) murder the 
unprotected, and to make a pfey of the 
unsuspecting ; including salutary advice 
how to avoid the numerous dangers that 
surround us, and instructions in what 
manner to ward off or detect the at- 
tempts of every kind of villains that prey 
upon society. This work is compiled 
from the verbal communications, as well 
as police examinations, of the actors in 
the scenes described, interspersed with 
150 cases. 

Mr. S. F. Gray, Apothecary and 
Teacher of Botany and Materia Medica, 
has in the press and nearly ready a work 

Vout. IX. 20 
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intended to serve as a Supplement to the 
several Pharmacopa@ase 

Mr. l.uke Howarp will shortly pub- 
lisk in two volumes a work entitled, 
“© The Climate of London deduced from 
Meteorological Observations made at 
different places in the neighbourhood of 
the Metropolis.” 

The Editor of the Commercial Dic- 
tionary has nearly completed in an 8vo, 
voluine, The Commerce of the World ; 
containing a Geographical Description 
of the Principal Cities and Seaport 
‘Towns, with their Weights, Measures, 
and Monies, reduced to the English 
standard; the courses of exchange, and 
the operation thereot; the imports and 
exports of the principal places, their 
duties and drawbacks; with pro-forma 
invoices and sales from real transac- 
tions of business. 

Anaya’s Treatise on the Living Lan- 
guages; containing in a small compass, 
the necessary rules for acquiring a know- 
ledge of them, particularly of the Italian 
and Spanish; with a Treatise on the 
dificulues of the Italian and Spanish 
Poetry, is nearly ready tor publication. 

Shortly wall be published in a duode- 
cimo volume, An Essay on Spanish Li- 
terature; containing its history from the 
commencement in the tweltth century, 
to the present time; with an account of 
the best writers in their several deparc- 
ments, and some critical remarks; fol- 
lowed by a history of the Spanish Drama, 
and Specimens of the Writers of the dif- 
ferent ages. 

The publication of the “ Regent's 
Edition” of the Latin Classics (some- 
what retarded, of late, by the aspect of 
the times) will henceforth be prosecuted 
with vigor, industry, and perseverance. 
Livy aod Sallust are vow in the press, 
under the editorial inspection of Dr. J. 
Ca REY, to whom the public are already 
indebted tor the Horace, Catullus, Ti- 
dullus, Propertius, Martial, Cesar, Ta- 
cttus, and the second edition of the 
Virgil, with the Opuscula, recently pub- 
lished. 

Dr. Carty has likewise in the press 
the “ Eton Latin Prosody illustrated,” 
with English Explanations of the Rules, 
aud copious Examples from the Latina 
Poets, 

Mr. Courats, whose improvements in 
the treatment of Diseases of the Ear 
have of late occupied much attention, 
hasin the press his Introductory Lec- 
ture tu lus Course on the Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Diseases of that Organ, 
as delivered at the Royal Dispensary. 


[Apnil ], 


Mr. J. Cu. Tarver, Master of the 
French and Italian Languages, at the 
Macclesfield Free-schoul, will speedily 
publish, in one volume, octavo, Un Dic. 
tionnaire des Verbes Francais, indigquan; 
leurs differens regimens. 

Mrs. B. Hooper has nearly ready fo, 
publication a Poem occasioned by the 
cessation of Public Mourning for her 
Royal Highness Princess Charlotte Ay. 
gusta; together with Sonnets and othe; 
Productions. 

Early in April will appear a Topogra. 
phical and Panoramic Survey of the 
Campagna di Roma, with references to 
Geology, History, and Antiquities; jl. 
lustrated by a Topographical Plan onan 
extended scale, and Panoramic Views 
referring to the Plan, by F. Cuas, I. 
SickLer, member of the Academy of 
Antiquities at Rome. 

An English translation of the History 
and Process of Lithography, or the Art 
of Printing Designs from Stone, by the 
inventor Mr. Artois SENNEFELDER, of 
Munich, illustrated with a Series of Spe. 
cimens of Lithographic Art, is in prepa- 
ration. 

Mr. Kenpaci will immediately pub. 
list his long promised proposal for the 
establishment of Free-Drawing Schools, 
for preparing youth of both sexes for the 
mechanic, and other ordinary employ- 
ments. 

Anti-Dueller, a Treatise in which is 
discussed the lawfulness and unlawful- 
ness of single combats, which first ap- 
peared in 1632, is reprinting. 

Early in April will be published in 8vo, 
A Ready Reply to an Irish Enquiry, or 
a Convinemg and Conclusive Refutation 
of Calvinism; to which is subjoined 
leropaideia, or the true Method of teach 
ing the Clergy of the established Church, 
being a wholesome theological Cathartic 
to purge the Church of the Predestinarian 
Pestilence ; by a Clergyman of the es 
tablished Church, . 

The Rev. T. F. Disprn is preparinz 
for publication by subscription in two 
unperial 8vo. volumes,Ades Althorpiane, 
or a Descriptive Catalogue of the Pic 
tures, aud a portion of the Library in the 
ancestral residence of Earl Spencer @ 
Altlorp. The work will be embellished 
with engravings by artists of the fist 
eminence, and there will be 150 copies 
less than of the Bibliographical Dect 
meron. Both the copper-plates and 
wood-cuts will be destroyed on the pub- 
lication of the work. 

Mr. W. Harcrove has nearly ready 4 
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new History and Description of York in 
wo BVO. volumes, comprising the valu- 
able part of Drake’s Eboracum, and 
much new matter fron authentic docu- 
Te ennane O’Rercvy, who last year 
yndertook a voyage to Davis’s Straits, as 
wrveon on board a whaler, for the ex- 
ress purpose of scientific pursuits, will 
spedily publish Observations of Green- 
land, the adjacent Seas, and the N. W. 
Passage to the Pacific Ocean, illustrated 
by numerous engravings, in a 4to volume. 

ASelection from the Writings in prose 
and verse of the late Mr. Justice Har- 
pincé, many of them never before print- 
ed, is in preparation. “i 

Mr.W. H. Curran, of the Irish bar, is 
engaged upon a full and authentic Life 
of his father, the late Rt. Hon. J. P. 
CURRAN. 

Mr. Antuur Ccerrrorp will publish 
ina few days, Collectanea Cliffordiana, 
in three parts, containing anecdotes of 
illustrious persons of the name of Clif- 
ford; historical and genealogical notices 
respecting the origin and antiquity of the 

liford family; and Clifford, a tragedy. 

Atthe same time with the preceding 
will appear, A Historical and Topogra- 
phical Description of the Parish of Tixall, 
Staffordshire, and of the most remarkable 
places in the neighbourhood, by Sir 
Taos, Cc1rronp, bart.and ARTHURCLIF- 
rorD, esq. It will be embellished with 
five engravings, three of which are por- 
waits from original paintings. This and 
the work mentioned in the preceding pa- 
rograph, have, we are told, been printed 
in Paris ! 

Dr, Maccuxttocnu, President of the 
Geological Society, has prepared for the 
press, a work on the Geognosy of the 
Hebrides, particularly the outer range of 
those interesting islands. 

Dr. Jamieson is preparing an Abridg- 
ment of his Etymological Dictionary of 
the Scotish Language. 

Antonia, a Tale, with other Poems, 
chiefly written in Malta, during the plague 
in that Island, will shortly appear. 

The Ladies’ Encyclopadia, being an in- 
troduction to those branches of science 
essential in the education of temales, will 
speedily be published in one vol. 12mo. 

In May will appear the first number, 
(0 be continued monthly, of an Eccle- 
‘astical Biography, containing the Lives 
of Christ, the Apostles, Fathers, Martyrs, 
Founders of Sects, &c. arranged chrono- 
‘ogically, soas to form a connected bhis- 
‘ory of the Christian church, 

_ the Question, or who is Anna? a novel, 
*y Miss Croker, will shortly appear. 





Dr. Sprer will soon publish, in a small 
volume, General Views relative to the 
Stomach, its fabric, functions, &c. 

Dr. Jones, of Landybie and Chingford, 
has in the press a new Translation of the 
Gospels from the Greek into Welsh. He 
states, that the received version was exe- 
cuted by men but little acquainted with 
Greek, and not at all with the Syriac; and 
he submits his intended publication to 
the serious perusal of his countrymen on 
these pretensions—that it is the only 
honest version of the Gospels ever pre- 
pared by an individual hand, and the 
only instance in which the Scriptures 
have met with the fair and liberal inter- 
pretation commonly given to other writ- 
ings. 

A poem, entitled The Recluse of the 
Pyrennees, will shortly appear. 

An Essay willspeedily be published, on 
the best Means of spreading Divine Truth 
in the numerous unenlightened Villages 
of Great Britain, including Itinerant 
Preaching, Sunday Schools, and Bible 
and Tract Societies. | 

A new journal is announced as being 
in preparation, with the title of The Me- 
dico-Chirurgical Reporter. It will be 
divested of all extraneous matter, and 
contain the spirit of every thing new or 
useful in the medical and philosophical 
publications of the day. 

In April will appear the first number 
of Italian Scenery, or Views of the most 
Remarkable, Celebrated, or Admired 
Points of Italy, engraved by Mr.CuarRLes 
Heatu, from Drawings taken in 1817 by 
E. F. Batty. 

The Exile of Scotland, a Tale, and the 
Adventures of Edward Wortley, in three 
volumes, by Witttam Worrtey, will 
shortly appear. 

Mr. inst, the author of the ad- 
mired tragedy of Fazio, has a poem en- 
titled- The Lord of the Bright City, near- 
ly ready for publication. 

Mr. Britton is preparing a Chronolo- 


gical Illustration of the Ancient Archi- ° 


tecture of Great Britain, intended to 
form a Supplement to the Architectural 
Antiquities, though it will constitute aa 
independent work. : 

Dr. Ropert ANDERSON is editing the 
Sugar-Cane and other Poems by the late 
Dr. GranGer, with some Account of 
his Life and Literary pursuits. 

Poems, Latin, Greek, and English, 
with an Account of the Administration of 
Government in England during the King’s 
Minority, by NicHotas HaRDINGE, esq. 
collected by his son, Grorce Harpince, 
esq. will soon appear, in an 8vo, volume. 
Mr. W. Pysvs will soon publish, The 
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Amusing Companion, containing philo- 
sophical amusements and entertaining re- 
creations for young persons. 

An English translation of Count Ay- 
preossy’s Voyage a l’Embouchure de la 
Mer Noire, is preparing in an 8vo, vo- 
lume, with maps and plates. 

Mrs. Taytor, of Ongar, has in the 
press a work on the Reciprocal Duties of 
Parents and Children. 

Mrs. Ricnarpson is translating from 
the French the tale of Eugenie et Ma- 
tilde, by Mad. de Sousaz. 

A new romance by Mrs. Isaacs, will 
appeur early in May. 

Dr. A. Brown, Professor of Rhetoric 
in the University of Edinburgh, who was 
some time resident in America, and be- 
came possessed of numerous valuable do- 
cuments in regard to the history of North 
America, has for many years devoted his 
leisure hours almost exclusively to the 
composition of a great work on the Phy- 
sical, Moral, and Political History of 
America, which is nearly ready for the 
press, 

Mr. Wa. Carey has collected mate- 
rials for a Life of the late unfortunate en- 
graver, JAMES SUMMERFIELD, a pupil of 


eee 


[April }, 


Bartolozzi, with Critical Observations op, 
his works. 

Mr. Carey is also preparing for the 
press, a Biographical Sketch of B. R, 
Hayvon, esq. the historical painter, with 
a Critical Review of his Paintings, and 
some notice of his Essays in the public 
journals, 

Lieut. Enwarp Cuapre tt, R.N, will 
speedily publisha Narrative ofa Voyage 
to Newfoundland and the Coast of La. 
brador, illustrated with a map and en. 
vravings. 

The Rev. GeorGe YouneG and Mr, J, 
Birp, of Whitby, are preparing for pub- 
lication by subscription, in a 4to. volume, 
A Geological Survey of the Yorkshire 
Coast, illustrated with a Mineralogical 
Map of the district, and numerous ep 
graved sections of the strata, 

The tenth and last portion of the Rey, 
Mr. Topo’s improved edition of Johnson's 
English Dictionary will appear in the 
month of April. . 

Early in April will be published, The 
Beauties of Sincerity, or Selections from 
various printed Sermons delivered from 
the the pulpit upon the death of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, selected by 
Mr. Roxers Hotsu. 








BANKRUPTS 
FROM FEBRUARY 22, TO MARCH 23, 1818, INCLUSIVE. 


Where the address of the Solicitor is not mentioned, he must be understood to reside at the 
same place asthe bankrupt. The Solicitors’ names are between parentheses. 


AGUILAR J. Devonshire sq. broker (Scott & 
Son, St. Mildred’s ct. 

Allen M. Gayle, dealer (Willis & Co. Warnford ct. 

Allport E. Birmingham, silver-plater (Spurrier & 
Ingleby 

Almond R. Dartmouth, grocer (White & Son, 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Bassett M. Greenwich, boot maker (Parker 

Bates E. Greetiand, manufacturer (Becket, No- 
ble street. 

Baycott R, jun. Newport, butcher (Baxter & 
Bowker, Furnival’s lon 

Brain W. Snodland, miller (Constable, Symond’s Inn 

Brooke J. & G. Bowstead, Liverpool, brewers 
(Crump & Lodge 

Brougha!l R. Shrewsbury, grocer (Maddock & Co. 

Brown If. Ruddington, butcher (Hurd & John- 
son, Temple 

Byro G. He. Bush-la. wine-merchant (Mayhew & 
Price, Chancery lane 

Cohen J. Manchester, hat maker (Cunliffe & Kay 

Collms J. Gosport, grocer (Bourdillon & Hewitt, 
Bread st. 

Constantive J. Crook & Co, flax spinners (Lewes 
& Cowburn, Temple 

Cook J. Liverpool, merchant (Clarke & Co. Chan- 
cery lane 

Cotsford W. F. Upper Ciaptou, plumber (Orrell, 
Wiasley st. 

Cowall B. B. Shoreditch, oilman (Linds+ y, South- 
wark. 

Cracklow C. T. Southwark, marble merchant 
(Castile, Cursitor st. 

Curme G. & T. Brighton. linen-drapers (Bourdil- 

lon & Hewitt, Bread st. 
ancey N. Bristol, hwen draper (Clarke 


TY 


Davies J. Llansaintfraid, spirit dealer (Bird, Li 
verpool, 

Davies T. jun. Chorlton, furiner (Chester, Staple Inn 

Dawson T. & J, Reith, drapers (Milne & Parry, 
Temple. 

Earle J. Winchester, druggist (Emly, Temple 

Feles [. Southwark, tellmonger (Bull, Holles st. 

Evans D. Liverpool, grocer (Lace & Co. 

Gates S, Steyning, wine merchant (Lewis, Crutch 
ed Friars 

Gibbs G. Swanmore, potter (Gude, Gray's Inn 

Gifford J. Frome, coal merchant (Little, Bath 

Gilkes W. juu. Aldersgate st. cooper (Bourdillon 
& [lewitt, Broad st. 

Gwillym A. L. Gt. Bath st. grocer (Amory & 
Coles, Lothbury 

Hall A. Drayton, dealer (Anstice & Wright, 
Temple 

Harvey R. Oxford st. grocer (Gatty & Haddon, 
Angel ct. 

Hawkins J. Huddersfield, butcher (Browne 

Thi J. Bradwell, baker (Harrison, Tideswell 

Hinde J. Liverpool, ecrivener (Leece 

Holmes J. Birmingham. dealer in earthenware 
(Berridge, Hatton Garden 

Hopkins W. Aldersgate st. cooper (Bourdillon 
& Hewitt, Bread st. 

Houlding J. Liverpool. cotton broker (Bird 

Howie J, Liverpool, grocer (Radcliffe 

Hlowkins J. Pennyfields & Co. builders (Michell, 
Union ct. 

Ilughes H. Liverpool. joiner (Murrow 

James R. Bristol, cabinet maker (Hare & Winwood 

Jeukins J. Dudley, mercer (Bousfield, Bouverie-st 

Joseph J. Ratcliff-highway, slopseller (Poole 
Adam's court 
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eoph S. & W. Ifughes, Winchester st. merchants 

(Clarke & Co. Chancery la. 

ing J. Swaffham, farmer (Barbor, Fetter la. 

atcha 4 C. Bristol, scrivener (Smith 

Lloyd B Lianasa, clerk (Milne & Parry, Temple 

Lord ], Manchester, tobacconist (Harvey & Ben- 

~ pl, St. Helen’s pl. 

yarsden WN. Manchester, corn dealer (Hadfie'd 

yurshall J. Gt. Grimsby, corn merchant (Burton, 

Weldon 

yecer J. Graystonely, lime burner (Hurd & 

~ Johnson, Femple 

Youe G. Liverpool, merchant. (Crump & Lodge 

Yor J. Armitage, victualler (Platts, Castle str. 

\ytt T. Manchester, cotton manufact. (Atkinson 

Parker {]. Shefheld, merchant (Burbeay 

pur JV Liverpool, merchant (Swinden 

oatterson C. Great Sutton st. woollen-factor 
(Noy & Hardstone, Bell ct. 

teher J. Backroad, bricklayer (West, Red Lion.st. 

pimner T Brailsford, innkeeper (full, Chiswell-st. 

Pollitt C. Manchester, grocer (Law 

porter J. Wrington, nurseryman (Dyne & Son, 
Lincoln’s [nu fields 

Powell J. Presteign, farmer (Meredith, New sq. 

Procter W. Kettleshulme, calico-printer (Ellis, 
Chancery la. 

Proctor G. & W. Birmingham, optictans (Whateley 
& Son 

Pugh J. Merioneth, farmer (Blackstock & Bunce, 
Temple 

Radcliffe J. Chesterfield, surgeon (Hurd & John- 
son, Temple 

Ready $. Southampton, dealer (Hicks & Brack- 
enridge, Bartiett’s-buildings 

Rennison T. St. Paul, tavern keeper (King, Ser. 


Ridler J, Worcester, dealer (Hill 

Rouse W.Wool wich, victualler (Faulkner,Southwark. 

Rycroft J. Idle, cloth-manufacturer (Iévans, Hat. 
ton Garden . 

Sanders D. Stafford, law-stationer (Bishop & 
Barker, Token-house-yard 

Scott R. Liverpool, merchant (Crawder & Co. 
Frederick’s place ; 

Smith R. Gorton, warehousemaf (Milne & Parry, 
Temple 

Smith W. & P. F. Papillon, Merton, dyers (Barnes, 
Copthall court 

Soutten E. Fox & Knot-yard, dealer (Deykes, 
Thavies Tun 

Stubbs J. Long Acre, coach plater (Hill, Fleet st. 

Sunderland S. & A. Barnoldswick, corn dealer. 
(Stocker & Co. Furnival’s Inn 

Tapscott W. Plymouth, victualler (Bozon & Tink 

Tengat G. Manchester, currier (Siiith 

Vose J. Hardshaw, ironmonger (Laigh & Co. New 
Bridge str. 

Walker T. & H. P. Parry, Bristol, ironmongers 
(Cooke 

Walthew M. Liverpool, grocer (Woung & Hughes, 
St. Mildred’s court : 

Walton W. Evesham, barge owner (Hurd &- Johu- 
son, Temple 

Ware W. H. Bowst. music seer (Smith, Bed- 
ford-row 

Wilks J. Finsbury sq. merchant (Tomlinson & 
Co, Copthail ct. 

Wilson J. & J. Shrewsbury, drapers (Clarke & 
Co. Chancery Ia, 

Wood J. Manchester, broker (Halstead & Co. 

Wright W. Bristol, vender of medicines (Smith 


jeant’s Tnu 


Abrahams M. Duke-st. April 7 
daams W, & J. Edwards, Cum- 
berland st March 21 
Allen B. Bedford, Apr. 6 
Allwright S. Shoreditch, Apr. 4 
Anuett R, Fence, Apr. 21 
Ausell T. White Horse yd. Ap. 4 
Arkwright J Liverpool, Mar. 18 
Barchaid E Fenchurch st.Mar.28 
Baker S. Norwich, Apr. 15 
Ba tesbe J. Lowes Shadwell,Ap.7 
baylis G Stapleton, Mar, 27 
vee J. Newport, April 17 
Bell N. Boreham Park, Apr. 11 
Feunett T. Deddington, Apr. 13 
“erthon P_ Cross st. Apr. 18 
Bigland G. Bigland, Apr. 4 
Bion T, & D, Upholland, 
Apr. g 
Piaioa J. Edward st. Mar. 28 
Bishop §. Colchester, Apr. 4 
Bland I. Fen et. Apr. 4 
bourdman §, & R. Liverpool, 
April 15 
Booth W. Hall bridge, Mar. 21 
“oath W. Hauley, Apr. 7 
bradley M. Huddersfield, Ap. 14 
“4uscombe W. jun. Plymouth, 
Apr. 4 
Srewer W, Cirencester, Apr. 16 
‘nde Hi & T. Patterson, Li- 
_ Yerpool, Apr. 15 
. “weil W, & R. Brewster, New- 
> Seupon-Tyne, Mar. 28 
. Glamford Briggs, 
own ?. Chorley, April § 
: peat W. Temple, May 2 
eo J. sen, & jun. Red Lion-ct. 
April ¢ 


ner J, inn, 2 
J. jun, Liverpool, Apr. 16 


Wright W. N. Stapleford Abbott, farmer (Evitt & 


Rixon, Haydonesq. 


_— 








DIVIDENDS. 
Chamberlain W. Watling-street, 
Apr. 1 
Chambers J. Sheffield, Apr. 10 
Chesney H. Holborn, Apr. 11 
Clark R. St. Mary-hill, Mar. 31 
Clough R. & Co, Denbigh, 
Apr. 10 
Coles A. Portland st. Apr. 4 
Coles J. West Smithfield, Apr. 4 
Collett J. Bishopsgate st. Apr.18 
Cooke H. & D. Priace, Coleman 
str. Mar. 28 
Cooper T. Wormwemd st. Apr. 4 
Coulson W. Helstone, Apr. 25 
Cowen G.Gt. Pres cot st. Mar. 21 
Cuff A. Barking, .Apr. 7 
Daniell H. Greck st. Apr. 21 
Darwin J. & TI. W bite, Clement's 
ct. Mar, 2l 
Davies J. Shoreditch, May 19 
Davies J. Canter'pury, Api. 18 
Davis D. P. Bloomsbury square, 
March 17 
Dawson A. Bath, Mar. 26 
Demezy N. H artley Wintney, 
Apr. 16 
Dent T. Carlis! e, Apr. 0 
Dickinson R. & J. St. Johu st. 
Mar. ¢1 
Dodmau M. T! 1ernham, Apr. 8 
Dowthwaite J., flaidstone, Ap. 4 
Du Bois G. L andon Wall, Ma-17 
Dunn W. Ho: tton, Mar 17 
Dwyer G. Ch ange-alley, Mar. 28 
Elgar W. Ma’ dstone, Apr.7 
Eimitt W. Pet x rborough, Mar.24 
Fardon J.. Ne. # Woodstock, Ap.13 
Featherstonh gugh J. St. Mary-ct- 
hill, May 23 
Ffitch G. Chelmsford, April 
Foster §. I ejicester, Api. i7 


Foster W. T.eicester, Apr. 17 

Garner J. gen. Chester, Apr. 16 

Gay J. Giglington, Mar. 26 

Goodchild J. sen. & Co. Bishop- 
Weermouth, Apr. 13 

Gore S VY. Bishopsgate st. Ap.1% 

Goundry W. Lower Shadwell, 
Apr.5 

Gratton J. & J. Allerton st.Ap.1i 

Griffin J. Little Ryder st. Ma. 25. 

Hall, R. & Co, Sutton, Apr. 10 

Hall T. jun. Evesham, Apr. 11 

Hamilton W. & M. Agar, Riches 
ct. Apr. 11 

flammond G, Maunby, Apr.7 


Hancock J. & T. Sheldon, Bur- 


slem, Apr.7 
Hayne J. Exeter, Mar. 26 
Hayward B. D. Plymouth, Apr.6 
Hearn T. Clement’s la. Apr, 21 
Herbert J. George st. Mar. 17 
Herring T. Huddersfield, Apr. 6 
Hesse G. Commercial Sale-rooms, 
Mar. 31 n 
Hester J. Rochester-rd. Mar. 3L 
Hiscock E. Abingdon, Apr. 11 
Hoole S. Sheifield, Apr. 6 
Hopkinson M. Nottingham,Ap.12 
Iiorn W. Queen st. Apr. 14 
Howard M. Cateatonst. Apr.¢L 
Iiudson J. H. & J. Newcastile- 
upou-Tyne, Mar. 28 
Humphryes I. Cheitenham pi. 
Marci 20 
Jackson T. Watth-upon-Dearne, 
idar. 27 
Janes EL. Bristol, Mar. 28 
Jameson J. & J. Willis, Queen-st. 
Rar. £4 
Jarman A, Tything of Sheet, 
Apr. 6 
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Jenkins T. Judd st. Mar. 1% 
Johnson C. South Shields, Apr.7 
Johnsou J. Whittlesey, Apr. 3 
Johnson S. Wood st. Apr. 4 
Jones J. & Co. Bucklersbury, 
March 21 
Jones T. Liverpool, Apr. 14 
Jones T, Abeigavenny, Apr. 17 
Kennion J. sen. Nicholasla. Ap 7 
Knott J. & W. Smith, Duke st. 
April 18 
Lacy J. Whitby, Mar. 31 
Lane W. Hitchin, Marci 21 
Lansdell J. jun. Bexhill, Apr. 14 
Latham J. Birtningham, Apr. 14 
Laycock T. & J. Bradford, May 9 
Lean J. U1. CityChambers, Mar. 17 
Leany T. Maidstone, Apr. 7 
Livock J. sen, & jun. Lowestoft, 
Apr. 2 
Lioyd Rh. W. Chester, Apr. 14 
Love ©, Old Bona st. Apr. 7 
Macbean W. Mitre court, Apr. 4 
Mackintosh E. Haymarket, Mar. 
31 
Matthews J. Harefield, Apr. 4 
Mayne FE. G. Shadwell, Apr. 7 
Middleton E. & T. Dyson, Be. 
vesley, Mar. 2 
Mochett J St. Peter the Aposle, 
Apr. 33 
Moorsoin G. Westoe, Apr. 11 
Morgan D. Neath, May ¢ 
Morley J. Liverpool, Mar. 24 
Morville G. Lancaster, Apr. 14 
Munton J. Redcross st. Apr. It 
Nias T. Old Broad st. Mar. 7 
Noble G. Ely piace, March 28 
Parker T. Bristol, Match 21 
Parsons J. Harwich, Apr, 11 


AKERS J. Charlesst. Mar 21 

Arrowsmith W. Stoke, April 4 

Becket W. P. Wakefield, Ap. 11 

Be!! J. Newcastle-upen - Tyne, 
Mar. 17 

Bleads J. Chester, Mar.17 

Bray J. S. Coieman st. buildings, 
Mar 17. 

Bray W. Coleman st. buildings, 
Mar. 17 

Card S. jun. Mere, Mar. 24 

Clarke J] Warwick, Mar. 21 

Collyer R. Cheltenham, Mar. 28 

Cooke B. Patricroft, Apr. 4 

Cowell W. jun. Wigan, Apr. 4 

Dodd IV, Stanhope, Apr. 4 

Doswell J Winchester, Apr. 7 

Duck D. Whitby, March. ¢8 

Elliott J. Bath st. Apr. + 

Elliott J. Bristol, Apr. 11 

Evans I] Cheapside, Mar. 17 

Favene G. Copthall ct. Mar. 17 

Freebody , i ie Mary, Mir. 28 

Freuch A.B OidSouth Sea Louse, 
March ?1 

Gormersall J. Wuddersfield, & Co. 
Mar. <1 

Granville A. Plymouth, Mar. 31 

Gieetham C. Liverpool, Apr. 7 

Grithths T. Pedlar’s Acre, Ap. 11 


Certificates. 


Patience J. T. Bury, Mar. 23 
Penn J. Chepstow, Apr. 10 
Phillips T. Norwich, April 13 
Pigeon P. & W. Stock Exchange 
Coffee House, Mar. 2+ 
Pritchard J HH. Caerlon, Apr. 25 
Pugh E Lewes, Mar. 31 
Rainsford W. High str. Apr. 4 
Raper J. Middleham, Apr. 11 
Richards J. S. Montague place, 
Apr. 7 
Richardson E. Great Russell st. 
Apr. + 
Roads W. Oxford, Mar. 18 
Rodd FE. Loudon st. Apr. 7 
Raff H. Cheltenham, Apr. 13 
Samuel A. Middlesex st. Apr. 15 
Seager S P. Maidstone, Apr.7 
Seaton J. Pontefract, Mar. 31 
Seaton R. & Co. Pontefract, Ap.g 
Sedgwick T. Clement's la. Apr.2i 
Shaw R. S. Rochdale, Apr. 4 
Shelley J. Canterbury, Mar. 30 
Silver R. N. Oxford st. Apr. 21 
Sinnott W. Bowling-greeu fane, 
Apr. 4 
Sissell T. Jewin st. Apr. 7 
Sizer G. Holborn, Apr. 28 
Smith D. jun. & J. Hampshire, 
Kirkburton, Mar. 24 
Sinith J. Eversholt, Apr. 11 
Sinith R. Richmond, Apr. 28 
Smith R. A. Belper, Mar. 30 
Smith W. Piccadilly, Apr. 11 
Spear W. Upper Thames st. Ap.7 
Stammers W. Liston, Apr. & 
Stewardson J. Southwark, Mar.17 
Taylor J. Walsall, Apr. 16 
Tetley M. Leeds, Mar. 23 








CERTIFICATES. 


Hanham W. Bath, Mar. 17 
Hardy R. Manchester, Mar. 21 
Ilasiam J. & J. fH. Oldhain, Man. 
chester, Apr, 7 
Holroyde J. Halifax, April 4 
Howard E. Lower Thames street, 
Mar. 17 
Huxham G. North Huish, Mar.21 
Hyde W. Earl st. Apr. ¢ 
Jackson W. & W. Kelly, Shepton 
Mallett. April] 
Johnson N.S. Manchester, Mar.3l 
Johnston P. Narth Suasderiand, 
Apr. 7 
Jones T. Birmingham, Apr. 7 
Jorden T. Bristol, Apr. 7 
Kidd F. Liverpool, Mar. 28 
Kirkham J. Leek, Mar. 17 
Lee S. Duke’s place, Mar. 28 
Marshal) J, Manchester, Mar. 28 
Mason W.S. Colchester, Mar. 17 
Matthews W. Usk, Mar. 17 
Moore I. Bartenstiam, Apr 4 
Norrison J. Rudston, Apr. 4 
Oakley W. Bath, Apr 7 
Oldhany J. HL. Manchester, Ap.7 
Oliver J Newingtos, Mar. 28 
Ollerton R. Bradford, Apr. 4 
Pickton W. Liverpool, Apr. 7 
Pilkingten, J. Preston, Apr. 7 





[April ], 


Thomson J. Broad st. buildings, 
Mar. @+ 

Tolkien J. B. St. Faul’s Chure), 
yard, Mar. 31 

Trotman D, Wotton Underedge, 
Apr 1 

Tucker T. Newton Abbott, Ap.9 

Tuckett P. D.& W. Bristol, Ap,4 

Tuesly W. Hf. Southwark, Ap, 4 

Tunbridge G. & J. Smith, Shag. 
well, Apr. il 

Turiey P. East Grinstead, Apr.1) 

Van Dyck P. D. & Co. Minories, 
Apr. 7 

Varyer J. Oxford, March 9g 

Vaughan W. Pail Mall, Apr. 7 

Vincent W, and Co. Newbury, 
Apr. 3 

Walton J.,.E & T. Bread street, 
Mar. 28 

Warren E. & L. Smith, Austig 
Friars, Mar. 28 

Warren J. Fore st. Ap. 14 

Welckhman J. Bradford, Apr. 11 

Wells J. Poland st. Apr. 14 

Wells W. Maldon, Apr. 1 

West C. Bucklersbury, Apr. 7 

West T. Gracechurch st. Apr. j1 

Weston J. Pall Mail, Mar. 21 

Wheeler T. St- Andrew's hill, 
Apr 7 

Whitehead J. & Co. Cateaton si. 
Mar. 21 

Williams J. Lower Coleman st. 
Mar. 21 

Williams R.H. F. & M. Wilson, 
Liverpool, Apr. 11 

Wilson E. Hull, Apr. 14 

Wiison F. Durham, Mar. 21 

Woodward J. Aylesbury, Apr, 20 


Powis R. Grosvenor Mews, Ap 4 
Price J. Clirow, Mar. 24 
Raine J. Bagnigge-Wells, Mar.% 
Rees W. Castle st Mar, °4 
Rogers W. Oulney, Mar. 21 
Roper J. Long Melford, Mar. 21 
Sainue! A. Middlesex st. Apr 7 
Schmaling F. W. Fenchurch st. 
Apr. 4 
Scurr R. Thirsk, Mar. 17 — 
Sedgwick W. Liverpool, Apy. Il 
Shepherd J. Moorton, Apr. 7 
Shertman P. Bristol, Mar. °4 
Smuggs J. Henrietta st. Apr. 7 
Stanley EL. Lower Thames street, 
Mar. 24 
Stinton P. Bristol, Apr. 11 
Strachan R. & T Stubbs, Cheap: 
side, Mar 31 
Thompson J jun. Walton, Apr.4 
Tomkins T. Plymouth, Apr. 1 
Valentive C. Clerkenwell, Mar. 31 
Waddington S. Brighouse, Mar. £8 
Wart H. V. Birmingham, Apr: / 
Watchoro J. H. Oxford st. Mar.5! 
Watts G. &. W. Bush, Bristel, 
Apr. 4 
Wilfiams T, Leadenhall streets 
Mar. 17 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, FROM FEBRUARY 25, TO MARCH 25, 1818, BOTH INCLUSIVE. 
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bank 
Stock. 
28832694 
2894 


287 2865 
2864 285 


3 per Ct 
Redu. 
803 4 
805 80 
793803 
BO 793 
795 3 
795 de, 
78. 9 
yet 






































4perCt 
Cons. 
99% 
99} 
994 
994 


5 perCt 
Navy. 
1065 4 
106} 
106; 
1065 
106 

1052 
105§ 
1052 
1054 
106; 
1053 
105 

1055 
105% 
1054 
1052 
1052 
105 

105 

105 
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Irish | 
5perCt 


1063 


3 perCt 

Imp. 
79 
78% 
78% 


imp. 
Anns. 
13 





India 
Stock, 
2404 
2404 
240 
240% 2 


So. Sea 
Stock. 


O.S.58. 
Anns. 


New S. 
SeaAn. 




















77% 


238 237 








5 per Ct, 
Ind. Bon. 


93 
93 
94 
97 
95 
95 
97 














77 
774 


Seer 



























































105$ 106 


95 
96 


96 pm. 
94 pm. 
96 pm. 
94 pm. 
97 pm. 
07 pm 
95 pm. 


97 pm. 


94 pm. 


96 pm. 


95 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
Q3 


04 pm. 
95 pm. 
94 pm. 
94 pm. 
94 pm. 
94 pm. 
94 pm. 
94 pm. 


94.pm. 


93 


gv pm. 


18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
17 
12 
11 
16 
11 
12 
11 
10 
14 
11 
13 
11 
13 
14 
16 


2d per Day 
Ex, Bills. 


15 pm. 
19 pm. 
19 pm. 
14 pm. 
12 pm. 
11 pm, 
15 pm. 
14 pm. 

8 pm. 
12 pm. 
15 pm. 
14 pm 
13 pm. 
10 pm. 
14 pm. 
10 pm. 
15 pm. 
16 pm. 
18 pm. 
13 pm. 


2% per Day 
Ex, Bills. 


21 
15 
16 
20 
11 
21 
14 
14 
13 
11 
12 
15 
13 
11 
15 
12 
12 
13 
14 
14 


17 pm. 
23 pm. 
24 pm. 
14 pm. 
20 pm. 
13 pm. 
10 pm. 
10 pm. 

8 pm, 
16 pm. 
18 pm. 
12 pm. 
10 pm. 
15 pm. 
12 pm. 
15 pm. 
15 pm. 
18 pm. 
18 pm. 
18 pm. 


3 per Day )Consols| 


Ex. Bills. 


















































for Ac. 
792 
798 
79O= 
‘cae 
795 2 
19478 
783773 


& 
77 78% 
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90 pm. 


13 


16 pm, 


17 


15 pm. 
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91 pm. 


16 pm. 
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17 pm, 
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All Exchequer Bills dated prior to the 24th of February, 1817, have been advertised to be paid off, and the Interest thereon has ceased. 


&c. originally published by John Castaign, in the yeas 1712, and now 


N. B. The above Table contains the highest and lowest prices, taken from the Course of the Exchange, 


published, every Tuesday and Friday, under the authorily of the Committee of the Stock Exchange, by 
JAMES WETENHALL, Stock-Broker, No. 7, Capel court, Bartholorinew-lane, London, 


On application to whom the original documents for pear a century past may be read. 









of Mr. C “Yarke, 39, Throgmorton Street. 













































CANALS. Div, per Ann. Per share. | : Div. per - Per Share, 
= * » & 
Coventry . . + + 444 0] 9501. | West India. . . . .[10 Of 2081, 
Croydon . « »- « 51.108. | WATER-WORKS. 
Dudley . . .« + « 42 ©} 45 guineas [East London . . « ./3 0/1020. a 199), 
Grand Junction . . 46 0225/,a230/. PGrand Junction . . .J-———} 50 guineas 
Grand Surrey . . 6 do 70l. WMent. « «ss 0 i 531, 
Kennet & Avon... andl 231. 5s [West Middlesex . . «jf 45/. a 48,/ 
Lancaster . . . . J——| 20l a-ail. 4 MISCELLANEOUS, 
Old Union . . . . J4 © 93l.a95¢, JGlobe Assurance . . .6 0 130d, 
DOCKS, London Institution . |.-—— 49l. 

Commercial . .. 43 10 75l. Beeralstone Mines . . 201. 
RastIndia . . . . 47 0| 1701. Gas Light... . .h—] 651. 
London. . « « - «8 O g3i, 






























cI 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 

The heavy and general rains at the beginning of the last month, have not only inundated 
all the low lands of the country, but greatly impeded the seasonable pursuits in agricul- 
ture upon all stiff loams and tenacious soils, which constitute by far the greatest part of the 
arable lands of Britain. The land springs are charged to a great overflow by the free per- 
colation of the dripping water from the high lands, pointing out to the farmer the great ad. 
vantage that may be derived from a judicious underdrainage of all those places where 
the water shews itself by rising to the surface, and appears very conspictrous upon all 
arable soils at the latter end of March and the beginning of April. The winter crops have 
not been injured by the late rains, except in those very places where the water cannot dis. 
charge itself in the subsoil. The young Wheats upon dry bottoms are most luxuriant and 
promising, if abundance of flag be a criterion. 

The spring sowing has been somewhat impeded, and the Turnip soils raise stiff and 
are by which they will require much labour to reduce them to a kind state to receive the 
b | . 


The season will verify the old adage, that if Beans are put in with the flood, they will 
come up like a wood. 

Turnips and all the Brassica tribe have ran very much to top, and have been fed off ur- 
kindly, owing to the continued wet weather. 

The Soiling Crops promise an early and heavy produce. 




































































Average Prices of Corn, 
By the Quarter of Fight Winchester Bushels, from Returns in the Week ending March 21. 
MARITIME COUNTIES. INLAND COUNTIES. 
Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
Distriets. es €d.s de doe @. sd. 8. d.s, d. & &, 
ist Essex, 76 7/39 O50 028 3 Middlesex, {yo 4/49 846 730 9 
—— Kent, 87] 4———/43 . ol28 6 Surrey, 86 4/42 042 30 ¢ 
—— Sussex, 87 1 409 Q°7 O Hertford, 78 4/52 045 30 40 
—— Suffolk, 86 3)47 11/45 a 10 Bedford, 83 7/52 O42 G28 10 
@d Cambridge, [75 skal 40 4/73 2 Huntingdon, {82 11 4g 4/25 8 
3d Norfolk, 81 oe O48 se 7 Northampton, (79 0 Igo gles 8 
4th Liacojn, 7 ORS Ol4e 84 10 Rutland, 80 o|——~l42 oj¢8 .0 
—— York, 73 O99 O43 716 8 Leicester, 82 3850 o42 4/28 8 
5th Durham, 7% G-——l43 7 10 Nottingham, [82 247 6\47 4)80 10 
Northumh, [67 Spbt 742 1/32 3 Derby, 80 6 50 gil 0 
6th Cumberland, |e7 1/62 8/47 8/306 Stafford, 88 O\———/52 630 5 
—— Westmorland, fog 9166 Ol19 7/31 Salop, 88 262 sisy 9/37 6 
7th Lancaster, gi. 1lij--~-—|——--|34 3 Hereford, 8 $/54 4/48 631 8 
—— Chester, 86 4] 60 933 8 Worcester, (84 4————|48 6/31 4 
8th Flint, 82 si-——I53. 830 8 Warwick, 62 5 55 4/53 8 
—— Depbigh, gt si——_|56_5\97 5 Wilts, 81 Oj\———|43 892 8 
—— Anglesea, 80 O-——/49 Ges OO Berks, 87 10\——/41 9/30 0 
—— Carna:von, Yo 4———/48 2\2 Qg Oxford, 7 6|————/41 6j31 0 
—— Merioneth, [95 0/-~-—/58 3/84 6 Bucks, 81 44———I38 6)99 6 
gth Cardigan, —|104 50 O}22 10 Brecon, 88 Bit 0185 10/26 8 
—— Pembroke, [102 ¢|——|50 1024 8 Montgomery, {91 2 54 «5/348 
Carmarthen, {96 2\——~—/59 6,6 LO Radnor, 86 3j———— 148 5/297 
—— Glamorgan, Ql a —|53 O85 5 ’ 
———- Gloucester, iro 3|—-——|47 10/32 6 
1@th Somerset, [91 7——\49 0 ——— AVERAGE OF ENGLAND AND 
—— Monmouth, 88 1}-———— |50 8/30 4 WALES. 
~-— Devon, Sl =i — 46 5B COO . a9 5 
iith Cornwall, '87 6|_——|16 3125 2 dn i td at Bact 
—— Dorset, (84 1lp—'6 4/03 6 
12th Hants, 83 10}——l4¢e 428 5 








J. Gillet, Printer Crowadcourt Fleet Sweet London. 


Prices of Canal Shares, &c. in the Month of February, 1818, at the Office 
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